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Articles 


2002—a good year in the labour market 
Geoff Bowlby 


In 2002, the labour market defied expectations by improving 
dramatically. A strong economy spurred a well-rounded improvement 
in the labour market in most industries and provinces. 


The labour market: Up north, down south 
Geoff Bowlby and Jeannine Usalas 


Few major economies are as intertwined as those of Canada and 
the United States. However, while the U.S. went into official recession 
in 2001, Canada showed only one quarter during which the economy 
shrank. The divergence in labour market trends was even more 
marked. Canadian employment eked out a small gain in 2001 and 
saw explosive growth in the first seven months of 2002. On the 
other hand, U.S. employment dropped sharply in 2001 and was flat 
through the first part of 2002. 


Quality of jobs added in 2002 
Martin Tabi and Stéphanie Langlois 


The unexpectedly strong job growth in Canada in 2002, coupled 
with virtually none in the United States, has raised concerns about 
the types of jobs created. Various indicators can be used to profile 
these jobs. 


The retirement wave 
Andrew MacKenzie and Heather Dryburgh 


A key challenge facing employers over the first decades of the 21 
century will be the availability of qualified workers as baby boomers 
retire. Some industries and occupations may be affected more than 
others. 
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Men 55 and older: Work or retire? 
Roman Habtu 


Slow population growth and aging baby boomers have made the 
population 55 and over an important potential source of labour. 
Sustaining Canada’s labour supply will require prolonging the labour 
force participation of older workers or increasing immigration, 
already a major contributor to population growth. What are the 
characteristics of men 55 and over who are no longer active in the 
labour market, and what are their reasons for inactivity? Is inactivity 
‘voluntary’ or ‘involuntary’? 


Older workers and the labour market 
Geoff Rowe and Huan Nguyen 


While many older workers voluntarily withdraw from the labour 
market, those who leave involuntarily may face reduced job 
opportunities, or be forced to accept lower-quality or lower-wage 
jobs. Some may even decide that further job search is fruitless. The 
resulting ‘hidden unemployment’ could resemble retirement. This 
article evaluates the relative importance of retirement and involuntary 
job loss. 


Profiling RRSP contributors 
Boris Palameta 


What makes one person mote likely than another to contribute to 
an RRSP? Personal characteristics examined include income, sex, 
age, membership in an employet-sponsored pension plan, self- 
employment, and participation in non- registered savings and 
investment vehicles. Family characteristics include income disparity 
between spouses, spouse’s RRSP participation, type of marriage, 
number of dependent children, and presence of low- and high- 
income children over 18 in the household. 


2000 income: An overview 

Pina La Novara, Heather Lathe, Gaétan Garneau and David 
Pringle 

A brief look at family incomes in 2000 and changes since 1980. 
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@ Authors writing for Perspectives challenge themselves 
with tough questions. Among those tackled in this 
issue: Will employers have difficulty replacing baby 
boomers as they retire from the workforce? Are older 
workers likely to stay in the workforce to plug some 
of the gaps? Did the economy create ‘good jobs’ in 
the recent employment boom? How do the Canadian 
and U.S. labour markets compare? 


Such questions seldom have simple answers. Industries 
with older workforces and younger retirement 
patterns can be identified, but preparedness is difficult 
to measure. Workers in professional occupations tend 
to retire later, yet the well-educated are the fastest 
growing group of early retirees. Full-time, permanent 
job growth continued apace in 2002, but temporary 
and part-time jobs grew even faster. And while job 
creation and labour force participation surpassed our 
southern neighbour’s, the Canadian unemployment 
rate remained higher. 


For the most part, the answers are not black or white. 
A careful examination of almost any issue will reveal 
various shades of grey. But some of the caution 
expressed in our articles is also due to the nature of 
the surveys that provide our raw material. 


Research questions ate based on concepts. Consider 
retirement. When does retirement occur? Is it when 
someone ‘retires’ from a long-term job and accepts a 
pension? But what if they begin working with another 


employer? Should we consider only those who have 
stopped working altogether? Defining such basic 
concepts is only the first step. 


Next, the concepts have to be matched to the surveys 
available. How well do those concepts line up with 
the questions asked in the survey? Does the survey 
have sufficient information to identify the salient 
groups for the analysis? Does it have other infor- 
mation necessary to test relevant hypotheses? Is the 
sample size sufficient? These matters of due diligence 
can easily eat up many hours. 


Articles in Perspectives segregate the information on 
concepts, methodology and data quality into text 
boxes. This creates a better flow in the body of the 
article and, hopefully, allows the author to concentrate 
on telling the story found in the numbers. If you, the 
reader, find yourself wondering why a story is not 
coming down hard on one side or the other of a 
particular issue, have a closer look at the boxes. They 
will often tell the story within the story. 


Ted Wannell 

Assistant Director 

Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division 
E-mail: ted.wannell@statcan.ca 


— 
We welcome your views on articles and other items that 
have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the 
data are also welcome, but to be considered for publica- 
tion, communications should be factual and analytical. 
We encourage readers to inform us about their current 
research projects, new publications, data sources, and 
upcoming events relating to labour and income. 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit 
items for publication. Correspondence, in either official 
language, should be addressed to Perspectives on 
Labour and Income, 9th floor, Jean Talon Building, 
Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OT6. Fax (613) 951-5113; 
e-mail: perspectives@statcan.ca. 
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Each chapter is prefaced with the voices 

of authors, poets and other highly 
accomplished individuals such as John Z 

Kenneth Galbraith, Zacharias Kunuk, Extensive photographs and thought 


» 80 illustrations 


Treat yourself. Offer it to loved ones. Give it 
to your friends. Use it to reward colleagues 
~and to thank clients. 
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Mi 2002—a good year in the M@ The labour market: 
labour market Papi. Up north, down south ep le 
@ From January to December 2002, employment @ While the U.S. went into official recession in 2001, 


jumped 560,000 (3.7%). At the end of the year, 
the proportion of the working age-population 
employed was 62.4%, the highest on record. 


In 2002, the unemployment rate fell half a point it 
to 7.5%. Had it not been for a large jump in 
labour market participation, the rate would have 
dropped more. At the end of the year, the 
participation rate hit 67.5%, up a full point for the 

year, tying the high of January 1990. 


Firms in most industries were hiring in 2002, but 
the largest gain came in manufacturing where the 
ranks of the employed jumped 125,000 (5.6%). 


The resurgence of manufacturing in Canada, 
combined with the boom in home construction, 

led to an increase of 211,000 (3.1%) in employment 
among adult men. While manufacturing accounted 

for a large portion of the 244,000 (4.2%) newly 
employed adult women, more significant gains for 

this group were made in health care and social 
assistance, as well as in education. 


. 


Youth employment expanded 104,000 (4.5%) in 

2002, in part because of the greater availability of a 
part-time jobs. Overall, part-time work increased 

by a considerable 223,000 (8.1%). 


@ Employment increased in almost every province, 
but two-thirds of the gain was in Ontario and 
Quebec. | 
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Canada showed only one quarter during which its 
economy shrank. Not since 1974 has the economy 
grown in Canada while contracting in the U.S. 


While the U.S. economy shrank during the first 
three quarters of 2001, employment contracted 
every month of the year, dropping 1.1%. During 
the same period in Canada, the number of 
employees increased, albeit a scant 0.9%. 


In 2002, the divergent employment trends were 
more dramatic—a tise of 2.3% in Canada during 
the first seven months versus a drop of 0.1% in 
the United States. 


Not only were Canadian /rends more positive, the 
state of the labour market in 2002 was also better. 
The proportion of the Canadian population 
working shot above 62% while it tumbled in the 
US., essentially eliminating the persistent gap in 
the employment rate. A gap remains in the 
unemployment rate, but the rate in Canada is higher 
only because Canadians are now mote likely to be 
participating in the labour market. 


By July 2002, youths (16 to 24) and core-age 
wotkers (25 to 54) were more likely to be 
employed in Canada. Older workers (55 and over) 
continued to have a higher employment rate in the 
United States. 


Manufacturers in the United States continued to 
shed jobs through the first seven months of 2002 
(-1.9°%), whereas manufacturing employment in 
Canada rebounded sharply (+2.7%). By July, 
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Highlights 


Canadian manufacturing shipments were 8.2% 
higher than at the start of the year, compared with 
U.S. gains of 3.5%. 


M@ Between the third quarter of 2001 and the second 
quarter of 2002, residential investment in Canada 
increased 13%, considerably higher than the 3% 
gain south of the border. This had a more positive 
effect on construction, retail and wholesale trade, 
and finance and real estate employment. 


M@ Quality of jobs added 
in 2002 wp. 34 


M The average hourly wage continued to rise, reaching 
$17.66 in 2002. The 2.8% increase between 2001 
and 2002 was higher than the average annual growth 
in the consumer price index in 2002 (2.2%). 


@ Part-time employment grew by 7.7% (213,000) 
between December 2001 and December 2002, 
the largest annual increase since 1981. 


@ Although seven provinces increased their minimum 
wage in 2002, the proportion of employees paid 
at this level was 4.7%, down slightly from the 
previous year (-0.1%). 


M@ The majority of jobs with the largest gains were 


full-time and had an average weekly wage higher 
than for all employees. 


™ The retirement wave .. p. 40 


M In the education and health-care sector, 64% of 


men and 63% of women were 40 years of age or 
older in 1999, 


@ Retail trade and consumer services occupied the 
opposite end of the age spectrum; 32% of men 
and 36% of women were less than 30. 


M Managers comprise the oldest, most experienced 
group of employees. In 1999, 90% of managers 
had 10 years or more experience, and 55% were 
aged 40 or older. In comparison, only 35% of 
marketing and sales employees had reached age 40. 
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M With an estimated retirement rate of 121 per 
10,000, education stood out as the industry with 
the highest rate of retirement in 1999. 


M Men 55 and older: 
Work or retire? Sapuce 


M In 2001, nearly 220,000 men aged 55 to 59 were 
not active in the labour market. 


M The proportion of those not in the labour force 
rose for men aged 55 to 64 over the 1976 to 
2001 period. The increase among men 55 to 59 is 
significant given their life expectancy and because 
they are below the age of eligibility for the Canada 
and Quebec Pension Plans. 


M In 1976, labour market inactivity among men aged 
55 to 59 was almost exclusively a domain of less- 
educated men. By 2001, the inactivity rate of men 
with a university degree was almost equal to that 
of men with only elementary education. 


M While a majority had been inactive for more than 
a year, a smaller proportion left their last job in 
the previous 12 months. In 2001, a majority of 
those who had worked in the previous 12 months 
left for reasons of retirement, followed by 
economic conditions (business conditions, layoff, 
etc.) A smaller proportion cited own illness or 


disability. 


M™ Older workers and the 
labour market we sata 


M Retirement as a self-reported event appears to be 
relatively infrequent. Only about 51% of men and 
30% of women in the study population had retired 
from a job by age 65. 


M Older workers experienced considerable job 
turnover. Between ages 50 and 65, the average 
number of job separations per worker was 3.2 
for men and 2.6 for women. 
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@ Job separation rates for older workers were similar 


to those of much younger workers. However, 
older workers had less chance of becoming re- 
employed. Rates of reemployment after one year 
declined steadily after age 25. 


@ Profiling RRSP contributors ... p. 59 
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People most likely to be RRSP contributors include 
those with investments outside registered plans and 
those with contributing spouses. 


When other factors are held constant, younger 
people are more likely to contribute than older 
people, and self-employed people are more likely 
to contribute than their employed counterparts. 


Among employees, those with pensions are more 
likely to contribute at low incomes, but the trend 
is reversed at high incomes. 


High personal income is an important predictor 
of participation, but having a higher-income spouse 
with RRSP room may reduce a person’s likelihood 
of contributing. 


Women are more likely contributors than men, 
except when both spouses have RRSP room. 
However, the presence of children affects women’s 
likelihood of contributing more than men’s. 
Children in general are associated with a decreased 
likelihood of contribution, but having children 18 
and over in the home may increase it. 
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Highlights 


M With everything else being equal, people in legal 


marriages are usually more likely to contribute than 
people in common-law relationships—the sole 
exception being women whose partners have 
RRSP room. 


M@ What’s new? Riipe70 


M@ Just released 


Understanding the rural-urban reading gap 


“A profile of disability in Canada” and A new 
approach to disability data: Changes between the 1991 
Health and Activity Limitation Survey (HALS) and the 
2001 Participation and Activity Limitation Survey 
(PALS) 


Wage progression of less skilled workers in Canada: 
evidence from the SLID 1993-1998 


Do the falling earnings of immigrants apply to 
self-employed immigrants? 


2001 Census: Language, mobility and migration 
Household spending, 2001 


Rural and Small Town Canada Analysis Bulletin: 
“Immigrants in rural Canada” 


Productivity growth in Canada 
Low-income cutoffs, 2002 


2001 Census: Labour force activity 
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discover labour market 
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data browser, the Labour 
Force Historical Review on 
CD-ROM is an essential tool 
providing: 


At the click of a mouse, access 
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4 employment and 
unemployment levels and rates 
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2002—a good year in 


the labour market 


Geoff Bowlby 


OR THE LABOUR MARKET, 2002 

was another year that defied 

expectations. Few had expected 
it to improve, but improve it did— 
dramatically. 


Chart A: Employment soared in 2002, boosted by renewed 
economic growth 


Chained 1997 $ (billions) 000 

In its original 2002 forecast, 1,100 | 16,000 

; ; , Employment | 
the Organisation for Economic (right scale) 
Co-operation and Development nee ‘ oy ey 

4 eit scale 

(OECD) predicted employment 1,000 415,000 
growth of 1.3%, a forecast that was 
later revised to 1.6% (OECD 2001; 950 14,500 
OECD) 2002).. But ‘theyactual | 
increase came in even higher—on 900 1000 
an annual average basis, employ- 

22% in 2002. C 850 4 13,500 
ment grew 2.2/0 1n . Compar- wie WW bel Nd. A IV RV IE IV 
ing December with December (the 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 


focus in this article), the increase was 
even more pronounced. 


Sources: Labour Force Survey; System of National Accounts, seasonally adjusted 


Record employment rate 


By the end of 2002, employment had jumped 560,000 
(3.7%) from where it began the year (Chart A). In 
December, the proportion of the working-age popu- 
lation employed was 62.4%, the highest on record. 


As a result, the unemployment rate fell half a point to 
7.5%. Had it not been for a large jump in labour mat- 
ket participation, the rate would have dropped more 
(Chart B). At the end of the year, the participation rate 
hit 67.5%, up a full point for the year, tying the high of 
January 1990. 


A strong economy was behind the well-rounded 
improvement in the labour market. Between the third 
quarter of 2001, when the economy was at its low 
point for that year, and the third quarter of 2002, gross 
domestic product increased 4.0%. Consumer and gov- 


Geoff Bowlby is with the Labour Statistics Division. He can 
be reached at (613) 951-3325 or geoff. bowlby@statcan.ca. 
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Chart B: A sharp rise in participation checked 
the decline in the unemployment rate. 


Labour force as % of population Unemployed as % of labour force 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
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2002—a good year in the labour market 


ernment spending maintained the strong pace of 2001 
while business spending remained slow. In 2002, how- 
ever, housing and exports picked up considerably. 


Most industries hired, especially manufacturing 


Firms in most industries were hiring in 2002, but the 
largest gain came in manufacturing, where the ranks 
of the employed jumped 125,000 (5.6%), a sharp con- 
trast to the 112,000 (-4.8%) decline in 2001 (Table 1). 
Since factory employment is very sensitive to general 
economic conditions, manufacturing was the main 
source of both the weakness in 2001 and the strength 
in 2002 (Chart C). 


Within manufacturing, the gains were widespread, but 
the largest increases for the year came in food manu- 
- facturing and machinery production. 


Compared with December 2001, employment in food 
processing was up 23,000 (9.8%), with broadly based 
gains in the type of food production. The Survey of 
Employment, Payroll and Hours indicated the largest 
employment gains at plants producing dairy products, 
seafood, meat products, and bakery products. After 
motor vehicles and parts, food manufacturing was the 
second largest factory employer in 2002. 
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Table 1: Employment by industry 
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Chart C: Manufacturing shipments and 
employment rebounded sharply in 2002. 
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Sources: Labour Force Survey; Monthly Survey of Manufacturing, 
seasonally adjusted 


Machinery manufacturing employment expanded 
19,000 (16.6%) in 2002. This industry, which largely 
supplies other manufacturers as well as the construc- 
tion industry, enjoyed a rebound from 2001, when 
employment fell by 6.6% as industrial production in 
Canada and the United States 
declined significantly. 


Although it ended the year on a 
negative note, the automotive sec- 
tor helped drive the upward trend 


December Change : ; 
2002 from 2001 in manufacturing for much of 
y 2002. During the January to Octo- 
; ber period, motor vehicle ship- 
Total employed 15,649.8 559.6 3.7 ments in Canada were 7.6% higher 
Goods-producing sector 4,011.9 220.5 5.8 than the same period a year earlier. 
Agriculture 355.2 42.5 13.6 Growth in U.S. automotive ship- 
Pye fishing, mining, oil and gas mie sae ey ments was also very strong—up 
tilities 5 : : (yA 
Ba aumion 911.0 ey 7 A 9.9% in the first 10 months of the 
Manufacturing OL?) 124.8 5.6 year. As a result, Canadian parts 
are! nike ene ae a plants expanded output to feed the 
ervices-producing sector ,637. 5 : 
Tiade 2'446 2 13.7 0.6 increased production at North 
Transportation and warehousing 765.7 20.0 2e7 American assembly plants, jumping 
Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 90355 SOM 3.5 10.1% in the 10 months. 
Professional, scientific and technical services 1,021.0 ies 5.3 
Management, administrative and support 612.2 43.2 if A6) Early in the year, the added pro- 
Educational services 1,050.0 79.3 8.2 : 
Health care and social assistance 1,654.5 89.7 Oal duction had a notable effect on cite 
Information, culture and recreation 693.1 -3.7 -0.5 ployment. By August, automotive 
Accommodation and food services 1,015.9 24.7 2.5 and parts employment was over 
Other services 694.9 -3.3 -0.5 0 : : 
Public administration 780.9 -6.6 -0.8 15% higher than a year earlier. 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 


However, as sales softened in the 
United States in the last quarter of 
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the year, automobile inventories began to increase, 
resulting in the need to slow or halt assembly at a 
number of plants. 


In December, automotive layoffs increased markedly, 
as Ford temporarily closed its Oakville van plant and 
its facilities in St. Thomas, shutdowns expected to last 
into January. General Motors also began layoffs in 
December at its Ingersoll, Ontario, facility. Further- 
more, DaimlerChrysler announced in December that 
it would close all three of its assembly operations for 
part of January, 2003. The temporary shutdown of 
these large facilities likely had a significant spin-off 
effect on employment at parts suppliers. In total, 
employment in motor vehicles and parts fell 21,000 in 
December alone, eliminating all the gains made earlier 
in the year. 


Housing boom and manufacturing gains 
drove jobs for adult men 


As mentioned, residential investment took off in 2002. 
According to Canada Mortgage and Housing Corpo- 
ration, new housing starts in November were up a 
remarkable 27.0% from the same month in 2001 
(Chart D). As a result, employment in construction 
jumped 62,000 or 7.4% during 2002. The housing 
boom also led to some significant spin-off employ- 
ment in furniture manufacturing and retailing, building 
material retailing, real estate sales, and banking. 


Chart D: Construction jobs continued to climb, 
aided by a surge in housing starts. 


2002—a good year in the labour market 


Table 2: Selected labour market estimates for 
major age-sex groups 


December Change 

2002 from 2001 
000 % 
Employment 15,649.8 559.6 3.7 
Men 8,359.8 270.6 33 
15 to 24 1,224.4 59.2 Onl 
25 and older TeNOorS ili fers 3h 4| 
Women 7,290.0 289.0 4.1 
15 to 24 1,180.1 45.0 4.0 
25 and older 6,109.9 244.0 4.2 
Unemployment 1,275.9 -42.9 -3.3 
Men 729.7 -36.1 -4.7 
15 to 24 Pslteh7/ aif) -0.6 
25 and older 51420 -34.8 -6.4 
Women 546.2 -6.8 -1.2 
15 to 24 149.6 -4.8 -3.1 
25 and older 396.7 -1.9 -0.5 
%-point 
Unemployment rate Use -0.5 
Men 8.0 -0.6 
15 to 24 1.52 -0.7 
25 and older 6.7 -0.6 
Women (a0) -0.3 
15 to 24 ales! -0.7 
25 and older 6.1 -0.3 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 


The gains in manufacturing and construction had a 
major effect on employment among adult men. In 
2002, overall employment increased 211,000 (3.1%), 
with 47% of the increase occurring in manufacturing 
ot construction. This drove the unemployment rate 
for adult men down 0.6 points to end the year at 6.7% 


Seasonally adjusted at annual rate ('000) ‘000 (Table ay 
240 950 
220 | | nn Adult women benefited from health and 
200 | Empaymeh os education spending 
180 - ase) pe Employment for adult women jumped 244,000 
160 ; (4.2%) in 2002. While 20% of the increase came from 
~ 750 manufacturing, more significant gains were made in 
= Starts : : : 
wae (left scale) | 700 health care and social assistance, as well as in educa- 
| | tion. By the end of the year, the unemployment rate 
ee i : ' ; cia for adult women was 6.1%, down 0.3 points. 
bai ee i aka nae Non-defence government spending was up 2.8% 
Sources: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted; Canada between the third quarters of 2001-and! 2002. The 
Bigs cea Gay oMeiid) CONF EO) employment data suggest that much of that spending 
went to hire staff at hospitals, schools, and in the 
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federal government, pushing the 
ranks of the public sector up 
120,000 (4.2%) to a level not seen 
since.1993. 


In a year that the Canadian Institute 
for Health Information forecast 
health care spending to be up 6.3% 
to $112.2 billion, employment in 
health care and social assistance 
increased 90,000 (5.7%), the largest 
increase since 1989. Since 1997, 
health care spending has risen 30%, 
compared with gains of only 6% 
in the 1992-1996 period. Employ- 
ment in the industry, meanwhile, 
jumped 19% in the last five years, 
“up considerably from the 5% 
increase from 1992 to 1996. 


Strong gains were made in all areas 
of the health care and social assist- 
ance industry in 2002. Social assist- 
ance groups, hospitals, nursing 
homes and ambulatory care facili- 
ties all stepped up hiring. By the end 
of 2002, the number of female 
nurses had increased 21,000, a 
jump of almost 10%. 


A considerable number of adult 
women were also hired as teachers 
(21,000 or 5.8%). In 2002, employ- 
ment in education jumped 79,000 
(8.2%), a significant change from 
the payroll cuts in 2000 and the flat 
trend in 2001. The largest increases 
came in Ontario and Quebec, 
where education spending was 
expected to rise by 2.3% and 5.7% 
respectively in 2002-2003. 


Employment in public administra- 
tion was essentially unchanged in 
2002 (-0.8%), but only because 
large gains at the federal level were 
offset by losses in local govern- 
ment. Between December 2001 
and December 2002, federal gov- 
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ernment employment increased 
19,000 (7.0%), while local govern- 
ment employment fell by a similar 
amount. Adult women enjoyed the 
lion’s share of the increase in fed- 
eral government employment 
(17,000). Together, health care, 
manufacturing, education, and 
public administration accounted 
for 52% of the employment gain 
for adult women. 


More part-time jobs for youth 


The general improvement in the 
labour market extended to youths 
in 2002. Youth employment 
increased 104,000 (4.5%) between 
December 2001 and December 
2002. While retail and wholesale 
trade employment was little 
changed for the year, a large 
increase in youth employment in 
the industry was offset by losses 
among adults. Youth employment 
in restaurants and bars also ex- 
panded in 2002. At the end of the 


year, their unemployment rate was 


13.3%, down” 0.7 pereentage 
points. 


Youth employment expanded 
in 2002, in part because of the 
greater availability of part-time 


jobs (Chart E). 


Overall, part-time work increased 
by a considerable 223,000 (8.1%), 
with a third of that gain coming in 
retail and wholesale trade, or 
accommodation and food. A 
smaller but still notable proportion 
of the part-time increase came 
from the education and health care 
sector. 


Part-time employment growth was 
strong, but the increase in full-time 
was healthy as well. All of the 
increase in manufacturing and con- 
struction employment came in the 
form of full-time work, helping 
push full-time up 336,000 or 2.7%, 
The year before, in 2001, full-time 
employment fell 26,000 (-0.2%).' 
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Chart E: Part-time jobs increased strongly in 2002, but so did 


full-time. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
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Hours worked up, 
productivity too 


After scaling back on hours during 
the previous year, employers were 
more likely to hand out overtime 
cheques in 2002. In December 
2002, 2.9 million employees were 
working overtime, an increase of 
over half a million from the same 
month a year earlier. This, com- 
bined with the strong employment 
growth, helped drive the total 
number of hours worked in 
Canada to 523 million in Decem- 
ber, an increase of 3.3% over 
December 2001. 


While employers were hiring and 
making greater use of overtime, 
ptivate-sector employees were also 
more productive. From the third 
quarter of 2001 to the third quarter 
of 2002, labour productivity in- 
creased 2.6%, comparable with the 
above-average annual growth rates 
recorded in 1999 and 2000. 
Although median hourly wages 
rose 2.4% in 2002, increased pro- 
ductivity meant that the cost 
per worker for employers—unit 
labour costs—was essentially 
unchanged for the year. 


Flat labour costs undoubtedly 
helped the bottom line for corpo- 
rations in Canada, whose profits 
were up sharply in 2002. Profits 
jumped 9.2% in the first quarter, 
followed by a surge of 13.0% in 
the second quarter, and a modest 


2.6% in the third. 


Productivity gains in Canada were 
positive, but not as large as the 
changes in the United States. Eco- 
nomic growth in the U.S. was 3.2% 
between the third quarters of 2001 
and 2002, but employment growth 
was anemic. As a result, output per 
hour worked in the U.S. shot up 
5.6%, much greater than the gain in 
Canada. 
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Canadian labour market 
in better shape 


The greater U.S. labour productiv- 
ity gain was perhaps the only nega- 
tive point of comparison between 
the Canadian and American labour 
markets. As employment rose in 
Canada throughout the year while 
eking out only weak gains in the 
United States, the persistent gaps in 
employment and participation rates 
disappeared. By November, a 
greater proportion of Canadians 
than Americans were employed 
(Chart F). The Canadian unem- 
ployment rate was higher than that 
in the U.S. throughout 2002, but 
only because Canadians were more 
likely than Americans to be look- 
ing for work.’ 


Employment gains widespread 


Employment increased in almost 
every province in 2002, but almost 
two-thirds of the gains were in 
Ontario or Quebec (slightly greater 
than their share of the population). 


In the first half of the year, the story 
was in Quebec, where employment 
increased by 128,000 or 3.7% 
from January to June. In the next 
six months, the national trend was 
driven by Ontario and its 129,000 
(2.1%) new jobs. 


At the end of the year, employment 
was up significantly in both prov- 
inces. In Ontario, the year saw gains 
of 3.3% (196,000), a contrast to 
2001 when the increase was only 
0.2%. Even though employment in 
Ontario was sharply improved in 
2002, the unemployment rate 
ended the year at 7.0%, up slightly 
from where it began in January. 


In Quebec, employment ended the 
year up 168,000 (4.8%), capping its 
best year on record. The strong 
employment gains pushed the 
unemployment rate to 8.4%, down 
from 9.7% at the start of the year. 
In December, the proportion of 
the population in Quebec that was 
employed, 60.3%, was the highest 
since at least 1976. 


Chart F: The Canadian employment rate surpassed the U.S. rate 


in November 2002. 
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Almost two-thirds of the employment gain in Quebec 
occurred in Montréal, where employment jumped 
108,000 (6.4%). This caused the unemployment rate in 
the city to drop 1.4 points to 8.4% and the employ- 
ment rate to leap 3 points to 63.0%. 


Although employment in Montréal increased by more 
than it did in Toronto, the labour market in 
Toronto in 2002 was still very strong. However, while 
employment in Canada’s largest city increased 75,000 
(2.9%) in 2002, the unemployment rate stayed at 7.0%. 
Since Toronto’s employment growth was slightly larger 
than its robust population growth, the employment 
rate increased marginally (0.1 points) to hit 65.1% at 
the end of the year. 


Both Ontario and Quebec had employment gains in 
the same four industries: manufacturing, construction, 
education, and health care and social assistance. With 
manufacturing shipments up 5.1% in Quebec and 
10.9% in Ontario, factory employment in each prov- 
ince expanded by over 5%. Housing starts were up 
strongly in both provinces, but especially in Quebec 
where they were 55% higher in November than a year 
earlier. The added construction activity meant an extra 
20,000 (14.2%) construction workers were employed 
in Quebec by the end of 2002, with another 23,000 
(6.6%) added in Ontario. 


Employment growth was also strong in British 
Columbia (81,000 or 4.2%) between December 2001 
and December 2002. The unemployment rate for Brit- 
ish Columbia was 8.3% at the end of 2002, down 1.4 
points forthe year. Since the increase in 2002 was a 
rebound from the large declines of the previous year, 
by December, employment in the province was only 
slightly higher (20,000 or 1.0%) than two yeats earlier. 


Like many other provinces, British Columbia gained 
from the construction boom and the resurgence in 
manufacturing. In November, housing starts were up 
51% from the same month a year earlier, leading to 
job gains of 16,000 (15.3%) in construction. As well, 
factory employment increased by 22,000 (12.1%) as 
manufacturers in the province increased output 8.6% 
between October 2001 and the same month in 2002. 
The increase in construction and manufacturing activ- 
ity may have had spin-off effects on employment in 
two related areas: finance, insurance and real estate 
(20,000 or 18.7%); and transportation (15,000 or 
15.175), 
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Almost all of the increase in jobs in British Columbia 
was in the lower mainland area. Within that region, 
Vancouver had an additional 63,000 employed peo- 
ple at year-end, an increase of 6.1%, enough to push 
the unemployment rate in that city to 7.8% in Decem- 
ber (-1.3 points). In contrast, employment in Victoria, 
where civil service cuts were felt in 2002, fell 1.5%, 
causing the unemployment rate to rise 0.7 points to 
6.8% by December. 


Labour market conditions in Alberta continued their 
long-term improvement in 2002. Employment in- 
creased 63,000 (3.9%). Because of added labour mar- 
ket participation, the unemployment rate in the 
province, at 5.1%, was unchanged for the year. Over 
half of the gains over 2002 were in the Edmonton 
area. 


The share of working age Albertans who were 
employed at year-end was 69.8%, far higher than in 
any other province. In fact, the employment rate in 
Alberta ranked very high among all North American 
jurisdictions. In November, only Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, lowa, and South Dakota in the United 
States had higher employment rates than Alberta. 


Although oil and gas employment in Alberta increased 
sharply in the last quarter of 2002, it ended the year 
down 16,000 (-14.4%). A lag normally occurs between 
changes in oil prices and oil patch employment; the 
job gains late in the year were in response to the 
upward trend in oil prices that began at the start of the 
year. Gains in agriculture, manufacturing and construc- 
tion were more than enough to offset the losses in oil 
and gas, leaving the broader goods-producing sector 
in the province up 3.7% (17,000). The services sector 
in Alberta expanded at a similar rate (3.9%). 


Employment in Saskatchewan rebounded significantly 
from the declines in 2001. In that province, employ- 
ment jumped 26,000 or 5.5%, the fastest rate of 
growth of any province. While the labour market in 
Saskatoon improved considerably in 2002, it failed to 
do so in Regina. In Saskatoon, the unemployment rate 
fell half a point to 6.4% in December, and the em- 
ployment rate hit 67.0% at year-end, a jump of 3.9 
points. In Regina, the unemployment rate was essen- 
tially unchanged at 5.4% but the employment rate 
slipped 0.2 points to 68.4%. 
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The only other province where employment grew @ Notes 
faster than the rate of growth for the nation as a whole 1 See a forthcoming Perspectives article by M. Tabi and S. 
was New Brunswick. In that province, an additional Langlois for more detail on the quality of job growth in 2002. 


13,000 (3.9%) people were employed by December, 2 For more information, see “The labour market: Up 
dropping the unemployment rate 1.2 points to 10.2% north, down south” by G. Bowlby and J. Usalcas in the 
and pushing the employment rate to 57.5% (1.9 points). December 2002 online edition of Perspectives. 


3. The Labour Force Survey began in 1946 but has changed the 
way it measures employment and unemployment. The current 
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The labour market: 


Up north, down south 


Geoff Bowlby and Jeannine Usalcas 


Unless otherwise noted, all data are seasonally 
adjusted and as of December 3, 2002. 


of Canada and the United States. In fact, they are 

often viewed as one common North American 
economy—and with good reason. During the reces- 
sions of the 1980s and 1990s, when the U.S. economy 
suffered, so did the Canadian—and to a greater 
degree. Indeed, it is often said that when the United 
States catches a cold, Canada gets the flu. 


With the introduction of the Canada-U.S. Free Trade 
Accord and then NAFTA, some expected that the 
inevitable progression of economic linkages would 
leave Canada even more susceptible to the ups and 
downs of the American economy. However, the very 
rapid expansion of the economy and labour force in 
Canada in 2002 stands in contrast to the relative 
stagnation south of the border. 


| EW MAJOR ECONOMIES ate as intertwined as those 


While the U.S. went into official recession in 2001, 
Canada showed only one quarter during which its 
economy shrank. Not since 1974 has the economy 
grown in Canada while contracting in the United States. 
Not only was 2001 much worse for the American 
economy, which bottomed out in the third quarter, 
but since then economic growth has been stronger in 
Canada. 


The divergence is even more apparent in labour mar- 
ket trends than in the overall economic trends. While 
Canadian employment eked out a small gain in 2001 
and saw an explosive growth in the first half of 2002, 
U.S. employment dropped sharply in 2001 and was 
flat for the first half of 2002. This article documents 
and helps explain the key economic and labour 
market trends in both countries. 


The authors are with the Labour Statistics Division. 
Geoff Bowlby can be reached at (613) 951-3325 or 
Leoff: bowlby@statcan.ca; Jeannine Usalcas at (613) 951-4720 
or jeannine.usalcas@statcan.ca. 
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The North American economy slipped in 2001, 
mostly in the United States 


The 2001 economic contraction in the United States 
was unique in that it did not seem to affect Canada as 
much as past downturns (Chart A). In the downturn 
of the early 1980s,’ the U.S. economy shrank by 2.9%, 
while gross domestic product (GDP) in Canada 
decreased 3.3%. During the early 1990s, a similar story 
occutred. GDP in the U.S. fell 1.5%, much less than 
the 3.0% drop in Canada. 


But during the 2001 downturn in the United States, the 
Canadian economy expanded slightly. While GDP in the 
U.S. declined 0.6% between the last quarter of 2000 and 
the third quarter of 2001, it actually increased by 0.1% in 
Canada. This was much slower than growth during 
the 1997 to 2000 period, but growth nevertheless. 


Chart A: The 2001 economic slowdown in the 
U.S. affected Canada less than past downturns. 
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Not only did Canada fare better than the U.S. in the 
first three quarters of 2001, but when both economies 
began to pick up in the fourth quarter, Canada’s eco- 
nomic growth was much stronger. From the third 
quarter of 2001 to the third quarter of 2002, GDP 
increased by 4.0% in Canada, compared with 3.2% in 
the United States. 


Implications for the labour market 


As both economies weakened during the U.S. down- 
turn, so too did the labour markets (Chart B). While 
the economy in the U.S. shrank during the first three 
quarters of 2001, employment contracted during the 
full 12 months of the year, dropping 1.1% (-1.4 mil- 
lion). During the same period in Canada, payroll 
employment increased by a scant 0.9% (+108,000).’ 


The weakened job situation caused unemployment 
rates to rise in both countries. As the Canadian rate 
(see Unemployment) increased from 6.0% to 7.1% at 
year-end, the rate in the U.S. rose from 4.0% to 5.8%. 
Had it not been for a drop in labour force participa- 
tion in the U.S., the U.S. unemployment rate would 
have increased by more. In Canada, labour force par- 
ticipation ended the year unchanged (Chart C). 


A I) 


Chart B: During the U.S. downturn, Canadian 
employment was flat, while U.S. employment 
was down sharply. Since then, employment in 
Canada has rebounded. 
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Unemployment 


ESE ET DE BT TEE BE YALL SITET TIRE 


Throughout this article, the Canadian rate has been 
adjusted to be closer to U.S. concepts of unemployment. 
For more information on how these adjustments were 
made, see the Autumn 1998 issue of Labour Force Update 
(Statistics Canada catalogue no. 71-005-XPB). 


As a result of the relative strength of the Canadian 
economy in 2002, significant employment gains were 
made, but in the United States the employment trend 


ELL a A 
Chart C: By mid-2002, virtually all of the 


unemployment rate gap could be accounted 
for by Canada’s higher participation rate. 
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was flat. In the first seven months of the year, employ- 
ment in Canada increased 290,000 (+2.3%) while in 
the U.S., it was down 99,000 (-0.1%). The unemploy- 
ment rate in Canada declined as a result, hitting 6.8% 
by July, down 0.3 percentage points from December 
2001. In the U.S., the unemployment rate in July was 5.9%, 
up slightly from 5.8% at the start of the year. 


The continued strength in the Canadian labour market 
and weakness in the U.S. narrowed the employment 
rate gap between the two. For nine years (1992 to 
2000), the difference between the Canadian and USS. 
employment rates was 2 to 4 percentage points. By 
July 2002, the gap had narrowed to 0.2 percentage 
points, the smallest since 1988. 


These labour market changes also affected rates of 
participation, as a greater percentage of Canadians than 
Americans were in the labour market by mid-2002. 
The last time the Canadian participation rate was higher 
was in 1991. 


Why was this downturn so different? 


Compared with the 1990s recession, the 2001 con- 
traction of the economy was much milder—to a large 
extent because North American consumers continued 
to spend. The 1990s recession, on the other hand, was 


Chart D: A large drop in private investment put 
a greater drag on the U.S. economy in 2001. 
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characterized by a drop in consumer spending and 
housing demand in the United States, and an outright 
collapse in Canada. 


The main drag on the two economies in 2001 was the 
reduction in business spending (Chart D). In the U.S., 
the drop in private investment was much deeper. By 
the end of the third quarter of 2001, private invest- 
ment in the United States had fallen 11%, much more 
than the 2% drop in Canada. 


Falling business investment directly affects the 
labour market... 


Falling business investment had some direct effect on 
the labour markets in both countries, but more so in 
the United States. Employment in the manufacture of 
industrial machinery and electronic products in Canada 
fell by 7.1% between December 2000 and December 
2001—a large drop, but not as big as the 11.0% slide 
in the United States. 


Overall, manufacturing was one of the main sources 
of divergent trends in employment in 2001 (Chart E). 
In the U.S., where manufacturing employment growth 
had been very weak for a number of years, manufac- 
turing employment dove 7.1% (-1.3 million), but in 
Canada it fell only 3.0% (-61,000). 


Chart E: U.S. manufacturing employment fell 
considerably in 2001, Canada’s less so. 
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....Dut machinery and equipment manufacturing 
employment not the only source of divergence 


Much of the divergence resulted from the smaller de- 
cline in industrial machinery and electronic product 
employment—not from differing trends in auto and 
auto parts employment (Table 1). In the U.S., sales of 
automobiles and light trucks fell somewhat through 
2000 and into 2001. As a result, production at U.S. 
and Canadian plants slowed and employment fell. In 
both countries, employment in transportation equip- 
ment dropped 6.2% in 2001. In the United States, 
transportation equipment employment had already 
been on a downward trend since late 1998 but in 
Canada, employment in the industry had been rising. 


In line with declining automotive production, employ- 
ment at metal producers fell in both countries in 2001, 
but the decline in Canada (-2.6%) was significantly less 
than in the United States (-8.0%). In the face of in- 
creased international competition and falling profits, 
numerous U.S. steel companies filed for Chapter 11 
bankruptcy in 2001—most notably, Bethlehem Steel.’ 


Table 1: Employment change by industry” 


December 2000 to December 2001 


Canada U.S. Canada U.S. 
000 % 
Industrial aggregate 107.5 -1,429.0 0.9 -1.1 
Mining, oil and gas 3.8 15.0 2.8 Pil 
Construction 49.9 -35.0 9.0 -0.5 
Manufacturing -61.4 -1,310.0 -3.0 -7.1 
Textiles and apparel AEG -147.0 1.0 -12.4 
Rubber and plastics 164. -66.0 0.9 -6.6 
Metal products -7.7 -178.0 -2.6 -8.0 
Transportation 
equipment -15.2 -113.0 -6.2 -6.2 
Machinery and 
equipment =2ilet -522.0 -7.1 -11.0 
Other manufacturing -19.9 -284.0 -2.1 -3.8 
Utilities 1.0 -8.0 0.9 -0.9 
Trade lide: -367.0 0.5 -1.2 
Transportation and 
warehousing -1.8 -225.0 -0.3 -4.9 
Finance, insurance and 
real estate 1.8 115.0 0.2 We) 
Services 102.0 -77.0 1.9 -0.2 
Public administration 0.9 463.0 0.1 2.2 


Sources: Survey of Employment, Payrolls and Hours (Canada); 
Current Employment Statistics (United States) 
See Industry concordance. 
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The greater decline of the U.S. manufacturing sector 
had larger, negative, spin-off effects in the transporta- 
tion industry. In the U.S., transportation employment 
fell 4.9% compared with only 0.3% in Canada. In 
2001, trucking employment in the U.S. dropped 1.7% 
while increasing 3.3% in Canada. 


Earlier adjustments in the 
Canadian airline industry 


The gain in trucking employment in Canada was 
enough to offset the drop in air transportation, a drop 
that was proportionately larger in Canada than in the 
United States. In Canada (Chart F), the air transporta- 
tion industry began to cut back staff early in the year, 
beginning a downward trend that undoubtedly accel- 
erated after the collapse in travel following September 
11. In the U.S., almost all of the year’s losses occurred 
in the September to December period, when the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics noted the largest air trans- 
portation employment decline on record. 


Who was most affected in 2001? 


With the employment loss in the United States (-1.1%) 
and weak growth in Canada (+0.9%) came increased 
unemployment rates in both countries in 2001 (Table 2). 


Chart F: The decline in air transportation 
employment in 2001 was larger in Canada. 
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In the U.S., the rate increased 1.8 percentage points to 
end the year at 5.8%, while in Canada the rate increased 
1.1 points to 7.1%. 


Youths were particularly hard hit in 2001 in both coun- 
tries, but more so in the United States. The youth 
unemployment rate in the U.S. leapt 2.7 percentage 
points to 11.9%. The Canadian rate, although higher, 
increased by a more moderate 1.4 percentage points 
TOME As. 


Table 2: Selected labour force rates 


December December July 
2000 2001 2002 
% 
Unemployment rate 

Canada, 16 and over 6.0 ThL 6.8 
Men One 7.8 Wee 
Women Sis) 6.4 6.3 
16 to 24 elie 12.9 12.4 
25 to 54 Ore 6.2 5.9 
55 and over 87/ 5.4 4.8 
United States 4.0 5.8 5.9 
Men 4.1 5.8 6.0 
Women 3.9 5.8 a t/ 
16 to 24 9.2 11.9 28 
25 to 54 3.0 AW, 4.8 
55 and over 2.9 4.0 Sh 7/ 

Employment rate 
Canada, 16 and over 62.4 61.7 62.4 
Men 68.7 65 68.3 
Women 56.4 56.1 56.8 
16 to 24 6ilkS 60.2 61.0 
25 to 54 80.1 79.4 80.3 
55 and over PUAN Tf Zor 20u1 
United States 64.5 63.0 62.6 
Men 71.6 69.9 69.5 
Women 57.9 BOs) 56.3 
16 to 24 60.0 56.0 5O+2 
Z5itOo4 81.4 79.8 79.1 
55 and over 31.6 S22 Sore 

Participation rate 
Canada, 16 and over 66.4 66.4 67.0 
Men Theis} Wioual TonO 
Women 59.8 60.0 60.6 
16 to 24 69.5 69.1 69.7 
25 to 54 84.5 84.6 85.4 
55 and over PASI 26.6 24 
United States 67.2 66.8 66.5 
Men 74.7 HA 73.9 
Women 60.2 60.0 SKS) 7/ 
16 to 24 66.0 63.6 63.0 
25 to 54 83.9 83.7 83.1 
55 and over 32.4 33.6 C4er, 


Sources: Labour Force Survey (Canada); Current Population 
Survey (United States) 
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The higher youth unemployment rate in Canada was a 
reflection of greater labour market participation. In 
fact, a higher proportion of Canadian youth was 
employed (60% compared with 56%) by December 
2001, suggesting an economy in Canada more favour- 
able to youths. 


Youth participation rates declined by 2.4 percentage 
points in the United States compared with 0.4 in 
Canada (Chart G). By the end of 2001, Canadian youth 
participation stood at 69.1%, much higher than the 
63.6% in the United States. 


Two factors more than likely account for the high 
numbers of American youth not participating in the 
labour market in 2001. Most importantly, the United 
States experienced a much stronger labour market 
contraction. With fewer skills and experience, young 
workers are among the first to be let go. 


Secondly, demographics may have played a role. The 
American youth population has been growing at a 
faster pace since 1996 (Chart H). From December 
2000 to December 2001, it grew by 1.8% compared 
with only 0.6% in Canada. An increasing youth popu- 
lation in a very tough labour market translates to 
greater competition for fewer jobs. 


Chart G: Youth participation rates have been 
higher in Canada for over three years. 
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Chart H: Youth population has risen much 
faster in the U.S., contributing to a more 
competitive job market for young people. 
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Core-age workers 


The unemployment rate for core-age workers (25 to 
54) increased 1.7 percentage points in 2001 in the U.S., 
but only 1.0 in Canada. Core-age men in both coun- 
tries had similar increases, but Canadian women were 
better able to retain their jobs. Their unemployment 
rate rose only 0.5 percentage points compared with 
1.8 for American women. 


The participation rate for core-age workers in both 
countries scarcely changed in 2001. By December 
2001, it had increased 0.1 percentage points to 84.6% 
in Canada, and decreased 0.2 percentage points to 
83.7% in the United States. 


Older workers 


Labour market changes for older workers (55 and 
overt) were similar in the two countries. The Canadian 
unemployment rate increased from 3.7% to 5.4% 
between December 2000 and December 2001; the 
American rate, from 2.5% to 4.0%. 


In both countries, the increase in unemployment rates 
among older workers was due entirely to rising par- 
ticipation. In fact, employment opportunities 
improved. The employment rate of American older 


The labour market: Up north, down south 


Data sources 


SEE ULE I ESET TSE PES SE LL OT EGE OE SEE ESTE I 


General trends in unemployment and demographic 
changes are from the Current Population Survey 
(United States) and the Labour Force Survey (Canada). 
Industry employment comparisons use the Current 
Employment Statistics survey (United States) and the 
Survey of Employment, Payrolls and Hours (Canada). 
Local Area Unemployment Statistics were used for 
state analysis. More information on the U.S. surveys can 
be found on the Bureau of Labor Statistics Web site at 
www.bls.gov. 


The Current Population Survey (CPS) is a monthly 
household survey with a sample size of approximately 
60,000 households. It provides statistics on the labour 
status (employed, unemployed, and not in the labour 
force) and demographic characteristics of the civilian non- 
institutional population 16 years of age and over. 


The Current Employment Statistics (CES) survey is 
a monthly, employer-based survey with a sample of over 
390,000 establishments. It collects employment, hours, 
and earnings of payroll jobs in non-farm industries 
(excluding private households). Estimates from the 
CES survey refer only to wage and salary workers 
(employees). 


Since the CPS sample size is not large enough to 
provide reliable monthly estimates for all geographic 
levels, the Local Area Unemployment Statistics (LAUS) 
program provides monthly estimates of employment and 
unemployment by geographic detail (some 6,800 areas). 
The official concepts and definitions are the same as those 
used in the CPS. Monthly estimates for states are pro- 
duced using a variety of methodologies, combining cur- 
rent and historical data from several sources—CPS, CES 
and the unemployment insurance program. 


The Labour Force Survey (LFS) is a monthly household 
survey, with a sample size of approximately 53,000 
Canadian households. It provides estimates on the 
labour force status and demographic characteristics of 
the civilian non-institutional population 15 years of age and 
over. Estimates are produced at the national, provincial, 
and sub-provincial levels. Excluded are residents of 
Yukon, the Northwest Territories and Nunavut; persons 
living on Indian reserves; full-time members of the 
Canadian Forces; and inmates of institutions. 


The Survey of Employment, Payrolls and Hours 
(SEPH) is the Canadian monthly establishment survey and 
is based on a census of administrative records 
(payroll deduction remittances) and the Business 
Payroll Survey. It collects data on the number of employ- 
ees paid, payrolls, and hours at detailed industrial, 
provincial and territorial levels. Excluded are establish- | 
ments primarily involved in agriculture, fishing and 
trapping; private households; religious organizations; and | 
military personnel. 
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workers in 2001 increased 0.6 percentage points to 
32.2% and 0.5 percentage points to 25.2% for Cana- 
dian older workers. These gains were experienced 
equally by men and women. 


What happened in 2002? 


From the third quarter of 2001 to the third quarter of 
2002, output in Canada increased 4.0%, compared 
with 3.2% in the U.S. Private investment by Canadian 
and American firms had yet to rebound in earnest, but 
significant improvements in residential construction 
and strong net export growth caused growth in 
Canada to be much stronger. 


As stated earlier, this greater economic growth had a 
more positive effect on the Canadian labour market. 
In the first seven months of 2002, the number of 
employees increased 2.3% (+290,000), whereas in the 
United States employment during this period was flat 
(-0.1%). This helped the unemployment rate in Canada 
drop from 7.1% at the start of the year to 6.8% by 
July. Had it not been for a huge increase in labour 
market participation during this period, the unemploy- 
ment rate would have fallen more. In the United States, 
the unemployment rate was 5.9% in July, up from 5.8% 
in December 2001. 


Chart I: Growth in new housing starts in 
Canada caught up to U.S. growth in 2002. 
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The strength of the Canadian economy in 2002: 
houses and cars 


January 2002 saw an explosion of housing construc- 
tion in Canada as consumers reacted to very low in- 
terest rates. That month, Canadian housing starts 
jumped to 40% above their 1992 levels and hovered 
there for the first half of the year (Chart I). 


The surge in housing starts in Canada led to a huge 
13% increase in residential investment following the 
third quarter of 2001 (Chart J). In the United States, 
the increase was a more moderate 3%. After running 
behind U.S. residential investment for a number of 
years, Canadian investment in the second quarter of 
2002 was 24% higher than in 1997, compared with a 
21% gain in the US. 


In Canada, the construction boom had a much greater 
effect on employment. By July, construction 
employment was up 1.2% since the start of the year. 
In the United States, construction jobs fell 1.7% in the 
same period. 


Chart J: The stronger rebound in Canada can 
be traced to more residential investment and an 
improved trade position. 
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In Canada, the increase in home construction and sales 
spurred employment in real estate services. Much of 
the 3.1% increase in finance, insurance, and real estate 
employment can be attributed to a gain in real estate, 
as well as to added work at banks—perhaps a reac- 
tion to an increase in home financing. 


The Canadian construction boom is not the only rea- 
son for the faster expansion here. Exports picked up, 
leading to a rebound in the Canadian manufacturing 
sector in 2002 (Chart K). Sales and production of 
automobiles after the third quarter of 2001 were 
stronger in Canada than in the United States. The 
rebounding automobile sector contributed greatly to 
the expansion in exports from Canada during this time. 


Driven by low-rate financing and strong pent-up de- 
mand, the jump in car dealer sales was significant, up 
9.3% to $6.9 billion in the second quarter. This, com- 
bined with a 2.9% increase in sales at U.S. car dealers, 
led to greater automobile and parts production in both 
countries, but particularly in Canada. Here, automo- 
bile shipments jumped 10.1% after the third quarter 
of 2001, somewhat greater than the 7.8% increase in 
auto and parts production in the United States. 


Chart K: Manufacturing shipments growth was 
much stronger in Canada in 2002. 
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Even though car and parts sales and production 
increased in the United States, employment in the 
industry continued on the downward trend that began 
four years earlier (Chart L). In Canada, however, the 
employment gain in transportation equipment was sig- 
nificant. In the first half of 2002, it increased 7.0%, 
compared with a 2.8% drop in the United States 
(Table 3). 


Retail and wholesale trade employment increased a 
considerable 3.8% in Canada, whereas it was flat in 
the United States in the first seven months of the year. 
In Canada, retail trade employment increased 4.5% 
between July 2001 and July 2002, and a third of this 
gain can be attributed to added employment at con- 
struction product retailers, furniture and appliance 
stores, and motor vehicle dealers. 


Also related to the expansion of automobile produc- 
tion jobs north of the border was a 3.9% gain in metal 
product manufacturing jobs. In the United States, the 
problems in that industry persisted into the first seven 
months of 2002, as metal manufacturers shed another 
1.7% of their workforce. 


Canada saw an upturn in employment in machinery 
manufacturing, pushing employment in the broader 
machinery and equipment sector up 3.4%. In the United 


Chart L: Employment in transportation 
equipment manufacturing rebounded in 
Canada, but continued to decline in the U.S. 
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States, employment in this industry continued to fall, 
dropping another 3.6% in the first seven months of 
2002. Machinery equipment producers largely service 
other manufacturers. With the recent gains in manu- 
facturing shipments in Canada being considerably 
larger (8.2% year-to-date by July) than the gains in the 
United States (3.5%), one would expect greater hiring 
at Canadian machinery equipment producers. 


Government spending increased in both the United 
States and Canada following the end of the third quar- 
ter 2001. While the spending increase was greater in 
the U.S. than in Canada, much of it in the U.S. was 
military-related; in Canada, defence expenditure in- 
creases wete more moderate. In both countries, the 
number of armed forces personnel has been on an 
upward trend ever since the September 11 attacks. 


Added spending in health care and social assistance in 
2002 in Canada helped contribute to the greater gains 
in services employment in Canada (Chart M). In the 
first seven months of the year, health care and social 
assistance employment increased 2.5%, compared with 
a 1.5°% gain in that sector in the United States. Services 
to business also increased at a faster pace in Canada 
than in the U.S. In Canada, the number of employees 


Table 3: Employment change by industry* 


December 2001 to July 2002 
Canada U.S. Canada WES: 


000 % 
Industrial aggregate 290.0 -99.0 223 -0.1 
Mining, oil and gas -1.3 -14.0 -0.9 -2.5 
Construction 7.0 -115.0 122 -1.7 
Manufacturing 54.5 -320.0 Df -1.9 
Metal products a0 -35.0 3.9 -1.7 
Transportation 
equipment 16.0 -48.0 7.0 -2.8 
Machinery and 
equipment 9.4 -153.0 3.4 -3.6 
Other manufacturing 18.0 -84.0 1.6 -0.8 
Utilities -0.4 0.0 -0.3 0.0 
Trade 84.3 -2.0 BC) 0.0 
Transportation and 
warehousing -0.8 -4.0 -0.1 -0.1 
Finance, insurance and 
real estate 23.8 -11.0 Sma -0.1 
Services 116.1 261.0 D4 0.6 
Public administration (\// 106.0 0.9 0.5 


Sources: Survey of Employment, Payroll and Hours (Canada); 
Current Employment Statistics (United States) 
See Industry concordance. 
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Chart M: Services employment increased much 
more in Canada. 
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in business services (such as professional, engineering 
and legal services) increased 4.7%, considerably more 
than the 0.6% growth south of the border. 


Who was getting the jobs in 2002? 


By mid-2002, employment rates in Canada had 
returned to the highs of December 2000. All major 
age and sex groups experienced similar employment 
rate increases with the exception of older men, whose 
employment rate increased by 1.4 points, much greater 
than the overall average of 0.8 points. 


Employment rates in the United States continued to 
decline for youth and core-age workers (down almost 
1.0 percentage points) through mid 2002, while older 
workers continued to find employment (1.2 percent- 
age point increase). By July 2002, employment rates in 
the United States were still approximately 2 percent- 
age points below December 2000 levels. 


Unemployment rates in Canada declined for each sex 
and major age group by mid-2002, although men, 
youth and older workers had slightly higher than 
average decreases. In the United States, unemployment 
rates for men, youth and adult workers continued to 
increase into 2002. 
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Increase in part-time work a North American 
phenomenon 


Much discussion has focused on the ‘quality’ of the 
employment growth in Canada in the last year—a 
growing share of employment growth has been part- 
time rather than full-time (Chart N). Part-time employ- 
ment grew faster than full-time employment in Canada 
in the last year, increasing 3.7% from July 2001 to July 
2002, compared with a 1.8% increase in full-time em- 
ployment. The United States saw an even greater in- 
crease in part-time employment during the same time, 


4.9%. 


Even though part-time employment increased, the 
proportion of employment that is part-time (part-time 
rate) increased minimally in Canada, from 22.6% in 
July 2001 to 23.0% in July 2002. In the United States, 
the part-time rate increased from 16.0% to 16.9% over 
the same period. 


The regional perspective 


Only two provinces experienced a net decline in 
employment in 2001 (Figure): British Columbia 
(-61,000) and Saskatchewan (-15,000). British Colum- 
bia’s losses were caused mainly by a lumber produc- 


Chart N: Part-time employment grew faster in 
the U.S. than in Canada. 
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tion slowdown or halting of operations, while 
Saskatchewan experienced falling farm employment, 
a trend that started in 2000. 


Most provinces, however, experienced an unemploy- 
ment rate increase, except Manitoba and Newfound- 
land and Labrador where unemployment rates 
decreased minimally (0.4 percentage points). Quebec 
and British Columbia had the highest increases—1.7 
and 2.8 percentage points respectively between 
December 2000 and December 2001. 


By July 2002, employment had increased for 9 of the 
10 provinces, with Ontario, Quebec, British Colum- 
bia, and Alberta experiencing the bulk of growth. 
Eight of the 10 provinces experienced unemployment 
rate declines by mid-2002. Unemployment rates for 
Ontario and Manitoba increased minimally from 
December 2001, by 0.3 and 0.4 percentage points 
respectively. 


In the U.S., employment declines and unemployment 
increases in 2001 were more widespread. Employ- 
ment declined in 31 of the 50 states in 2001. New 
York, Michigan, Illinois, Washington and Georgia were 
among the hardest hit, accounting for two-thirds of 
the employment decrease. Unemployment rate 
increases were even more widespread, as rates rose in 
46 of the 50 states, with increases of a full percentage 
point in 28 states. 


The labour market outlook fared better for the first 
seven months of 2002. Between December 2001 and 
July 2002, employment declined in only 11 states, and 
16 enjoyed increases of over 2%. By mid-2002, New 
York (1.7%), Washington (2.3%) and Georgia (2.4%), 
three of the hardest hit in 2001, enjoyed employment 
increases. Unemployment rates increased in less than 
half of the states (24), and only two experienced an 
increase of a full percentage point or more. 


Conclusion 


The first seven months of 2002 were remarkably posi- 
tive for the labour market in Canada, but unfortu- 
nately, the same cannot be said for the United States. 
Employment in Canada increased by 2.3% between 
December 2001 and July 2002, whereas in the U.S., 
the trend was flat (-0.1%). 


Not only were Canadian /rends more positive, the state 
of the labour market in Canada was in better shape. 
As a result of the relative strength of the Canadian 
economy, the proportion of the Canadian population 
working shot above 62%, while it tumbled in the U.S., 
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Figure: Changes in employment and the unemployment rate, by province and state. 
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Sources: Labour Force Survey (Canada); Local Area Unemployment Statistics program (United States) 
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essentially eliminating the persistent employment rate 
gap. (However, the full-time employment rate in the 
United States remained higher than in Canada.) A gap 
remained in the unemployment rate, but Canada’s was 
higher only because Canadians were mote likely to be 
participating in the labour market. 


B Notes 


1 In the 1980s, the economic downturn ran from the 
fourth quarter of 1981 to the third quarter of 1982. In the 
1990s, the contraction ran from the third quarter of 1990 to 
the first quarter of 1991. The 2001 decline occurred over the 
first three quarters of 2001. 


The labour market: Up north, down south 


2 Inthis paragraph, the employment figures used are from 
the Survey of Employment, Payroll and Hours (Canada) and 
the Current Establishment Survey (United States). 


3 See David Langdon, Terrance McMenamin and Thomas 
Krolik, “U.S. labor market in 2001: Economy enters a 
recession,” Monthly Labor Review 125 no. 2 (Washington: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, February 2002). 
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Industry concordance 


trial Classification system (SIC). 


Industry 


Table for comparisons of estimates from the Survey of employment, payrolls and hours (SEPH), using the North Ameri- 
can Industry Classification System (NAICS), and the Current Employment Statistics (CES), using the Standard Indus- 


SEPH — NAICS (including codes) 


CES — SIC (including codes) 


Mining, oil and gas 

Construction 

Manufacturing 
Textiles and apparel 


Rubber and plastics 
Metal products 
Transportation equipment 
Machinery and equipment 


Utilities 
Trade 


Transportation and 
warehousing 


Finance, insurance 
and real estate 


Services 


Public administration 


Mining, oil and gas extraction (21) 
Construction (23) 


Manufacturing (31-33) 
Textile mills and products, clothing, 
and leather products (313-316) 
Plastics and rubber (326) 
Primary and fabricated metals (331-332) 
Transportation equipment (336) 
Machinery, computer, electronic, 
electric equipment (333-335) 


Utilities (22) 
Wholesale and retail trade (41, 44-45) 
Transportation and warehousing (48-49) 


Finance, insurance and real estate (52-53) 


Information and cultural industries (51) 

Professional, scientific and technical 
services (54) 

Management of companies and 
enterprises (55) 

Administrative and support, waste manage- 
ment and remediation services (56) 

Educational services (61) 

Health care and social assistance (62) 

Arts, entertainment and recreation (71) 

Accommodation and food services (72) 

Other services (81) 


Public administration (91) 


Mining (10-14) 
Construction (15-17) 


Manufacturing (20-39) 

Textile mill products, apparel and 
leather products (22, 23, 31) 

Rubber and plastic products (30) 

Primary and fabricated metals (33-34) 

Transportation equipment (37) 

Industrial, commercial, computer, 
electronic, other electric equipment, 

instruments (35-36, 38) 


Utilities (49) 
Wholesale and retail trade (50-59) 
Transportation (40-47) 


Finance, insurance and real estate (60-67) 


Services, communications (70-88, 48) 


Public administration (91-99) 
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Appendix 


Chart A1: Employment rates by sex and age 
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Chart A2: Unemployment rates by sex and age 
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Chart A3: Participation rates by sex and age 
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Chart A4: Population indexes by age 
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Chart A5: Index of employment by industry* 
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Chart A5: Index of employment by industry* (concluded) 
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Quality of jobs 


added in 2002 


Martin Tabi and Stéphanie Langlois 


HE LABOUR MARKET IN CANADA improved 

considerably in 2002, with employment jumping 

560,000 of 3.7% ftom: December-2001 sto 
December 2002. After the slowdown in both 
economic growth and employment in 2001, almost 
no one anticipated such a strong performance (Bowlby 
2003). 


The trend in employment contrasted between the 
United States and Canada. Employment in the U.S. 
remained almost unchanged (-0.1%), with the 
economy growing at a weaker pace than in Canada. 
The sudden reversal of trend from 2001, robust 
growth of part-time employment, and the stagnation 
of the American labour market in 2002 are all reasons 
to question the quality of the jobs added in 2002. 


Job quality can be evaluated in several ways. On a per- 
sonal level, criteria could include wages, number of hours 
worked, shift work, place of work, commuting distance, 
work relationships, and so forth. Each individual may 
assign a different importance to each factor. 


For the economy as a whole, what defines a good job 
refers more to concepts of productivity. Jobs with 
higher wages, more hours of paid work, and stability 
will make a greater contribution to economic growth. 
This approach has been adopted for this study. 


While definite conclusions on the quality of job growth 
in 2002 are not possible, some indications of the 
nature of the employment gain can be gleaned from 
the Labour Force Survey. 


Hourly wages 


From the perspective of economic growth and pro- 
ductivity, a direct measure of the quality of a job is its 
wage. Average hourly wages continued to rise in 2002, 


The authors are with the Labour Statistics Division. Martin 
Tabi can be reached at (613) 951-5269 or martin.tabi@ 
statcan.ca, Stéphanie Langlois at (613) 951-3180 or 
stephanie.langlois(@statcan.ca. 
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reaching $17.66. The 2.8% increase between 2001 and 
2002 was slightly less than the increases recorded in 
the previous two years (3.1% and 3.2% respectively). 


By way of comparison, the annual average all-items 
consumer price index (CPI) rose 2.2% in 2002, some- 
what less than wages (Chart A). On average, consum- 
ers paid 2.6% more for goods and services in 2001 
than they did in 2000. In 2000, the average increase 
was 2.7%. 


Chart A: Hourly earnings increased more than 
consumer prices. 


Earnings ($) Increase (%) 
18.0 3.5 
CPI 
17.5 + (right scale) 4+ 3.0 
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Sources: Labour Force Survey; Prices Division 
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Through a variety of measures, the distribution of 
wages remained roughly unchanged in 2002. One 
broad indicator of wage distribution is the share of 
employees earning less than the average hourly wage, 
about 58% each year since 1997, 


The rise in real wages and the creation of relatively 
few minimum wage jobs in 2002 are positive indica- 
tions of the quality of job growth. In 2002, the total 
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Chart B: For the third straight year, less than 
5% of employees earned minimum wage or less. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 
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number of employees increased more rapidly (3.6%) 
than the number working at minimum wage (0.5%). 
Although seven provinces increased their minimum 
wage in 2002, the proportion of employees paid at 
this rate was down slightly from the previous year 
(-0.1%). At 4.7%, the proportion of employees work- 
ing at minimum wage remained under the 5% mark 
for a third consecutive year (Chart B). 


Strong growth of part-time work 


Part-time employment grew by 7.7% (213,000) 
between December 2001 and December 2002, the 
largest annual increase since 1981 (Chart C). Because 


Chart C: After several years of little growth, 
part-time employment jumped in 2002. 
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the increase in part-time employment was almost three 
times the increase in full-time employment (2.8%), the 
proportion of part-time employment rose 0.7 percent- 
age points, reaching 19.0%. After reaching 19.8% in 
July 1993, the highest proportion ever recorded, the 
share of part-time jobs saw a downward trend until 
late 2001. In terms of raw numbers, full-time employ- 
ment increased by a healthy 347,000. 


Youths (age 15 to 24) obtained 27% of the part-time 
gains, almost twice their share of the labour force 
(16%). The increase of 57,000 part-time jobs for 
youths is important; part-time employment is often a 
way for young people to break into the labour mar- 
ket, helping them gain essential work experience. 


The increase in the proportion of part-time employ- 
ees could indicate a less healthy labour market. 
Part-time work is often seen as a form of underem- 
ployment, especially if individuals are working part 
time as a result of less favourable business conditions.’ 


Despite the recent upward trend in part-time employ- 
ment, the share of people working part time because 
of business conditions remained practically unchanged 
in 2002—about 27%, a drop of 0.6 percentage points 
from the 1997 to 2001 average. 


Hourly wage lower for part-time 


Wages for both part- and full-time workers increased 
in 2002 (Table 1). However, hourly pay grew twice as 
rapidly for full-timers. At 3.1%, the wage gain among 
full-time employees was greater than the increase in 
the consumer price index; but for part-timers, the gain 
was well below (1.4%). 


Table 1: Average hourly earnings 


Full-time Change _ Part-time Change 

$ % $ % 

1997 16.52 ie NaS 7, er 
1998 16.72 tle 135 -0.2 
1999 17.16 2.6 11.44 0.8 
2000 17.69 Sie ats tee 2.4 
2001 18.25 re 2223 4.4 
2002 18.82 Saul, 12.40 1.4 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Number of temporary jobs up substantially 


Job permanency 1s also often viewed as a quality indi- 
cator. Permanent jobs, in addition to being more sta- 
ble, tend on average to be better-paying than 
temporary jobs.” 


As a result of slightly stronger growth in temporary 
jobs (4.4% vs. 3.1%), the proportion of temporary 
jobs continued to rise in 2002, from 12.8% to 13.0% 
(Table 2). In fact, the proportion has increased every 


Table 2: Employees in permanent and 
temporary jobs 


Permanent Change Temporary Change 

Fourth 000 % 000 % 
quarter 

1997 10,236.2 1,289.6 
1998 10,467.5 PRE 1,348.3 4.5 
1999 10,811.8 oe 1,401.3 3.9 
2000 11,073.6 2.4 1,582.8 T3XO 
2001 li eZOveR9 thei 1,528.2 -3.4 
2002 11,603.3 She 1,594.9 4.4 


Source: Labour Force Survey, not seasonally adjusted 


year since 1997. In the last six years, temporary 
employment has jumped 30.5% (396,000), while per- 
manent jobs have increased 12.3% (1.2 million), 


Although the percentage increase in temporary jobs 
was greater than in permanent ones between the fourth 
quarters of 2001 and 2002, the numerical increase was 
far less—67,000 compared with 345,000 (Chart D). 


Chart D: The proportion of temporary jobs 
continued to rise in 2002. 
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Since 1997, temporary employment has increased at a 
faster pace than permanent. However, at the same 
time, wages for permanent jobs have risen slightly more 
rapidly (Chart E). In 2002, the average hourly 
wage increased 2.8% for people in permanent and 
temporary jobs. 


Chart E: Hourly earnings rose more for 
permanent jobs. 
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Self-employment once again on the rise 


Most of the indicators presented thus far have focused 
exclusively on employees, who are more numerous 
than self-employed workers. (Self-employment 
accounted for 15.2% of total employment in Decem- 
ber 2002.) However, self-employment also increased 
in 2002. 


After stalling for just over a year and a half, self-em- 
ployment grew significantly in 2002 (4.2%, or 95,000, 
between the fourth quarters of 2001 and 2002) 
(Table 3). Does such growth signify bad, unstable or 
less well-paid employment? Since self-employed 
workers are fairly heterogeneous, the question is diffi- 
cult to answer. Who joined the ranks of this group in 
the past year? Did these people become self-employed 
by default, awaiting a better opportunity? 


The professional, scientific and technical services sec- 
tor has the largest proportion of self-employed work- 
ers, and this sector registered the largest increase in 
self-employment (25,000) between the fourth quarters 
of 2001 and 2002. Possibly some who became self- 
employed in 2002 had been salaried employees who 
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Table 3: Self-employment by industry 


Total 


Professional, scientific and technical 
services 

Trade 

Construction 

Other services 

Agriculture 

Health care and social assistance 

Management, and administrative 
and support services 


Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 


Transportation and warehousing 

Information, culture and recreation 

Accommodation and food services 

Manufacturing 

Educational services 

Forestry, fishing, mining, and oil and gas 
extraction 

Utilities 

Public administration 


Source: Labour Force Survey, not seasonally adjusted 


* Annual average. 


decided to work for themselves 
after the collapse of the high-tech 
sector (Bowlby and Langlois 2002). 
Within professional, scientific and 
technical services, the largest 
increase was in computer systems 
design and related services. 


Self-employment also increased in 
health care and social assistance, 
with a gain of 23,000 concentrated 
in two sub-sectors: ambulatory 
health-care services and social 
assistance. In ambulatory services, 
the advance was mainly in profes- 
sional occupations such as physi- 
cians, dentists, and pharmacists. 
The increase in social services was 
reflected in occupations such as 
teacher assistants, early childhood 
educators, and babysitters. 


Quality of jobs added in 2002 


Who gained and lost the 
most? 


Another way to profile employ- 


eran ment growth in 2002 is to examine 


2001. 2002 Change e002" the occupations and industries in 
000 9 % which the largest number of job 
2,287.5 2,382.7 42 400.0 gains and losses’ occurred between 
the fourth quarters of 2001 and 
319.3 344.7 8.0 14.0 2002. Both part- and full-time jobs 
313.6 287.0 “8.5 12.8 were considered. The average 
pth aie ng ive weekly wage of each group in 2002 
200.5 222.4 10.9 9.0 was compared with the average 
188.6 211.1 11.9 8.3 compensation of employees in 
136.2 151.9 41.5 65 general ($650 per week) to help 
124.8 132.1 5.8 5.6 determine job quality. 
126.3 130.4 3.2 5,5 
99.5 105.7 6.2 4.4 The ten largest gainers 
eee ere oS a3 Most of the ten largest gainers were 
97.2 95.5 eA 4.0 pees 
52-1 48.8 -63 2.0 full-time jobs with higher than 
nae iy oe 7, average weekly wages (Table 4). 


But, retail salespersons and sales 
clerks working part time in the 
trade sector showed the largest gain 
in employment, an increase of 


29,000 (12%) between the fourth 


Table 4: Top ten job gainers in 2002 


Fourth-quarter Weekly 
change earnings 
number % $ 
Part-time retail salespersons and sales clerks 
in trade 28,600 Tale 149 
Full-time registered nurses in health care and 
social assistance 21,300 oat 936 
Full-time elementary school and kindergarten 
teachers in educational services 20,200 15.4 946 
Full-time retail salespersons and sales clerks 
in trade 18,300 6.9 469 
Part-time nurses aides and orderlies in health 
care and social assistance 12,600 24.7 PG 
Full-time motor vehicle mechanics, technicians, 
and mechanical repairers in trade 11,500 215 706 
Full-time restaurant and food service managers 
in accommodation and food services 11,200 31.9 652 
Full-time truck drivers in manufacturing 11,200 61.2 738 
Full-time construction trades helpers and 
labourers in construction 11,000 16.8 638 
Full-time computer systems analysts in 
professional, scientific and technical services 10,300 SA 1133 


Source: Labour Force Survey, not seasonally adjusted 
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quarters of 2001 and 2002. How- 
ever, average compensation per 
week for this type of job was $149 
in 2002—$501 less than for em- 
ployees in general. 


Registered nurses working full time 
in health care and social assistance 
ranked second with a rise of 21,000 
(14%). In 2002, they earned $936 
per week, or $286 more than 
employees in general. The health- 
care and social-assistance industry 
was one of the fastest growing in- 
dustries in 2002. 


. Sizeable increases were also evident 
for other full-time jobs that paid 
above average, such as elementary 
school and kindergarten teachers 
working in educational services, 
and computer systems analysts 
working in professional, scientific 
and technical services. 


The ten largest losers 

The ten largest losers were almost 
all full-time, but most had below 
average weekly wages (Table 5). 


Shippers and receivers working full 
time in trade, and cooks working 
full time in accommodation and 
food services experienced the larg- 
est job losses, 19,000 (-32%) and 
15,000 (-15%) respectively. Ship- 
pers and receivers averaged $504 
per week, while cooks at $375 


averaged even less. 


Some well-paid, full-time jobs 
were lost between the fourth quar- 
ters of 2001 and 2002, notably 
those held by computer systems 
analysts in the information, culture 
and recreation industry. In 2002, 
these employees received more 
than $1,000 per week, much higher 
than the overall average. 


Overall, the number of computer 
systems analysts grew by 5,000 
between the fourth quarters of 
2001 and 2002. The number of 
self-employed workers in this 
occupation increased substantially, 
supplementing the increase in 
employees in professional, scien- 
tific and technical services. 


Table 5: Top ten job losers in 2002 


Full-time shippers and receivers in trade 

Full-time cooks in accommodation and 
food services 

Full-time early childhood educators and 
assistants in health care and social 
assistance 

Full-time secretaries (except legal and 
medical) in public administration 

Full-time motor vehicle assemblers, 


inspectors and testers in manufacturing 


Full-time food and beverage servers in 
accommodation and food services 


Full-time sales representatives, wholesale 


trade (non-technical) in trade 


Part-time elementary/secondary teachers n.e.c.* 


Full-time computer systems analysts in 
information, culture and recreation 
Full-time cashiers in trade 


Fourth-quarter Weekly 
change earnings 
number % $ 
-18,700 -31.6 504 
-15,100 -15.2 WAS 
-13,300 -18.4 460 
-12,700 -46.5 610 
-11,800 -25.5 945 
-11,100 -13.9 SZ 
-10,900 -14.8 oul 
-10,500 -26.2 456 
-10,400 -50.9 1,032 
-9,400 -11.0 S35 


Source: Labour Force Survey, not seasonally adjusted 


* Not elsewhere classified. 
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Summary 


While the greater proportionate 
increase in part-time and temporary 
jobs casts a shadow on the nature 
of the strong job growth in 2002, 
the gains were not made at the 
expense of full-time or permanent 
jobs. Increases for the latter, while 
more modest in proportion, were 
larger in absolute terms, indicating 
that many good jobs were added 
in 2002. Although it is hard to 
determine how many added jobs 
were good and how many were 
not, it would be difficult to argue 
that 2002 was a bad year, consid- 
ering the overall growth in wages 
and the sizeable increase in employ- 
ment spread among different types 


of jobs. 


BH Notes 


1 People working part time be- 
cause of ‘business conditions’ would 
prefer to work 30 hours or more 
per week; however, because of these 
conditions, they were not able to 
find full-time work or had their 
hours reduced. Conditions include 
not enough work, a drop in orders, 
retooling, and cutback in hours to 
save costs. 


Reasons for working part time 


Average 
1997 to 2002 
% 
Own illness or disability 23 
Caring for own children 10.8 
Other personal or family 
reponsibilities 45 
Going to school 28.7 
Personal preference 24.6 
Other voluntary reasons 15 
Business conditions, did not look 
for full-time work in the last month 91 
Did not look for, could not find 
full-time work in the last month 9.6 
Business conditions, looked for full-time 
work in the last month 2.8 


Looked for but could not find full-time work 59 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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2 Job permanency is based on the 
intentions of the employer and charac- 
teristics of the job, rather than the 
intentions of the employee. If a job 
that was formerly considered perma- 
nent is ending in the near future be- 
cause of downsizing or closure, it is still 
regarded as permanent. 


A permanent job is one that is 
expected to last as long as the employee 
wants it, given that business condi- 
tions permit. There is no predeter- 
mined termination date. 


A temporary job has a predetermined 
end date, or will end as soon as a 
specified project is completed. Tempo- 
rary jobs are sub-classified into four 
groups: seasonal; temporary, term or 
contract, including work done through 
a temporary help agency; casual job; and 
other temporary work. 


3 Self-employed workers are 
excluded. 


Back Issues: Did you miss something? 


Don’t worry! Back issues of Perspectives on Labour and Income 


ate available. 


Feature articles in these issues include: 


Winter 2002 
overt time : 


Autumn 2002 


On the financial edge - 


Approaching retirement - Union wage premium - Family spending power - 
Income and wealth - Working smarter - 


Falling behind - Housing and income 


- Knowledge workers - Updates: Gambling, Unionization 


Summer 2002 


High-tech boom and bust + Duration of multiple jobholding + Barriers to job-related training - 


at wotk - Retirement update 


Spring 2002 


- Pensions of immigrants ° 


Quality of jobs added in 2002 
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The retirement wave 


Andrew MacKenzie and Heather Dryburgh 


S IN MANY OTHER industrialized nations, Canada’s 

population is relentlessly aging, raising a range 

of individual, organizational and societal chal- 
lenges. One of the key challenges for employers will 
be the availability of qualified workers as the baby 
boom generation, about half of Canada’s labour force, 
‘ enters retirement. 


The baby boom began just after World War II and 
lasted until the mid 1960s, when the broad availability 
of the pill and increasing participation in postsecondary 
education signalled the beginning of the baby bust. To- 
day, the oldest of the boomers are 55 and eligible for 
retirement benefits in many private pension plans. They 
are the beginning of a rising wave of retirements that 
should reach its peak about the time the largest birth 
cohorts (1960 and 1961) hit the median retirement age 
(about 61) in the early 2020s. This retirement wave will 
wash a substantial amount of talent and experience out 
of the workforce. Although awareness of the impending 
loss is widespread (Bolch 2001; Bovbjerg 2001; 
Kotlikoff, Smetters and Walliser 2001; McEvoy and 
Blahna 2001; Regets 2001), until recently, little empiri- 
cal analysis has been done to examine the industries 
and occupations that will be most affected. 


The retirement of the baby boom generation repre- 
sents a challenge for workplaces to replace the outgo- 
ing talent and experience (Foot 1998). Just as the baby 
boomers entered the workforce in large numbers, 
companies must also be prepared for their mass 
retirement. The Workplace and Employee Survey 
(WES) combines information on both employers and 
employees. This unique database provides some 
signals as to which industries and occupations are likely 
to feel the effects sooner than others (see Data source 
and definitions). 


Andrew MacKenzie is with Statistics Canada and temporarily 
on assignment with the Canadian Council on Social 
Development. He can be reached at (613) 236-5868, ext. 
243 or mackenzie@cesd.ca. Heather Dryburgh is with 
Housing, Family, and Social Statistics Division. She can be 
reached at (613) 951-0501 or heather.dryburgh@statcan.ca. 
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Data source and definitions 


The data are from the first year (1999) of the Workplace 
and Employee Survey (WES). Covering both workplaces 
and employees, the survey provides a link between 
workplace changes and the effects on workers. 
Workplaces were sampled from Statistics Canada’s 
Business Register, and employees were then sampled 
from the selected companies. 


Three separate baby-boomer age groups were studied: 
34 to 39; 40 to 45; and 46 to 52. 


Fourteen industry and six occupation groups were used. 


WES does not survey workplaces in crop and animal 
production; fishing, hunting and trapping; private house- 
holds; and public administration. The last omission is 
noteworthy. Preliminary demographic data from other 
sources (including data on the staff of Statistics Canada) 
suggest that public administration has an older demo- 
graphic structure and may encounter replacement stress 
earlier than some other industries as the baby boom 
generation retires. 


This paper looks at age distributions and highlights 
industries with older workforces and relatively young 
retirement ages. Then, age differences among occupa- 
tional groups are used as pointers to succession issues 
within industries. Finally, current measures of turnover 
and unfilled vacancies are used to determine whether 
aging is already affecting some sectors of the economy. 


Employee age and retirement patterns 


Retirement is not simply a matter of turning 65, get- 
ting a gold watch, and saying goodbye to the 
workplace. Retirement is a complex process related 
to financial considerations, family situation, social 
norms, and contractual arrangements (see, for exam- 
ple, Pyper and Giles 2002). However, retirement pat- 
terns do vary systematically across industries in a 
predictable manner; those industries and occupations 
characterized by more generous private pension plans 
tend to have a lower retirement age. Predictable 
replacement pressures will arise where employers have 
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both a low average age of retire- 
ment and an older workforce. 
These workplaces are, in effect, 
being squeezed from two direc- 
tions. Industries and occupations 
where the squeeze is most immi- 
nent can already be identified. 


Education and health care: high 
median ages, low retirement ages 
In the education and health-care 
sector, 64% of men and 63% of 
women were 40 years of age or 
older in 1999 (Table 1). The aver- 
age age of employees in this sector 
was the highest of all industries at 
42.7 (Chart A). The education 
workforce was roughly two years 
older than health care, 44.3 versus 
42.0. According to the Labour 
Force Survey, the median retire- 
ment age in 1999 was 56.4 for 
employees in educational services 
and 61.8 in health care. Thus, in 
education, only 12 years separated 
the median age of employees from 
the median retirement age; in health 
care, 20. 


Several factors have contributed to 
the high average age in education 
and health care. Both industries felt 
the sting of budgetary cutbacks 
in the 1990s, as all levels of gov- 
ernment wrestled with deficit 
problems. Demographics also 
contributed to some slackening of 
demand for elementary and high 
school teachers. As well, both 
industries have relatively high edu- 
cational requirements, so their 
entrants are older than entrants in 
most other industries. 


However, education and health 
cate ate not alone in facing 
an aging workforce. Forestry, 
mining,and oil and gas; and com- 
munication and other utilities also 
have older workforces. Some 58% 
of forestry, mining, and oil and gas 
workers were 40 or older, as were 
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Table 1: Industry employment by age and sex 


Age 
<25 25-29 30-33 34-39 40-45 46-52 53-59 60+ 
% 
Forestry, mining, oil and gas 
Men 4 10 5 24 20 22 13 2 
Women 6 8 8 20 28 25 2 3 
Manufacturing 
Primary products 
Men 5 if 6 ae 24 21 12 
Women 6 14 6 20 21 20 11 1 
Secondary products 
Men 8 12 8 19 Pf 2 11 
Women if 12 ) 26 18 18 8 1 
Capital-intensive tertiary 
Men 4 11 16 25 16 14 11 2 
Women 4 13 dal 26 18 16 9 3 
Labour-intensive tertiary 
Men 12 15 6 20 19 17 if 4 
Women 6 10 i 25 Ale 21 12 2 
Construction 
Men 8 10 9 24 20 16 11 3 
Women 5 1 6 28 26 15 12 paz 
Transportation, warehousing, 
wholesaling 
Men i 8 9 25 22 13 12 4 
Women 8 15 8 Zo 18 ite if 5 
Communication, other utilities 
Men 4 8 8 22 21 25 9 3 
Women 5 if 9 25 Za 24 8F af 
Retail trade, consumer 
services 
Men 21 11 8 Ti 14 is 9 5 
Women 26 10 if 19 14 14 i 3 
Finance, insurance 
Men 4 9 11 26 21 18 8 3 
Women 5 11 ) 28 23 16 vf 2 
Real estate, rental, leasing 
Men if 9 6 32 2 18 9 8 
Women 12 18 9 17 15 1S 10 5 
Business services 
Men 6 11 10 25 18 21 8 3 
Women 6 13 9 26 15 19 8 4 
Education, health care 
Men 4 9 4 19 21 23 15 By 
Women 3 8 4 23 21 26 14 2 
Information, culture 
Men 5 3 8 24 18 26 4 2 
Women 10 13 6 22 19 20 9 1 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 


58% of men and 54% of women 
in communication and other utili- 
ties. The average age for both these 
industries was 41.1, comparable to 
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health care. Within these sectors, 
utilities stands out as having a low 
median retirement age—57.8 in 


1999. 
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Chart A: Half the employees in education and 
health care were 43 or older. 
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Finance, insurance 


Capital intensive tertiary | 


Information, culture 


Secondary products 


Retail trade, consumer services 


! 
38 40 42 44 


Median age 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 


Retail trade and consumer services occupied the 
opposite end of the age spectrum; 32% of men and 
36% of women were less than 30 years old, with an 
average age of 36.1. The large proportion of youth in 
retail trade was primarily the result of young employ- 
ees working part time. 


Based on age alone, education and health care; for- 
estry, mining, and oil and gas; and communication and 
other utilities appeared the most vulnerable to incipi- 
ent retirement. However, when both age and industry 
retirement patterns were considered, education and 
utilities stood apart. 


However, industries do not necessarily represent ho- 
mogenous groups of employees. Occupational hier- 
archies exist within all industries, with the general 
pattern that people rise through the hierarchy as they 
gain experience. Thus managers and others near the 
top are typically older than those lower down and 
therefore more susceptible to the retirement crunch. 


Management and professional occupations lead the 
retirement wave 

Managers do, in fact, comprise the oldest, most expe- 
rienced group of employees. Fully 90% of managers 
had 10 years or more of experience, and 55% were 40 
years of age or older. In comparison, just over a third 
(35%) of marketing and sales employees had reached 
age 40 (Chart B). 


A look at occupations within industries shows that 
managers and professionals in the more vulnerable in- 
dustries will be leading the retirement wave. The 
average age of a manager in education was 47.6, just 
8.8 years shy of the median retirement age. Health care 
managers were 3.7 years younger on average than those 
in education, and 17.9 years away from their median 
retirement age. The age structure for professional 
occupations was identical in education and health care, 


Chart B: Occupations requiring more education or experience tended to have an older age structure. 
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Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
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and much older on average than in other industries. education and health care. Production workers, who 
Managers and professionals in forestry, mining, and likely perform the physical labour associated with for- 
oil and gas were also somewhat older than those in estry, mining, and oil and gas were in the middle in 
most other occupations, but not as old as those in terms of their age distribution (Table 2). 


EEE DS a EN Ie a SPT ME SO VN eB ELEN STDERR Par YE 1S aS A ca NSE ON US eas) 
Table 2: Average ages by industry and occupation 


Mean Median Mean Median 


Forestry, mining, oil and gas Communication, other utilities 
Managers 44.5§ 45® Managers 42.6 43 
Professionals CVPR T/ 40 Professionals 40.8 40 
Technical/trades 41.0 41 Technical/trades 41.4 42 
Marketing/sales F F Marketing/sales F F 
Clerical/administrative Bis 36 Clerical/administrative 40.8 41 
Production workers SiES Si Production workers Sie 40 
Primary product manufacturing Retail trade, consumer services 
Managers 42.0 42 Managers 38.6 38 
Professionals 38.2 38 Professionals 40.0 39 
Technical/trades 42.2 43 Technical/trades Sie eM 
Marketing/sales F F Marketing/sales Som 31 
Clerical/administrative 40.8 41 Clerical/administrative 38.0 38 
Production workers 40.0 40 Production workers 32.0 24 
Secondary product manufacturing Finance, insurance 
Managers 41.5 41 Managers 41.3 42 
Professionals 38.4 37 Professionals 3OrZ 39 
Technical/trades 39.1 40 Technical/trades 40.0 38 
Marketing/sales P = Marketing/sales 39.7 39 
Clerical/administrative 40.4 40 Clerical/administrative 38.9 38 
Production workers Bn | 38 Production workers F F 
Capital-intensive tertiary manufacturing Real estate, rental, leasing 
Managers 40.2 39 Managers 41.5 43 
Professionals 36.9 37 Professionals 39.9 39 
Technical/trades 40.4 39 Technical/trades 40.9 39 
Marketing/sales ~ f Marketing/sales 34.0 31 
Clerical/administrative 39.6 38 Clerical/administrative 39.6 40 
Production workers 36.6 3a Production workers 37.8 38 
Labour-intensive tertiary manufacturing Business services 
Managers 43.5 44 Managers 41.6 40 
Professionals 34.4 31 Professionals She}, Si 
Technical/trades 40.2 40 Technical/trades 38.0 38 
Marketing/sales 38.6 3% Marketing/sales 41.2 38 
Clerical/administrative 36.2 35 Clerical/administrative 40.8 39 
Production workers 40.7 39 Production workers SIS). 7 38 
Construction Education, health care 
Managers 43.4 43 Managers 46.2 48 
Professionals B/S 39 Professionals 43.1 44 
Technical/trades 39.7 39 Technical/trades 41.9 42 
Marketing/sales F F Marketing/sales = F 
Clerical/administrative 39.0 39 Clerical/administrative 41.6 42 
Production workers 36.1 34 Production workers 42.6 44 
Transportation, warehousing, wholesaling Information and culture 
Managers 43.3 43 Managers 39.5 39 
Professionals Sie // 39 Professionals 40.2 40 
Technical/trades 39.6 39 Technical/trades 38.6 39 
Marketing/sales 40.3 42 Marketing/sales 38.4 37 
Clerical/administrative 39.1 39 Clerical/administrative 38.3 40 
Production workers SerZ 39 Production workers 43.1 a2 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
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Education and experience are clearly not the only 
explanations for the age structure of managers and 
professionals. Managers and professionals in other 
industries with high educational requirements were at 
least 4.6 and 4.8 years younger than those in education 
and health care. The story was somewhat different in 
communication and other utilities, which lacked the 
stark contrast in ages between the different occupa- 
tions. In fact, only three years separated the median 
ages of all occupations except marketing and sales. 


The younger industries showed considerably more 
variation in age by occupation. The clearest example 
was retail trade and consumer services, where the me- 
dian age of managers was 38 compated with 24 for 
production workers. Again, this is likely due to the 
‘large number of part-time employees and lower edu- 
cation requirements in the latter occupational group. 


In general, managerial occupations appeared most 
vulnerable to baby boomer retirement since the aver- 
age age of managers was under 40 in only 2 of the 14 
sectors surveyed. However, several other industries will 
also experience considerable losses—especially in pro- 
fessional occupations, although technical/trades and 
clerical/administrative occupations will also be 
affected. Only marketing/sales positions and non- 
skilled production workers appeared to have relatively 
youthful age distributions. 


To sum up, education and health care; forestry, min- 
ing, and oil and gas; and communications and other 
utilities sectors appear vulnerable because of their older 
age structures—particularly education and health care. 
While communications and other utilities had an older 
age distribution across all occupations, the distribution 
was more concentrated in managerial and professional 
occupations in education and health care; and forestry, 
mining, and oil and gas. This is especially important in 
education and health care, which had a higher propor- 
tion of managers and professionals. Secondly, it is not 
sutprising that managers and professionals had the 
oldest age structures given the increased experience 
required of managers and the high level of education 
expected from professionals. 


Current retirement patterns 


While the crest of the retirement wave is at least 8 to 
10 years away—even in the most vulnerable indus- 
tries— it may be instructive to look at the current situ- 
ation. How closely do industrial patterns of retirements 
in 1999 (Chart C) align to the demographic factors 
noted above? 
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Chart C: Retirement rates varied considerably 
by industry. 
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Highest retirement rate in education sector 

Education stands out as the industry with the highest 
rate of retirement in 1999 and the clearest indications 
of a rising retirement trend in the near future. Educa- 
tion had a estimated retirement rate of 121 per 10,000 
employees in 1999—-more than double the all-indus- 
try average and 42% higher than the next highest 
industry. Furthermore, demographic analyses indicate 
that approximately half the employees in this industry 
will retire within 12 years—half the managers within 9 
years. Clearly, Canada’s educational systems are fertile 
ground for human resource planning and development. 


Primary product manufacturing had the next highest 
retirement rate in 1999, at 85 per 10,000 employees. 
This industry also had an older-than-average age dis- 
tribution, but manufacturing industries in general had 
retirement ages close to the all-industry median. So 
replacement pressures are not looming as ominously 
as in the education sector. 


Other industries with older workforces had relatively 
low retirement rates in 1999, Business services had the 
lowest rate—good news considering its older age 
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structure and high educational requirements. While 
health care was also among the sectors with older 
workforces, its retirement rate of 56 per 10,000 in 
1999 barely exceeded the all-industry average of 54. 


On the flip side, the higher-than-average retirement rate 
in retail trade and consumer services was somewhat 
unexpected given its very youthful age structure. How- 
ever, managers and professionals in this sector did not 
differ greatly in age from those in many other industries. 


Vacancy rates 


Workforce demographics—age, education and expe- 
rience—are attributes of the labour supply. The other 
major force acting on labour markets—the human 
resource requirements of employers—is labour 
demand. Unmet labour demand is measured by 
vacancies—jobs that remain unfilled despite active 
recruitment. It is possible that labour supply constric- 
tions may be altered by trends such as changing 
demand for different types of products and services, 
ot the substitution of capital (machinery and equip- 
ment) for labour. 


Although it is beyond the scope of this paper to fore- 
cast sectoral labour demand, the Workplace and 
Employee Survey does collect information on current 
vacancies. Vacancy rates by industry may help to 
determine whether aging is already affecting some sec- 
tors. Note that these vacancies were measured in 1999 
and were subject to the cyclical and demographic con- 
ditions of that year: growing GDP and employment. 


Highest vacancy rate in retail trade and 

consumer services 

Vacancies per 10,000 employees were used to exam- 
ine the degree to which various industries were having 
difficulty finding employees in 1999 (Chart D). Retail 
trade and consumer services had the highest vacancy 
tate at 381 vacancies per 10,000 employees; transpor- 
tation, warehousing, and wholesale trade had 324. 
Business services, with an age distribution toward the 
upper end of the average and high educational require- 
ments, also had a relatively high vacancy rate (278). 
Primary product manufacturing had one of the lowest 
vacancy rates, just 116. The news was mixed for edu- 
cation and health care; education had a vacancy rate of 
just 137, compared with 214 for health care. Forestry, 
mining, and oil and gas had just 87 vacancies per 
10,000 employees, again likely because of the decreased 
employment in this sector. 


The retirement wave 


Chart D: Retail trade and consumer services 
had the most difficulty finding employees. 
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In general, vacancies were relatively low in those sec- 
tors identified with some demographic vulnerabilities. 
If anything, vacancies tended to be higher in industries 
with younger workforces and lower wages. Thus the 
job shopping and sorting associated with younger 
workers currently overshadows the still early effects 
of boomer retirement, at least in terms of recently 
reported vacancies. 


Conclusion 


Although the retirement effects of an aging popula- 
tion will eventually be felt in all sectors, some indus- 
tries will feel the pinch earlier than others. The education 
sector stands out with a high average workforce age, 
particularly for managers, and a low median retire- 
ment age. Rough estimates indicate that about half the 
education workforce is likely to retire within 12 years— 
9 years for managers. Furthermore, the retirement rate 
in the education sector was already more than double 
the economy-wide average in 1999. On the positive 
side, the vacancy rate in education was relatively low in 


1999, 
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Health care also had an older workforce, but the 
median retirement age was about five years later than 
in education. Health care’s current retirement and 
vacancy rates were also near the middle of the pack. 
However, several factors make a case for vigilance in 
this industry. First, an aging population is likely to 
increase the demand for health-care services, thereby 
putting pressure for growth on the workforce as its 
retirement rate increases. Second, it takes a long time 
to educate health professionals, increasing the impera- 
tive for long-range planning. Finally, health care con- 
sistently tops the list of policy issues most important 
to Canadians, so whatever measures ate taken will be 
closely scrutinized. 


_Among other industries, only the utilities sector had an 
older than average workforce and median retirement 
age less than 60 in 1999. For most private-sector 
industries, turnover for reasons other than retirement 
will command mote attention in the immediate 
future. Typically, turnover tends to be highest in sec- 
tors that pay relatively low wages and employ a high 
proportion of younger workers, particularly part-time 
workers. However, even some high-wage, high-skill 
industries (notably finance and insurance, and business 
services) had relatively high vacancy rates in 1999. 
Although these vacancy rates may have been caused 
primarily by strong economic growth in that year, they 
may also hint at a growing relative demand for more 


highly skilled workers. 


One demographic factor common to nearly all indus- 
tries was the older age of the managerial ranks. This is 
to be expected, since it generally requires some time to 
acquire the experience and skills required to manage. 
However, this demographic pattern highlights the fun- 
damental necessity of succession planning within most 
organizations. In the coming years, management suc- 
cession planning will be complicated—at various times 
in various industries—by retirements in mid-level jobs, 


which normally provide the recruiting pools for man- 
agement. And, since managerial skills (and indeed many 
other skills) are transferable across sectors, it is not re- 
alistic to expect retirement pressures to be isolated 
within industry stovepipes. Replacement demands in 
any industry will likely have a ripple effect throughout 
the economy. 
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Men 55 and older: 


Work or retire? 


Roman Habtu 


LOW POPULATION GROWTH has made the popula- 

tion 55 and over an important potential source 

of labour. Nearly one-third of Canada’s adult 
population in 2001 was at least 55. The relative size of 
this group is projected to increase to 40% by 2026, 
primarily because the baby boomers are aging. 


Public attention is generally focused on the employed 
and unemployed, and relatively little attention is paid 
to those who are not active in the labour market (see 
Data sources and definitions). The inactive, however, are a 
potential source of labour. For example, when the 
economy is expanding, many people who have given 
up looking for work are drawn back into the labour 
market. 


As the baby boomers gave way to smaller generations, 
labour force growth became fuelled by immigration 
and the growing participation of women. Since the 
participation rates of women are approaching those 
of men, this potential source of growth no longer 
exists. The sources remaining are immigration, which is a 
well-studied topic, and the older inactive, which is not. 


What are the characteristics of men 55 years and over 
who are no longer active in the labour market, and 
what are their reasons for leaving their last job? Is 
inactivity ‘voluntary’ (retirement, personal or family 
responsibilities) or ‘involuntary’ (disability, layoff, or 
other economic conditions)?! Are international trends 
compatable (see International comparisons)? These ques- 
tions address the feasibility of the older inactive as a 
source of labour. 


Labour market inactivity rising 
among older men 


Labour market inactivity varies over the life cycle. It is 
typically high for youth (15 to 24) attending school, 
and low during the active working years (25 to 54). 


Roman Habtu is with Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. She can be reached at (613) 951-3830 or 
roman. habtu@ statcan.ca. 


Data sources and definitions 
Eee 


The Labour Force Survey (LFS) is a monthly household 
survey that collects information on labour market activ- 
ity from persons 15 years of age and over. The LFS 
divides the working age population into three mutually 
exclusive categories: employed, unemployed and not in 
the labour force. 


Labour market inactivity refers to persons who are 
neither employed nor unemployed. 


Labour market inactivity rate, also referred to as the 
economic inactivity rate (see /nternational compari- 
sons), is inactive persons as a percentage of the popu- 
lation in the same age group. 


The short-term inactive are individuals whose last 
employment ended in the previous 12 months. The 
medium-term inactive ended their job in the previous 
13 to 60 months; and the long-term inactive, 61 or more 
months ago. 


The detail the LFS collects about those not in the labour 
force depends on the length of time the individuals have 
been inactive. For those who became inactive in the 
previous 12 months, detailed reasons for leaving last job 
(such as retirement, personal or family responsibilities, 
or economic conditions related to the employer or the 
economy) are collected, as well as industry, occupation, 
and class of worker status of last employment. Educa- 
tional attainment is available for all, regardless of length 
of inactivity. 


OECD Labour Force Statistics is an annual publication 
providing detailed labour market information based on the 
national statistics of member countries. The data series 
in the publication conform with the international definitions 
adopted by the ILO/OECD. Nonetheless, important con- 
ceptual and methodological differences exist in the sta- 
tistics compiled by different countries (for example, the 
labour force in the United States and the United Kingdom 
refers to persons 16 years and over). International 
comparisons must therefore be made with caution and 
regarded only as providing approximate trends. 
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Inactivity rises continuously in later 
years (55 and over) and depends on 
a range of personal, economic and 
social factors. While labour market 
inactivity among youth is generally 
temporary, inactivity among older 
workers is often a permanent with- 
drawal from the labour market. 


From 1976 to 2001, the inactivity 
rate among workers aged 25 to 54 
dropped 12 percentage points 
(from 27% to 15%), largely be- 
cause of the increased participation 
of women (Chart A). By contrast, 
_the rate among those 55 years and 
over increased by 5 percentage 
points (from 69% to 74%). 


Chart A: The labour market 
inactivity rate is highest for 
those 55 and over. 
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The growing inactivity of the older 
population is caused primarily by 
the falling participation of older 
men. The growth in inactivity is 
concentrated among men 55 to 64 
(Chart B). Some of the increase can 
be attributed to institutional factors, 
such as the lowering of the mini- 
mum age for drawing benefits 
from the Canada and Quebec Pen- 
sion Plans in the late 1980s, the 
recession of the early 1990s (which 
affected older workers particu- 


larly), government downsizing, and 
the use of early retirement for 
workforce adjustment (Sunter 
2001). 


On the other hand, the rising tide 
of labour participation among 
women extended to the older age 
groups. Labour market inactivity 
fell for women aged 55 to 64 while 
it remained stable for those 65 and 
over. 


A focus on men 55 to 59 


Although the decision to retire is a 
personal one based on a number 
of factors, a general trend to ear- 
lier retirement (increased inactivity) 
could have widespread conse- 
quences as the population ages.’ 
The labour market would lose a 
wealth of experience and potential 
economic contribution if inactivity 
continues to rise among those aged 
55 to 59. If inactivity were involun- 
tary, men in this age group would 
face financial consequences since 60 
is the minimum age for receiving 
Canada or Quebec Pension Plan 
benefits. According to life expect- 
ancy calculations, a 55 year-old 
man can expect to live, on average, 
an additional 20 years. Even when 
adjusted for disability, the calcula- 
tion shows that he has on average 
10 more years of disability-free life 
expectancy.” 


At some age, attachment to the 
labour market dramatically declines 
or ceases completely. Those 70 
years and over would largely be in 
this category.* Thus one would 
expect the share of inactivity among 
those 55 and over to be heavily 
weighted by older Canadians 
approaching permanent with- 
drawal from the labour market. 
However, in the 55 to 69 age 
group, the largest increase in labour 
market inactivity came from those 
aged 55 to 64. The proportion of 


inactive men 55 to 59 rose by 2.5 
percentage points between 1976 
and 2001, while their population 
share increased only 0.8 points 
(Table 1). The population share of 
those 60 to 64 was unchanged, but 
the proportion inactive rose by 2.2 
points. For those 65 to 69, the pro- 
portion remained constant. 


Chart B: Labour market inac- 
tivity has been rising for men 
and falling for women. 
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Table 1: Men not in the labour market, by age 
Population Inactive 
1976 2001 1976 2001 
000 
15 andover 8,454.0 12,098.0 1,890.0 3,328.8 
55 to 69 1,263.1 1,950.7 477.5 996.9 
55 to 59 493.6 795.9 78.4 219.7 
60 to 64 433.9 621.0 145.4 329.4 
65 to 69 335.6 533.8 253.7 447.8 
% 
15 and over 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
55 to 69 14.9 16.1 25.3 29.9 
55 to 59 5.8 6.6 4.1 6.6 
60 to 64 54 5.1 TG 9.9 
65 to 69 4.0 4.4 13.4 13.5 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


The labour market inactivity rate of men aged 55 to 
59 increased from 16% in 1976 to 28% in 2001, 
after peaking at 29% in 1998 (Chart B). In 1976, 78,000 
men 55 to 59 were inactive in the labour market. By 
2001, the number had climbed to 220,000. This is 
more than the annual average influx of immigrants 


(212,000) between 1997 and 2001. 


The inactivity rate has risen in all regions since 1976 
(Chart C). The rate falls from east to west, with the 
Atlantic region having the highest and the Prairies the 


Chart C: Labour market inactivity rose in all 
regions, remaining highest in the east. 
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lowest in 2001. Although the inactivity rate is affected 
by regional labour market conditions, it is also influenced 
by myriad personal, social and economic factors. 


Given the long-term increase in labour market inactiv- 
ity among men 55 to 59, what are their characteristics 
and what are the reasons for leaving their last job? Are 
the recent declines a reversal of long-term trends? Are 
these trends observed in other countries? 


Most have been out of the labour market 

for more than a year 

Even though factors underlying inactivity may have 
changed, a majority of inactive men 55 to 59, both in 
1989 and in 2001, ended their last job more than a 
year eatlier. The short-term inactive proportion 
dropped from 26% in 1989 to 19% in 2001, while the 
proportion who worked in the previous 13 to 60 
months remained virtually unchanged (40% in 1989 
and 42% in 2001). The proportion of long-term inac- 
tive rose slightly (from 34% in 1989 to 40% in 2001). 


This rise may signal a troubling trend. The long-term 
inactive would have left at age 50 to 54, implying that 
relatively young workers may be leaving the labour 
force at a time of slow population growth. Further- 
mote, a majority (93%) of inactive men in 2001 did 
not want a job, according to the Labour Force Sur- 
vey. A recent study also showed that over half of 55 
to 59 year-olds who voluntarily ended their job were 
still not working two years later, indicating that they 
may be leaving permanently (Pyper and Giles 2002).° 


Education 

The past 25 years have witnessed enormous change in 
the educational profile of inactive men aged 55 to 59. 
In the 1970s, labour market inactivity was almost 
exclusively the domain of less-educated men (Chart 
D). Now the inactivity rate of university-educated men 
in this age group is nearly equal to that of men with 
only an elementary school education. The gap between 
those with a university degree and those with eight 
years ot less education was over 50 percentage points 
in 1976. By 2001, it had narrowed to less than 2 per- 
centage points with 18% of inactive men in this age 
group holding a university degree. In the same year, 
the proportion of men with eight years or less of edu- 
cation had fallen to less than 20% from nearly 60% in 
PIGS 
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Chart D: The educational 
attainment of inactive men 55 
to 59 has risen over time. 
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Note: The education variable was revised 
in 1990. Only the above two are 
consistent. 


These improvements reflect the ris- 
ing educational attainment of the 
population as a whole. It is also 
possible that those with higher 
levels of education have access 
to better pensions that make 
early retirement more attractive.® 
Regardless of what prompts labour 
market inactivity, its increase 
among an age group characterized 
by both experience and a rising 
level of educational attainment 
indicates the loss of a skilled labour 
resource. 


The short-term inactive 


The short-term inactive make up 
nearly 20% of those currently inac- 
tive in the labour market. Although 
small in number, the analytic im- 
portance of this group lies in the 
availability of information about 
their previous job and their reason 
for leaving it.” The occupation, in- 
dustry, and reason for leaving may 
provide clues to prolonging their 
attachment to the labour market." 
Furthermore, in contrast to those 
who have been inactive longer, the 
short-term inactive may be able to 
re-integrate into the labour market 


relatively quickly. Compared with 
all inactive men aged 55 to 59 in 
2001, twice as many of the short- 
term inactive stated that they 
wanted a job. 


Most were in the private sector 
The share of short-term inactive 
men previously employed in the 
ptivate sector rose more than for 
any other group over the 1989 to 
2001 period. While both the public 
and private sectors lost propor- 
tionately more men aged 55 to 59 
to labour market inactivity in 2001 
(25% and 61% respectively) than 
were employed in these sectors in 
2000 (17% and 54%), the public 
sector was hit harder proportion- 
ately (Table 2)."’ The proportion 
recently self-employed also rose in 
2001 (14%)."* 


The rise in inactivity among those 
who had been self-employed is a 
bit puzzling given that in 2000 the 
median age of retirement for self- 
employed men was higher than the 
median for all men (66.4 versus 
61.8). Self-employment increased 
over the 1988 to 2000 period 
among men aged 54 to 58 (that is, 
the years and age in which the 
short-term inactive were working). 
Self-employment may therefore 
have been a transition from 
employment to labour market 
inactivity. Older workers may use 
self-employment to supplement 
pension income or simply to 
remain in the labour market prior 
to permanently exiting. 


Table 2: Short-term inactive men by attributes of last job 


Short-term inactive Employed 
men 55 to 59 men 54 to 58 
1989 2001 1988 2000 
% 

Class of worker 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Employees 87.4 86.0 UD ONG 

Public sector 28.4 24.8 20.5 APTA ZZ 

Private sector 59.0 62 54.7 53.5 
Self-employed 225 14.0 24.8 29.3 
Industry 100.0 100.0 
Goods-producing 42.0 3625 
Service-producing 58.0 63.5 
Occupation 100.0 100.0 
Management 10.4 We 7 
Business, finance and administrative 8.6 10.2 
Natural and applied sciences and related; 

health; art, culture, recreation and sport* 9.4 10.7 
Social assistance, education, and 

government services 9.9 UZ 
Sales and service 12.4 57, 
Trades, transport and equipment 

operators 29.1 25.9 
Unique to primary industry 7.9 og 
Unique to processing, manufacturing 

and utilities 12.4 8.8 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


* 


Combined because of small sample sizes. 
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A majority of the short-term inac- 
tive were last employed in services. 
However, in 2001, goods industries 
lost proportionately more men 
aged 55 to 59 to labour market 
inactivity (42%) than were em- 
ployed there in 2000 (36%). Half 
of the short-term inactive in goods 
industries said they left for reasons 
of retirement. An even higher pro- 
portion (64%) of those previously 
employed in manufacturing said 
they left for this reason (figures not 
shown). 


The highest proportion of the 
short-term inactive came from 
trades, transport and equipment 
operators (29%), followed by sales 
and service; processing, manufac- 
turing and utilities (12%); and 
occupations in social science, edu- 
cation and government services 
(10%). However, for four occupa- 
tions—processing, manufacturing 
and utilities; trades, transport and 
equipment operators; primary; and 
social science, education and gov- 
ernment services—the share of the 
short-term inactive was significantly 
higher than their share among those 
employed in these occupations in 
2000. 


The proportion of short-term inac- 
tive men in social science, education 
and government service occupations 
may teflect early retirement trends in 
the public sector. Three-quarters of 
the men in these occupations cited 
retirement as the reason for leaving 
their last job. Furthermore, these 
occupations had the lowest median 
retirement age (57.3) in 2000 and 
one of the largest proportion of 
employees 55 and over (Labour 
Force Survey 2001). 


Retirement the primary reason 

for leaving last job 

In 2001, half of the short-term 
inactive cited retirement as the 
reason for leaving their last job, 


compared with only 20% in 1976 
(Chart E). The shift to early retire- 
ment could be influenced by a 
number of factors, ranging from 
personal (such as health, income, 
and leisure interests) to social and 
economic (the state of the economy, 
labour demand, and social polli- 
cies). Pension coverage would be 
an important element of this deci- 
sion; higher pension plan coverage 
rates in Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor and Quebec have been linked 
to early retirement trends in these 
regions (Kieran 2001)."° 


As well, those who cited retirement 
as a reason for leaving their last job 
were more likely to be highly edu- 
cated, and it has been shown that 
pension coverage increases with 


Chart E: Retirement as a 
reason for leaving the labour 
market has been rising... 
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educational attainment (Morissette 
and Drolet 2001). While 18% had 
a university degree in 2001, the rate 
rose to 23% for those who had 
retired, reinforcing the possibility 
of higher pension benefits among 
this group. 


Tax data demonstrate the increas- 
ing importance of pensions; aver- 
age pension income for all men 55 
to 59 increased more than $3,000 
between 1989 and 1999 while 
income from employment declined 
(Chart F).'* Income from self- 
employment also rose, further 
strengthening the suggestion that 
this may provide a transition 
mechanism for men in this age 
group. Other income and govern- 
ment transfers increased as well, 
while income from investments 
declined." 


Economic conditions also important 
Economic conditions, the second 
most important reason for leaving 
the last job (Chart E), were cited 
by over one-third of the short- 
term inactive in 2001—a propor- 
tion almost unchanged from 1989, 
an expansionary year. Recent stud- 
ies have also shown that job sepa- 
ration among men 50 to 65 was 
largely due to involuntary separa- 
tion caused by layoff (Rowe and 
Neuyen 2003). 


Among those in 2001 who left their 
last job for economic reasons, 13% 
cited business conditions (including 
business closing down or sold), 
12% the end of a seasonal job, and 
5% the end of temporary or con- 
tract work. 


Disability 

In 1976, one in four recently active 
men 55 to 59 cited own illness or 
disability rather than retirement as 


the reason for leaving their last job 
(Chart E). By 2001, this proportion 
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Chart F: The average pension income for men 
55 to 59 rose between 1989 and 1999. 
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had dropped by half to 12%. One explanation for the 
trend may be the overall improvement in health across 
the population. Another factor may be related to the 
positive association between education and health. A 
relatively low proportion of those with a university 
degree cited disability as a reason for leaving their last 
job (11% compared with 18% overall). 


The Canada and Quebec Pension Plans (C/QPP) pro- 
vide the single largest disability program in Canada. 
The CPP disability benefit (CPP-D) is the only por- 
tion of the CPP other than the survivor benefit pay- 
able prior to age 60. Workers who meet the medical 
requirements and have contributed to CPP in four of 
the previous six years are eligible. Over the 1981 to 
2001 period, the CPP-D rate (CPP-D beneficiaries as 
a percentage of the labour force) for men 55 to 59 
increased by over 2 percentage points (from 3.5% to 
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In the United States, the inactivity rate exhibited a pat- 
tern similar to Canada, rising for men and falling for 
women aged 55 to 59 during the 1980 to 2000 period 
(Chart G). For men, the inactivity rate rose in 2000 fol- 
lowing a period of decline after its peak in 1994.* 


The United Kingdom showed the same pattern. Between 
1984 and 2000, the overall inactivity rate rose 8% for 
men 55 to 59 and fell 6% for women.** 


In France, the labour market inactivity rate for men 55 
to 59 rose from 19% to 34% over the 1980 to 2000 period 
while declining for women, thus narrowing the gap 
between the two. 


In Germany, the inactivity rate for men aged 55 to 59 rose 
from 1980 to 2000. The rate peaked at 29% in 1994 
before beginning a steady decline in the following year. 


In Japan, the rate for men aged 55 to 59 is much lower 
than any of the G-7 countries and has continued to 
decline for both men and women. 


In Italy, the reference population is men aged 50 to 59, 
and the decline is more recent, following an almost con- 
tinuous rise since 1980. While falling in recent years, the 
2000 rate is still almost double that in 1980. 


* The United States does not have the same population pres- 
sures as Canada. Between 1990 and 2000, the United States 
population grew by 13% compared with 11% in Canada (U.S., 
Census Bureau; Statistics Canada Annual Demographic 
Statistics, 2001). 


** In the United Kingdom, the term ‘economic inactivity’ is used 
to describe the state of the population not in the labour force. 
In recognition of this population as potential labour supply, 
a series of articles have recently focused attention on this 
issue (Barham 2002). 


5.7%). The trend in CPP-D receipt is opposite that of 
disability reported in the Labour Force Survey, but 
the two rates are not comparable. First, the LFS does 
not ask the reason for being out of the labour force, 
only the reason for leaving the last job. Second, CPP-D 
receipt is for a smaller proportion than those who 
reported leaving work due to illness or disability. 


Conclusion 


Men 55 to 59 no longer active in the labour market 
are an important source of potential labour supply in 
an era of slow population growth. Rising labour mar- 
ket inactivity among increasingly skilled older men 
poses a significant potential economic loss. Over the 
1976 to 2001 period, recent cohorts of men inactive 
in the labour market demonstrated higher levels of 
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Chart G: The labour market inactivity rate of 55 to 59 year-olds 


varied considerably by country. 
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educational attainment. The proportion with a university degree increased 
from 4% in 1976 to 18% in 2001, while the proportion with only grade 8 


education fell from 57% to 19%. 


Retirement is the primary reason for leaving the last job. In 2001, half of 
55 to 59 year-old men who had worked over the previous 12 months 
cited retirement as the reason for leaving their last job, while a third claimed 
economic conditions. Fewer left because of illness or disability than in the 
past—this reason for inactivity dropped by nearly half between 1976 and 2001. 


For all men 55 to 59, the average level and share of pension income rose 
over the 1989 to 1999 period. These trends further corroborate results 
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If labour shortages do develop in 
coming years, the incentive effects 
of public and private pensions, 
implicit taxes (for example, 
clawbacks, public pension adjust- 
ments) and other government 
transfer programs will bear exami- 
nation.’ 


& Notes 


1 The voluntary/involuntary catego- 
ties are broad, general depictions of 
circumstances rather than rigid demar- 
cations. In this study, voluntary refers 
to personal decisions in response to 
personal or labour market conditions. 
Retirement is included as voluntary 
because there is no statutory retirement 
age in Canada except for some small 
groups. Moreover, except for disability 
benefits, public pension plan benefits 
(Canada and Quebec Pension Plan ben- 
efits) cannot be collected prior to age 
60. A penalty is incurred between age 
60 and 64; full pension benefits are 
received only by those 65 and older 
(Kieran 2001). Involuntary labour mar- 
ket inactivity refers to factors beyond 
the individual’s control, such as dis- 
ability, layoff or other economic condi- 
tions. 


2 The ratio of inactive to active adult 
life has grown over time due to 
increased life expectancy (Sunter 2001). 
In an environment of slow population 
growth, increased inactivity among men 
55 to 59 can exacerbate this situation. 


3 Disability-free life expectancy refers 
to life expectancy that is free of activity 
limitation. The disability-free life 
expectancy for men was estimated to be 
65.5 years based on the 1996 census 
(Health Reports, 2001 Annual Report. 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 
82-003-XIE). These estimates will be 
updated following the complete release 
of the 2001 census results. 


4 While many people, mostly men, 
continue employment after age 65, the 
majority are less than 70 (Duchesne 
2002). 
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5 .In the Labour Force Survey, the question is not asked of 
those who say they are permanently unable to work. 


6 The study is based on the longitudinal Survey of Labour 
and Income Dynamics (SLID). Job refers to a career job, 
which is defined as a job with a 35-hour workweek held for 
at least eight years. 


7 In 1990, questions pertaining to educational attainment 
in the Labour Force Survey were revised. Comparisons before 
and after 1990 must therefore be made with caution. The 
levels of education in the chart were included in the series 
prior to and after the revisions. 


8 This needs to be qualified. Recent cohorts of men 55 to 
59 who remained active in the labour market also had higher 
levels of education. Education may be one among a number 
‘of personal and social factors prompting a transition into 
labour market inactivity. 


9 Since the redesign of the Labour Force Survey in 1997, 
detailed job information (occupation, industry, class of 
worker) is available only for those who were active in the 
previous 12 months. 


10 About 60% of older workers, those 50 and over, who 
involuntarily ended their career job returned to employment 
within 24 months (Pyper and Giles 2002). This suggests that 
the short-term inactive may be more likely to return to the 
labour market. 


11 The short-term inactive were employed in the previous 
12 months (that is, 2000 for those who became inactive in 
2001) and were one year younger (hence the reference to 54 
to 58 years for this population group). 


12 It would be interesting to explore further whether the 
length of inactivity varies by type of previous employment. 
A study using SLID found that a higher proportion of older 
workers who left self-employment returned to employment 
within two years (Pyper and Giles 2002). 


13 In the case of Newfoundland and Labrador, the high 
early retirement rate was also associated with a high provincial 
unemployment rate. 


14 Demographic trends did see an increase in the share of 
men 55 to 59 in the population (0.3 percentage points from 
1989 to 1999). However, their share in the total population 
receiving pension income also increased by the same propor- 
tion. 


15 Government transfers include Employment Insurance 
benefits and tax exempt income in 1999, and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance benefits and family allowance in 1989. 


16 Fora more complete discussion on this topic, see Morley 
Gunderson, Income Security Programs—Simulations of Incentive 
Effects of Private and Public Pensions. Human Resources 
Development Canada Evaluation Report SP-AH086-05- 
01E, May 2001. Internet: http://www11.hrdce-drhc.ge.ca/ 
edd-pdf/siepp.pdf (accessed December 6, 2002). 
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Older workers and the 


labour market 


Geoff Rowe and Huan Nguyen 


LDER WORKERS have special concerns. They 

may be anticipating or already experiencing 

health problems involving either themselves or 
family members. They may have developed interests 
outside work that they wish to pursue. Both possibili- 
ties offer older workers good reasons to voluntarily 
withdraw from the labour market. However, some 
older workers may leave the labour force involuntar- 
ily. Older workers who remain in or return to the 
labour market may experience age discrimination, 
either by finding their job opportunities reduced, or 
having to accept lower-quality or lower-waged jobs 
(Hutchens 1988). Some may even conclude that fur- 
ther job search ts fruitless. The resulting ‘hidden unem- 
ployment’ could resemble retirement (Osberg 1993; 
Samorodov 1999). On the whole, involuntary aspects 
of labour market withdrawal are ignored in analysis 
of retirement behaviour (Chan and Stevens 2001). ‘This 
article evaluates the relative importance of retirement 
and involuntary job loss using self-reported reasons 
for job separation in cohorts of older workers (see 
Cohort incidence rates). 


Cohort career perspectives 


Most often, analysts track changes in labour markets 
from month to month or from year to year as market 
conditions follow the ups and downs of the economy. 
An alternative, especially to describe the process 
whereby older workers wind up their careers, is to 
look at groups born in the same period—a cohort 
perspective. This article focuses on individuals who 
turned 50 years of age between 1976 and 1979. These 
cohorts’ patterns of job separation and job acquisition 
in the years leading up to age 65 were reconstructed 
using data from 20 years of Labour Force Survey 
(LES) files (see Data source and definitions). 


The authors are with Social and Economic Studies Division. 
Geoff Rowe can be reached at (613) 951-8215 or 
Leoff.rowe@statcan.ca. Huan Nguyen can be reached at (613) 
951-3768 or huan.nguyen@statcan.ca. 


Data source and definitions 


Job separations and acquisitions by reason 


Comparing Labour Force Survey (LFS) responses for 
two consecutive months allows the identification of 
respondents who have just ended a period of employment 
and their self-described reasons for leaving. These rea- 
sons can be broadly categorized as involuntary (‘laid-off 
or ‘own illness or disability’) or voluntary (‘retirement,’ 
‘personal or family responsibilities,’ ‘dissatisfied with job’ 
or ‘other reasons’). Further, the labour force state into 
which respondents moved distinguishes between ‘perma- 
nent’ and ‘temporary’ layoffs. (However, in past years, 
temporary layoffs that were scheduled to last more than 
a year were not counted, and respondents who began a 
spell as ‘unemployed, temporary layoff’ may have been 
coded differently in subsequent months (for example ‘not 
in the labour force, able to work’). Job switchers— 
respondents who moved from one main job to another, 
but who were employed at each consecutive LFS inter- 
view—can also be identified. Finally, respondents who had 
just returned to employment can be identified, and if that 
return took place within 12 months of the preceding job 
separation, the reason for the separation is available. 
Accumulating such data over years allows the reconstruc- 
tion of the average experience of a cohort expressed as 
incidence rates for events classified by cohort, age and 
associated reasons (event types). 


The cohort perspective is especially valuable in deter- 
mining the chances of eventual retirement. In the early 
1900s, when farming was still a major source of 
employment, many people continued to work until 
poor health or death intervened. The probability of 
ever retiring was low. In contrast, today’s typical 
career is more likely to end in retirement. However, it 
is difficult to say how much more likely retirement is 
now than previously. To do so, it would be necessary 
to ask workers if they were withdrawing from the 
labour market because of retirement or ill health. Simi- 
larly, some older workers may lose their jobs before 
choosing to retite; some of these are better described 
as involuntarily unemployed than retired. Again, to 
classify them correctly, it would be necessary to deter- 
mine their intention. 
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Older workers and the labour market 


Men ate traditionally seen as working continuously at 
a full-time job until retirement, at which point they 
leave the labour force and remain permanently retired. 
However, this picture is far from complete (Blau 1994). 
By tracking the cumulative incidence of job separation 
and job acquisition of selected cohorts between the 
ages of 50 and 65, it is possible to identify self- 
described retirement as well as other patterns of 
labour market activity. Classifying events according to 
the reason given for job separations provides some 
sense of workers’ intentions (Table). 


Table: Job separation and acquisition between 
ages 50 and 65 


Cohort incidence rates* 


Job separation Job acquisition 


Men Women Men Women 
Involuntary 1.98 1.55 1.53 1.14 
Layoff eral 1, OY iesya 1.02 
Temporary 0.41 0.30 ORS, 0.27 
Permanent 1230 AO 1.00 0.76 
\IIness/Disabitity OF27. 0.23 0.16 Ost2 
Voluntary 0.89 0.86 0.40 0.39 
Retirement 0.51 0.30 0.14 0.07 
Family reasons 0.02 Omi, 0.01 0.10 
Dissatisfied 0.06 0.09 0.03 0.05 
Other 0.30 0.29 0.22 0.17 
Job switchers 0.37 0.20 0.37 0.20 
Job acquisition 
after 12 months ae nee 0.39 0.50 


All 3.24 2.61 2.69 2.24 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 1976-2001 

* Averages for cohorts who turned 50 between 1976 and 1979; 
reasons for current or previous job separation as stated by 
respondents. 


Only about half of men and one-third of women 
ever retired 


Retirement as a self-reported event appears to be rela- 
tively infrequent. Only about 51% of men and 30% of 
women in the selected cohorts had retired from a job 
by age 65. Seen another way, only about 16% of all 
job separations by men aged 50 to 65 were retire- 
ments; for women, the percentage was 12%. There- 
fore, in many cases, the job separation that ultimately 
ended a career must have been a layoff, an illness or 
disability, or a family-related event. 
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Estimates of job acquisition indicate that, by age 65, 
14% of men and 7% of women had retired and then 
started a new job within a year—about 27% and 23% 
of retirees. This is a significant proportion. Trying to 
determine who would qualify as retirees in the tradi- 
tional sense—those who retired between ages 60 and 
65 from a job held since at least age 50—shows that 
only 20% of men and 10% of women fit the pattern. 


Older workers had considerable job turnover 


The cumulative total of job separations between ages 
50 and 65 averaged 3.2 for men and 2.6 for women. 
Since only one final separation is possible, the others 
must have been part of the normal labour market 
churn. Indeed, the majority of separations involved a 
layoff—more often permanent than temporary—and 
a considerable number involved job switching. Less 
often, job separations were associated with illness or 
disability, which would not necessarily have resulted in 
a permanent separation.' Overall, about 60% of all job 
separations, for both men and women, could be clas- 
sified as involuntary. Other than retirement, family rea- 
sons and job dissatisfaction were cited least frequently; 
however, a considerable fraction of separations 
remained unclassified under ‘other’ reasons. 


Since the overall incidence of job separation was sub- 
stantially greater than one, subsequent job acquisition 
must have been considerable. This is indicated by the 
overall averages of 2.7 acquisitions for men and 
2.2 for women between ages 50 and 65. These typi- 
cally followed within 12 months of job separation. 
Most instances of involuntary job separation were 
followed by a job acquisition within 12 months. Job 
acquisition occurred less frequently after voluntary 
job separation and was least likely following a self- 
described retirement event. 


Employment attrition similar for older and 
younger workers 


The high rates of job change experienced within these 
cohorts contradict the view that careers of older work- 
ers are characterized as either a process of gradual dis- 
engagement or a stable plateau preceding an abrupt 
final withdrawal. But does the apparent volatility of 
work among older workers result because the job- 
separation rates of older workers are particularly high? 


One index of employment attrition is the proportion 
having lost a given job after a specified time. These 
one-year, job-separation rates are calculated for men 
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and women by single year of age averaged over a 25- 
yeat period—a period long enough to represent a full 
range of economic conditions. The rates are derived 
from estimates of those employed in a job for one 
yeat of more and are expressed as a proportion of 
those employed a year earlier and a single year of age 
younger. 


From 30 to 60 years of age, workers had similar one- 
year rates of job separation averaged over multiple 
macro-economic cycles (Chart A). (Averaging over 25 
years has the disadvantage of averaging over secular 
trends as well as economic cycles. In particular, the age 
profiles of employed women changed markedly over 
the period.) Employment attrition rates were highest 
for those under 25 and those over 60. In the latter 
case, one-year job-separation rates seemed exceptional 
only near the traditional age of retirement. 


Lower employment for older workers 


If the declining labour market activity of older work- 
ers cannot be explained by rates of employment attri- 
tion that increase with age, then part of the explanation 
must lie in lower rates of re-employment. Re-employ- 
ment ratios representing persons who are employed 
but with job tenure of less than one year complement 
one-year attrition rates. They do not measure flows 
into employment; rather, they represent jobholders 
with recently acquired jobs as a proportion of the 
population excluding longer-tenured jobholders. As 
with job-separation rates, these re-employment ratios 
are 25-year averages. 


Chart A: One-year job separation rates were 
similar from age 30 to 60. 


Rate 
0.5 


0.4 


0.3 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 1976-2001 


Older workers and the labour market 


The chances of being re-employed decline steeply 
from about age 25 and continue steadily downward 
thereafter (Chart B). Older workers experienced rates 
of job separation similar to those of much younger 
workers, and their separations were more often invol- 
untary than not. Older workers seem to differ from 
younger workers more by their lower rate of 
re-employment than by their decision to retire. 


Chart B: One-year re-employment rates declined 
steadily after age 25. 
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Age at beginning of interval 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 1976-2001 
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Retirement in perspective 


Some economists have expressed concern about the 
effect inducements to early retirement in the form of 
generous pension entitlements may have on the 
employment decisions of older workers (Blondal and 
Scarpetta 1998). Longer life expectancy coupled with 
ever-earlier retirement is seen as threatening the actu- 
arial soundness of defined-benefit pension plans. With 
longer lives but shorter careers, retirees draw benefits 
for a longer time while contributing to the plan for a 
shorter time. 


Job changes at career-end suggest that barriers or dis- 
incentives to re-employment for older workers should 
also be of concern. Among the reasons for job sepa- 
ration, only retirement seems to express an intention 
to withdraw from the labour market. And, since only 
a bare majority of men and a minority of women 
explicitly retired, many older workers seem to be 
interested in continued employment. 
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Older workers and the labour market 


Cohort incidence rates 


The simplest way of calculating the average cumulative 
number of job separation and acquisition events within a 
cohort would be to directly track the number of events 
through time. In the case of the cohorts studied here, this 
would involve stepping through historical LFS files to count 
events that occurred to 50 year-olds in 1976-1979, to 51 
year-olds in 1977-1980, and so on up to age 65. The 
final step would be to divide the cumulative total of events 
by the cohort size at the outset (that is, by the initial number 
of 50 year-olds). 


This approach has its pitfalls. Official population estimates 
show that the cohort aged 50 in 1976-1979, resident in 
Canada, grew by 6.6% due to immigration before its 65th 
birthday, but also declined by about 1.3% due to emigra- 
tion, and about 13.7% due to mortality. Thus, the cohort 
tracked in the LFS files is a moving target. It is therefore 
preferable to use demographic techniques that have been 
developed to estimate the cumulative mean number of 
events occurring in a specified population over time. 
Examples include lifetime births per woman or average car 
repair claims in a warranty period, as well as labour market 
events (Borgan and Hoem 1988; Lawless 1995). These 
techniques accommodate data from a population open to 


2 | 


migration. In addition, the techniques allow the use of cohort 
mortality data to improve the estimates and are robust to 
misstatements of age. This would affect direct counts of 
events. 


The demographic approach requires three steps to 
estimate the incidence of job separation: At each cohort 
age and for each specified type of event, estimate the 
number of events per cohort member. Then, for each target 
age, multiply the conditional incidence rates by the cor- 
responding probability of surviving from the initial age to 
the target age. Finally, cumulate the mortality-adjusted 
incidence rates over the age range. To obtain the age- 
specific incidence of job acquisition, the first estimation was 
for age-specific probabilities of remaining jobless for 12 
months following a job separation of each type. Then the 
job acquisition incidence was estimated multiplying by each 
mortality-adjusted job separation incidence and by the 
corresponding probability of acquiring a job within 12 
months (that is, the complement of the probability of 
remaining jobless for 12 months). These mortality-adjusted 
job acquisition incidences were then also cumulated over | 
the age range. 


H Note 


1 Older workers typically had one-year job separation rates 
as high as those of much younger workers. A similar 
observation can be made focusing exclusively on involuntary 
separations. A study using administrative data showed that 
rates of permanent layoff between 1978 and 1994 were 
similar among age groups (Statistics Canada 1998). For 
example, the 17-year average annual permanent layoff rate 
was 6.3% for workers aged 55 to 64, and 6.4% for those aged 
35 to 44. 
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Profiling RRSP 


contributors 


Boris Palameta 


AJOR CHANGES to the Income Tax Act in 1990 

allowed Canadians to increase their participa- 

tion in registered retirement savings plans 
(RRSPs). Starting in 1991, eligible taxfilers were per- 
mitted to contribute more money to an RRSP during 
a given year and to carry unused ‘room’ forward to 
subsequent years. As a result, more people became eli- 
gible to contribute to RRSPs, and to contribute in 
greater amounts. Still, fewer than half of eligible 
Canadians make contributions. Increases in participa- 
tion rates and contribution amounts have been 
documented for both individuals and families 
(Akyeampong 2000; Statistics Canada 2001a; Statistics 
Canada 2001b). However, relatively few determinants 
of RRSP participation have been established. 


What makes one person more likely than another to 
contribute to an RRSP? Income has frequently been 
cited as the most important factor; however, when 
income is held constant, other factors emerge, includ- 
ing sex, age, and membership in an employer-spon- 
sored pension plan (Palameta 2001). A host of other 
factors have yet to be investigated—for example, fam- 
ily variables, such as number of children and spousal 
income. A person with no children and a high-income 
spouse has a greater capacity to contribute to an RRSP 
than a person with the same income, several children, 
and a low-income spouse. 


Incentives to contribute are less easy to predict. For 
instance, it is not clear whether investing outside regis- 
tered plans makes a person more or less likely to con- 
tribute. On one hand, some people may consider 
RRSPs as alternatives to other savings vehicles and 
invest in only one or the other. On the other hand, 
people with a general propensity to save may see 
RRSPs as an added savings opportunity, without 
having to forgo other investments. 


Boris Palameta is with Income Statistics Division. He can be 
reached at (613) 951-2124 or boris.palameta@statcan.ca. 


This article looks at some of the personal and family 
characteristics associated with RRSP participation 
using 1998 tax data from the T1 Family File (see Dasa 
source and definitions). Individuals with RRSP room were 


Data source and definitions 


This analysis is based on a 2% sample of families from 
the 1998 T1 Family File (T1FF). The T1FF is derived 
from information reported on the T1 General Income Tax 
Return. Linkages are established between husbands, 
wives and children. The T1FF has been available since 
4982, 


Pension adjustment (PA): For taxfilers whose employer 
provides a company pension plan, a PA is calculated 
according to a formula prescribed by the Canada Cus- 
toms and Revenue Agency. The PA varies according to 
the amount contributed to the pension plan by the 
employer and the employee. The PA must be deducted 
from RRSP room. The PA deduction allows people with- 
out an employer-sponsored pension plan to make higher 
RRSP contributions than people with the same income 
whose employer provides a pension plan. For a limited 
number of high-earning employees, the PA is high enough 
to wipe out their RRSP room entirely. These individuals 
are excluded from the study. 


RRSP contribution: a normal contribution is one made 
within the limit set by the taxfiler’s current RRSP room. 
In rare cases, such as some retiring allowance rollovers, 
taxfilers are permitted to make contributions that exceed 
their current RRSP room. However, rollovers are gradu- 
ally being phased out, and most people with rollovers also 
make normal contributions. In 1998, less than 1% of 
RRSP contributors had rollovers only. 


RRSP room: the maximum RRSP contribution that can 
be deducted from income (for income tax purposes). 
RRSP room increases with earned income, including 
employment and self-employment income, business and 
rental income, and disability payments (minus employment 
expenses such as union dues, and business and rental 
losses). The maximum allowable annual new room is 
either a dollar amount or 18% of earned income, which- 
ever is lower. In 1998, the dollar amount was $13,500. 
For those with an employer-sponsored pension plan, new 
room is reduced by the amount of the pension adjustment. 
Since 1991, any unused room can be carried over for use 
in subsequent years. 
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Profiling RRSP contributors 


divided into three groups, based on presence of a 
spouse and whether or not the spouse also had RRSP 
room (see Groups and variables). Personal characteristics 
included income, sex, age, membership in an em- 
ployer-sponsored pension plan, self-employment, and 
participation in non-registered savings and investment 
vehicles. Family characteristics included income dispar- 
ity between spouses, spousal RRSP participation, type 
of marriage, number of dependent children, and pres- 
ence of low- or high-income children 18 and over in 
the household. 


Group 1 was evenly split between men and women 
(Table 1). The majority were from dual-earner fami- 
lies, and 42% had spouses in the same tax bracket. 
_The second group was composed mostly of men. 
They had the highest incomes, ages, and number of 
children, and were also the most likely to be savers 


and investors. Most were sole earners in their families, 
and hence a majority (65%) had spouses in lower tax 
brackets. The majority of individuals in the third group 
were women. They were the youngest, and had the 
lowest incomes and the fewest children. 


To see how different variables influence a person’s 
likelihood of RRSP participation, a reference person 
with a specific set of characteristics was chosen. 
Changes in participation were calculated in compari- 
son with the reference person. For example, an 
increase in income from $35,000 to $55,000 was asso- 
ciated with a 21 percentage-point increase in the likeli- 
hood of participation, everything else being equal 
(Chart A). Having a spouse in a higher tax bracket was 
associated with a 3 percentage-point drop in the like- 
lihood of participation. Only statistically significant 
results are shown. 


Groups and variables 


The analysis was restricted to living taxfilers aged 25 to 
64 with RRSP room. In families where both spouses met 
the eligibility criteria, one was selected at random.' Selected 
individuals were placed into one of three groups for analy- 
sis: 1: Spouse has RRSP room. 2: Spouse has no RRSP 
room. 3: Unattached individuals and single parents. 


The three groups were analyzed separately because 
decisions to contribute were likely based on different cri- 
teria. For instance, spousal characteristics are likely to 
influence a married person’s decision, but obviously have 
no bearing on a single person’s decision. 


For each of the three groups, individual RRSP participa- 
tion was modelled as a function of: 


Income: the total before-tax income? as reported on the 
T1 general form. This includes income from all sources, 
minus losses from rental property and self-employment. 


Income disparity*: the selected individual's tax bracket, 
subtracted from the spouse’s tax bracket. Tax brackets 
were defined as: 


0 Taxable income = $0 

1 Taxable income = $1 to $29,590 

2 Taxable income = $29,591 to $59,180 

3 Taxable income = $59,181 and above 

Income disparity ranges from —3 (spouse 3 tax brackets 


below) to +3 (spouse 3 tax brackets above). This variable 
was not used in Group 3. 


Age and sex of the selected individual. 


Self-employment: no wage or salary income, and more 
than 50% of total income from self-employment.* 


PA: A pension adjustment (PA) was taken to indicate an 
| employer-sponsored pension plan. 


Saver: Interest and investment income, but no dividends 
from taxable Canadian corporations. 


Investor: Dividends from taxable Canadian corporations. 
Contributing spouse: This variable is only used in Group 1. 


Marriage type: Legal or common-law. This variable is not 
used in Group 3. 


Number of children: All children residing in the household. 


Adult child with income less than $10,000: Child 18 and 
over with total before-tax income less than $10,000 in the 
household. 


Adult child with income over $30,000: Child 18 and over 
with total before-tax income over $30,000 in the household. 


Logistic regression was used to examine the determinants 
of RRSP contribution. Within each of the three groups, in 
addition to models being run for the general population, 
separate models were run for men and women, and for 
people in different income brackets, to identify trends 
specific to these groups. Logistic regression estimates the 
probability that a particular outcome—in this study an RRSP 
contribution—will occur as a function of several explana- 
tory variables. The association between each explanatory 
variable and the probability of contributing is examined 
while holding all other variables constant. In other words, 
the probability of contributing can be compared between 
individuals identical in every respect but one. For instance, 
a comparison can be made between men and women of 
the same age, with the same income, same number of 
children, etc. A Chi-Square statistic is computed for each 
explanatory variable to determine whether a change in the 
variable is associated with a significant change in the 
probability of contributing. Full results are available from 
the author. 
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Table 1: Profiles of individuals in the three groups 


Profiling RRSP contributors 


RRSP, their combined tax saving 
would be more if the higher- 
income spouse contributed $5,000 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 ($2,500 to their own plan, $2,500 
—E—EE—— h > 7 : 
ase to the spouse’s plan) than if each 
Spouse individuals Spouse contributed $2,500. 
Spouse has has no and single : ; 
Ss ‘orn PREP room Sibenie On the other hand, higher-income 
spouses with no room cannot 
Sample size 87,219 8,503 64,624 make a contribution to reduce their 
Mean income ($) 35,700 41,400 30,100 own tax burden. However, they 
Difference in spousal tax bracket 0.0 -0.9 che ; : 
Age (mean) 42 4 459 Aas can IO AIS: the lower-income 
Number of children (mean) 1.3 1.5 0.4 spouse’s ability to make a contri- 
% bution. Indeed, having a higher- 
Men 50.2 77.0 46.2 income spouse with no RRSP room 
bE aie 5.7 4.3 increased an individual’s likelihood 
ension adjustment 3 S251 29.8 e : 
Saver 21.7 22.5 171 of contributing. 
Investor 11223 I 9.2 
Contributing spouse 43.8 : Age ; 
Common-law marriage 15/7 12.5 = Everything else being equal, 
Adult child with income < $10,000 seo 16.2 Oui t ; 
Adult child with income > $30,000 2.0 24 wee ee a 


Source: T1 Family File, 1998 


The influence of ... 


Income 

Not surprisingly, high income was associated with high 
likelihood of RRSP participation in all three groups. 
High income provides not only the means to contrib- 
ute, but also the incentive, since those with high 
income bear the heaviest tax burdens. Data showing 
how RRSP participation rates rise with income have 
been published several times (Akyeampong 2000; 
Palameta 2001; Statistics Canada 2001b). 


A higher-income spouse 

Having a spouse in a higher tax bracket decreased one’s 
likelihood of contributing in the first group (Chart A), 
but increased it in the second group (Chart B). 


At a given level of individual income, having a higher- 
income spouse means higher household income, and 
therefore greater ability to spend on RRSPs. Yet, hav- 
ing a higher-income spouse with RRSP room actually 
reduced an individual’s likelihood of contributing. Why 
so? Perhaps when both spouses have room, the prior- 
ity is to use up the higher-income spouse’s room, thus 
reducing the heavier tax burden first. For example, if a 
couple decided to contribute $2,500 to each spouse’s 
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than older people to contribute in 
all three groups. The effect was 


Chart A: Likelihood of contributing, group 1— 
spouse has RRSP room 


Contributing spouse 


Investor 


Income $55,000 


Saver 
Self-employed 


Pension plan 


Age 50, adult child with 
income > $30,000 


Common-law 


Women 


Spouse +1 tax bracket 
1 child 


Age 50 


| 
J 
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-10 


%-point change from reference person* 


Source: T1 Family File, 1998 

* The reference person is a 30-year-old, legally married man with 
an income of $35,000, a spouse in the same tax bracket, no 
children, and no pension. He is not self-employed, and is not a 
saver or investor. 
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Chart B: Likelihood of contributing, group 2— 
spouse has no RRSP room 
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Source: T1 Family File, 1998 

* The reference person is a 30-year-old man with an income of 
$35,000, no children, and no pension. He is not self-employed, 
and is not a saver or investor. 


most pronounced among single people; from age 30 
to 50, the likelihood of contributing dropped by 


almost 10 percentage points. 


These results largely confirm previous findings show- 
ing that except in the lowest income brackets, 
persons aged 25 to 34 have the highest likelihood of 
contributing (Palameta 2001). Among single persons, 
younger people were significantly more likely to con- 
tribute in all income brackets.” Among people in the 
first group, the age effect was not significant for 
income less than $20,000. In all income brackets 
above $20,000, younger people were more likely to 
contribute.° 


Sex 

Single women and women whose husbands had no 
RRSP room were more likely to contribute than their 
male counterparts. 


When both spouses had RRSP room, husbands were 
slightly more likely than wives to contribute. It may be 
that instead of each spouse making a separate contri- 


bution, the spouse with the higher income—usually the 
husband—sometimes made contributions to both 
plans. If spousal contributions are made mainly by hus- 
bands, then the number of wives who have RRSPs 
may substantially exceed the number who make con- 
tributions. 


Self-employment 

Single self-employed persons and self-employed per- 
sons whose spouses had room were more likely to 
contribute than their employed counterparts, although 
the difference was not significant among those whose 
spouses had no room. 


Why were self-employed persons more likely to con- 
tribute? The answer must be more than lack of a pen- 
sion plan since the comparison groups in the charts 
were employees without pensions. Since self-employed 
workers tend to have more year-to-year income vari- 
ability than employees, some may be using RRSPs as 
an income-averaging device. In good years, contribu- 
tions serve to reduce tax burden, while in lean years 
withdrawals may be used to supplement income with 
a relatively light tax penalty. This hypothesis could be 
tested by examining whether the self-employed are 
also more likely to make RRSP withdrawals. 


Private pensions 

Those with employer-sponsored pension plans were 
mote likely to contribute in all three groups. How- 
ever, previous findings show that in higher-income 
brackets, people without pensions participate at higher 
rates (Palameta 2001). When the samples in this study 
were split according to income bracket, similar results 
emerged. Among single people, those with pensions 
were mote likely to contribute only in income brack- 
ets below $20,000.’ Those without pensions were 
mote likely to contribute in the $40,000 to $59,999 
bracket, as well as in the $80,000-and-over bracket. 


In the first group, those with pensions were again more 
likely to contribute in income brackets below $20,000, 
while those without pensions were mote likely to con- 
tribute in income brackets above $30,000.° 


Savings and investments 

People who reported interest and investment income 
(savers) were more likely to contribute than people 
who reported no such income. Also, investors (peo- 
ple who report dividends from taxable Canadian cor- 
porations) had a higher probability of participation 
than non-investors. This effect is particularly striking. 
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In all three groups, an investor with an income of 
$35,000 was more likely to contribute than a non- 
investor with an income of $55,000. 


These results support the theory that retirement sav- 
ings plans are supplements rather than alternatives to 
other savings vehicles. People investing outside regis- 
tered plans are also likely to participate in RRSPs. 


A contributing spouse 

An individual whose spouse had room was far more 
likely to contribute if the spouse also contributed—in 
fact, having a contributing spouse doubled a person’s 
probability of participating (Chart A). However, deci- 
sions to contribute may depend on the income dis- 
crepancy between the two spouses. Couples may tend 
to behave as a single unit (both contribute, or neither 
contributes) when income discrepancy is low. How- 
ever, as the discrepancy increases, the higher-income 
person may be more likely to make a spousal contri- 
bution, and the lower-income person more unlikely to 
contribute. Indeed, mean income discrepancy was 
close to zero in cases where both or neither contrib- 
uted. Mean income discrepancy was 0.7 tax brackets 
when only one spouse contributed. 


Marriage 

Everything else being equal, people in a legal marriage 
were more likely to contribute than those in a com- 
mon-law relationship. However, patterns of contribu- 
tion differed between men and women. 


When both spouses had room, men in legal marriages 
were more likely to contribute than men in common- 
law relationships. The pattern was reversed for 
women. 


Among wives whose husbands did not have room, 
however, legal marriage was associated with a greater 
likelihood of contributing. Husbands whose wives did 
not have room also tended to contribute with greater 
likelihood in legal marriages, although the trend was 
not statistically significant. 


Number of children 
In all three groups, each additional child lowered the 
likelihood of contributing, especially for women. 


When both spouses had room, having a child reduced 
a person’s likelihood of contributing in all three groups 
(Charts A, B, and C). However, under separate groups 
for men and women, the effect was much more 
pronounced for women. 


Profiling RRSP contributors 


Whether a woman was married or single, having a child 
reduced her likelihood of contributing to a significantly 
greater extent than it did for a man (Table 2). 


Children 18 and over in the home 

The presence of adult children in the household tended 
to increase a person’s likelihood of contributing, espe- 
cially if the children had relatively high incomes 
($30,000 or more). In all three groups, a 50 year-old 
with an adult child making $30,000 or more and living 
in the household was more likely to contribute than a 
30 year-old with no children—even though younger 
people were generally more likely to contribute. Again, 
the effect on women was more pronounced. 


Relatively low-income (under $10,000) adult children 
had a significant effect only in the third group (Chart 
C). At any given age, a single person with such a child 
in the household was more likely to contribute than a 
single person with no children. However, considering 
men and women separately, married women were af- 
fected by the presence of a relatively low-income adult 
child, while married men were not. 


Adult children may increase their parents’ capacity to 
contribute by providing extra income or by helping 
with unpaid work. The latter may explain why adult 
children tended to affect married women more than 
married men. 


Table 2: Effects of various factors on the probability 
of making an RRSP contribution 


Men Women 


%-point change 
Presence of a child 


Spouse has RRSP room -1.0 a5, 
Spouse has no RRSP room n.s. -8.8 
Single -4.7 -11.9 
Adult child with income = $30,000 

Spouse has RRSP room +4.0 +9.6 
Spouse has no RRSP room F110xS alu 
Single n.s. +18.3 
Adult child with income < $10,000 

Spouse has RRSP room nese +30 
Spouse has no RRSP room Hse +9.9 
Single one Tl +8.9 


Source: T1 Family File, 1998 
n.s. = not statistically significant. 
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Chart C: Likelihood of contributing, group 3— 
unattached individuals and single parents 
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Source: T1 Family File, 1998 

* The reference person is a 30-year-old, legally married man with 
an income of $35,000, a spouse in the same tax bracket who 
does not contribute to an RRSP, no children, and no pension. 
He is not self-employed, and is not a saver or investor. 


Summary 


Factors particularly strongly associated with RRSP 
contribution include a contributing spouse and invest- 
ments outside registered plans. This is true of both 
men and women at every level of income. 


Personal income is another universal predictor of 
RRSP participation, but having a higher-income spouse 
was not always associated with a greater likelihood of 
contribution. In fact, both men and women were less 
likely to contribute if they had a higher-income spouse 
with RRSP room. 


At most levels of income, younger people, whether 
married or single, were more likely to contribute than 
their older counterparts. 


Women were generally more likely to contribute than 
men, except among married couples where both 
spouses had RRSP room. People legally married were 
generally more likely to contribute than people in 
common-law relationships—with the exception of 
women whose husbands had RRSP room. 


Determinants of RRSP participation over time 


SS 


The determinants of RRSP participation identified in this 
paper are likely to be enduring traits. Nonetheless, major 
legislative changes or changes in the economic cycle may 
affect certain groups’ relative likelihood of participation. 
For example, a period of economic decline may affect 
people with children more than people without children. 
Because women’s decisions to contribute are tied to the 
presence of children more so than men’s, the result may 
be a relative decline in women’s participation rates. It is 
difficult to test this hypothesis because the period since 
the last major legislative change in 1991 has been one 
of steady economic growth (Chart). 


RRSP participation rates increased steadily throughout 
the 1990s until 1998, the year from which the data in this 
paper are taken. The decline in participation rate coin- 
cides with the introduction of the Canada Education 
Savings Grant for registered education savings plans 
(RESPs). From 1998 on, RESP participants could receive 
up to $400 per child per year. It is possible that RRSP 
participation declined because some people switched to 
RESPs. If so, one would expect the RRSP participation 
rates of people with children—especially young people 
with children—to have declined the most steeply. 


Characteristics of RRSP contributors may also change 
over time as people age, and as some enter and others 
leave the population of eligible taxfilers. 


The 1990s saw economic growth and 
increased RRSP participation. 


% of eligible taxfiiers Change (%) 
38 , 6 
36 - Vs a 4 

i] ye 
34 + Vi 2 

GDP 
right scale 

va RRSP participation 

20 - (left scale) + -2 
[i ! | 


28 : -4 
1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 


Having children was associated with a decreased like- 
lihood of participation, particularly among women. 
However, women’s likelihood of contributing 
increased if they had an adult child in the home, 
regardless of the child’s income. 
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Among employees, having a pension plan was associ- 
ated with higher likelihood of participation in low- 
income brackets. However, at high incomes, those 
without pension plans were more likely to contribute. 
Self-employed persons were generally more likely to 
contribute than their employed counterparts. 


Several important factors were not available from the 
data source and remain unexamined—notably educa- 
tion, wealth (net worth), and contributions to other 
registered plans such as RESPs. 
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@ Notes 


1 Ifboth spouses were 25 to 64 with RRSP room, one was 
dropped from the analysis to maintain independent obser- 
vations. 


2 Although the ability to contribute to an RRSP is a 
function of after-tax income, before-tax income offers the 
advantage of capturing the zucentive to contribute, since RRSP 
contributions are deducted from before-tax income and thus 
setve to reduce individual tax burden. 


Profiling RRSP contributors 


3 Income disparity was used instead of spousal income 
because the incomes of spouses are highly correlated. Includ- 
ing two highly correlated variables in a group may lead to 
collinearity problems. 


4 The Canada Customs and Revenue Agency does not 
make the distinction between incorporated self-employment 
and paid employment. Hence, in this study, incorporated 
self-employed taxfilers are considered to be employees, and 
only those unincorporated are defined as self-employed. 


5 The income brackets were: under $10,000; $10,000 to 
$19,999; $20,000 to $29,999; $30,000 to $39,999; $40,000 to 
$59,999; $60,000 to $79,999; and $80,000 and over. 


6 Individuals in the second group were not divided 
according to income bracket because the sub-samples would 
have been too small to obtain accurate results. 


7 The self-employed cannot have employer-sponsored 

ploy ployer-sp 
pensions; hence, the groups compared are employees with 
pensions and employees without pensions. 
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2000 income: an overview 


Pina La Novara, Heather Lathe, Gaétan Garneau and David Pringle 


Market income continued to grow 


Family incomes increased in 2000, mainly because of a 
vibrant labour market. The national unemployment 
rate was 6.8%, the lowest since 1976 (7.0%); real GDP 
per capita grew 3.7%; and the employment rate was 
61.4%, up 0.8 percentage points from 1999. 


Almost all provinces experienced employment growth in 
2000. The only exception was Newfoundland and 
Labrador where employment was virtually unchanged. 
Prince Edward Island (5.2%), Ontario (3.2%), and Nova 
Scotia (2.7%) had job creation rates above the national 
average. Most of the new jobs were created in Ontario 
(49%), Quebec (21%), and British Columbia (11%). 


The average market income for families of two or more 
was $61,600 in 2000, up 4.5% from 1999 after inflation. 
This was the seventh consecutive year of growth, mark- 
ing an increase of 19% since 1993 when income was at a 
10-year low of $51,900. Market income for unattached 
individuals was $23,300, an increase of 2.7% from 1999. 


Chart A: Average market income 
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Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances, 1980-1995; Survey of 
Labour and Income Dynamics, 1996-2000 


While all main family types experienced an increase in 
market income between 1999 and 2000, female lone- 
parent families had the largest gain (15%)—47% 
between 1993 and 2000. This resulted from their 
increased labour force participation—from 48% in 
1993 to 63% in 2000. At the same time, their 
unemployment rate declined from 20% to 11%. 


Data sources and definitions 


The longitudinal Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
began in 1993. The Survey of Consumer Finances was 
an annual supplement to the Labour Force Survey. 


Market income (income before taxes and transfers): 
total earnings (from paid employment or net self-employ- 
ment), investment income, private pension income, and 
‘other income.’ It excludes government transfers. 


Government transfers: direct payments to individuals and 
families by governments: Old Age Security, Guaranteed In- 
come Supplement, Spouse’s Allowance, C/QPP, child tax ben- 
efits, Employment Insurance, Workers’ Compensation, GST/ 
HST credits, provincial/territorial refundable tax credits, social 
assistance payments, and other government payments. 


Total income: income from all sources before federal and 
provincial taxes. 


After-tax income: total income minus income taxes. 


Economic family: two or more persons living together and 
related by blood, marriage, common law, or adoption. 


Low-income cutoff: the level at which a family may be 
in straitened circumstances because it spends a greater 
proportion of its income on necessities than the average 
family of similar size. Specifically, it is defined as the 
income below which a family spends 20 percentage points 
more of its income than the average family on food, shel- 
ter and clothing. Cutoffs are defined for seven family and 
five community sizes. 


Low-income rate: income of persons or families compared 
with the low-income cutoff. 


The authors are with Income Statistics Division. Pina La Novara can be reached at (613) 951-1573 or 
pina.lanovara@statcan.ca; Heather Lathe, at (613) 951-3808 or heather.lathe@statcan.ca; Gaétan Garneau, at (613) 
951-3813 or gaetan.garneau@statcan.ca; David Pringle, at (613) 951-4799 or david.pringle@statcan.ca. 
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Average government transfers declined 


Avetage government transfers to families of two or 
more declined 3.3% in 2000 to $6,700, largely because 
of continued growth in market income. (Most trans- 
fers are designed to supplement private income when 
it is low and, in the absence of major program changes, 
tend to decline when the economy and labour market 
are strong.) Some, but not all, government transfers 
are needs-based, meaning that they are designed to 
supplement the incomes of lower-income families and 
individuals. This is evident in the distribution of trans- 
fers when the population is ranked from lowest to 
highest after-tax income. The share of transfers paid 
to families in the lowest after-tax income quintile is 
typically the highest—31% in 2000. The share to the 
second-lowest quintile was the second highest, at 26%, 
and so on for every quintile, with the highest income 
quintile families receiving 12%. 


The share of government transfers going to the low- 
est income quintile families increased for four con- 
secutive years, from 28% in 1996 to 31% in 2000. The 
share of transfers to the second-lowest quintile also 
increased slightly during the same period, while shares 
for the three higher quintiles declined. 


Chart B: Average government transfers by 
family type 
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Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 2000 


At least some of the changes are likely related to 
increased benefits from government programs (for 
example, the National Child Benefit) rather than im- 
proved labour market conditions. Among recipients 
of child tax benefits, the amount received from 
federal and provincial sources rose from an average 
$1,700 in 1996 to $2,100 in 2000—an increase of about 
21%. 
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Total income 


When all income sources were considered, Canadian 
families received an estimated $68,300 in average total 
income in 2000—an increase of 3.7% from 1999, and 
14.6% since the 1993 low. Average total income for 
unattached individuals was $28,100—an increase of 
1.9% from 1999, and 9.0% since 1993. 


Chart C: Average total income 
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Labour and Income Dynamics, 1996-2000 
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Income taxes increased 


In 2000, Canadian families paid an average $13,600 in 
income taxes, up $840 or 6.5% from 1999 (after 
adjusting for inflation). Unattached individuals paid 
$5,200, up 1.2%. 


In 2000, families in the highest after-tax income quintile 
paid $34,700 in income taxes, or just over half (51%) 
of total income tax. Their shares of aggregate market 
income and total income, however, were 44% and 41% 
respectively. Families in the bottom quintile paid an 
average $2,200. At 3.3% of the total income tax col- 
lected from families, this amount was not much less 
.than their 3.8% share of aggregate market income, but 
approximately half of their share of total income 
(6.5%). This is because many government transfers, 
particularly those targeted at individuals or families 
with very low income, are non-taxable. 


Chart D: Shares of total income and income tax 
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Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 2000 


Fifth consecutive rise for after-tax 
income 


After-tax income continued its upward trend for the 
fifth year in a row. After adjusting for inflation, aver- 
age after-tax income for families of two or more rose 
to $54,700 in 2000, up 3.0% from 1999. This increase 
followed the same trend as market income and total 
income, which rose by 4.5% and 3.7% respectively. 
Average after-tax income of unattached individuals 


was $23,000 in 2000, up 2.0%. 


Female lone-parent families recorded the largest per- 
centage increase in after-tax income. In 2000, their 
average after-tax income was $29,100, up 8.4% from 
1999. Families in which the main income earner was 
under 65 received 3.4% or $1,900 more. However, 
for the first time since 1996, the average after-tax 
income for elderly families decreased. At $39,200, it 
was 1.0% lower than in 1999. 


Chart E: Income shares after transfers 
and taxes 
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Government transfers and 
taxes reduced disparities 


In 2000, the average family 
received $6,700 in transfers and 
paid $13,600 in taxes, for a net 
contribution of $6,900, or 11% of 
their income before transfers and 
taxes. In other words, families 
retained 89% of their market 
income. At 80%, the proportion of 
after-tax income to market income 
was the smallest for two-earner, 
married couples without children. 
At the other end of the spectrum, 
the ratios for families whose main 
income earner was a senior or a 
female lone parent were 143% and 
119% respectively. In other words, 
these families received more in 
transfers than they paid in taxes. 


Personal income taxes and govern- 
ment transfers reduced the dispari- 
ties in income between the various 
types of families. While the average 
market income for elderly families 
was 41% that of non-elderly fami- 
lies, the ratio climbed to 69% for 
after-tax income. This last ratio has 
been dropping since 1995 when it 
was at 81%. The market income of 
female lone-parent families was 
33% that of two-parent families 
with children, but it increased to 
48% after transfers and taxes. 


Similarly, transfers and income 
taxes reduced differences in aver- 
age income between dual-earner 
and single-earner families with chil- 
dren. In 2000, the market income 
of families with one earner was 
65% that of families with two 
earners. After taxes and transfers, 
the ratio rose to 71%. 


Fewer families in low income 


The after-tax low-income rate for 
families declined from 8.6% in 
1999 to 7.9% in 2000, the lowest 


Chart F: Families in low income 
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since 1989 (7.5%). In absolute 
terms, an estimated 666,000 fami- 
lies were in low income. This was 
the fourth consecutive year of 
decline in the low-income rate, 
reflecting the improving economic 
conditions in the second half of the 
decade. 


Although the low-income rate 
dropped from 1999 to 2000, the 
overall financial situation of fami- 
lies below the low-income cutoff 
remained about the same. Families 
in low income would have needed 
an additional $6,700 in after-tax dol- 
lars to reach the low-income cutoff. 
In relative terms, the gap was 30.7% 
of the low-income cutoff. 


Lone-parent families showed a sig- 
nificant decrease in their low- 
income rate, from 34% in 1999 to 
30% in’2000. Of the 531,000 
female lone-parent families, 34% 
were in low income in 2000, down 
from 38% in 1999. Four of every 
five female lone-parent families 
had earnings in 2000. While the 
low-income rate of female lone- 
parent families with one earner was 
over three times the average for all 
families (25% versus 8%), they fared 


much better than those without earn- 
ings; 88% of the latter experienced 
low income in 2000. 


In 2000, 10.9% of all Canadians 
were living in low income (about 
3.3 million persons), down 0.8 per- 
centage points from 1999. After 
climbing throughout the early 
1990s, the low-income rate peaked 
in 1996 at 14% before declining. 
About 868,000 children under 18 
lived in low-income families in 
2000, down from 940,000 in 1999, 
The proportion of children in low- 
income families has been falling 
since 1996, when it last peaked at 
17% on an after-tax income basis. 
In 2000, the percentage of low- 
income children fell to 13%— 
among the lowest recorded over 
the past 20 years. 


Just over half of the children in 
low-income families lived in two- 
parent families. However, at 8.5% 
in 2000, the low-income rate of 
children in these families was much 
lower than that of children living in 
female lone-parent families (38%). 
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Recent reports and studies 


™ JUST RELEASED 


@ Reading performance of students 


The 2000 Programme for International Student 
‘Assessment showed that students in all provinces 
performed above the average score of 500 for 
member countries of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development. The national average 
in Canada was 534. Internationally, scores ranged from 
546 in Finland to 422 in Mexico. 


Within Canada, however, students in urban schools 
recotded higher reading scores than their rural 
counterparts. The average score for urban students in 
reading literacy was 538, compared with 523 for rural 
students. 


Urban students significantly outperformed those in 
rural schools in four provinces: Newfoundland and 
Labrador, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and 
Alberta. There was no difference in Nova Scotia and 
Manitoba, and the differences were not significant in 
the remaining provinces. 


Rural students in Alberta, however, exceeded the 
national average and did better than urban students in 
some other provinces. For their part, urban students 
in Alberta scored far higher than the national average 
for urban schools. 


The study found no major differences in the nature of 
schools in rural and urban communities that could 
explain the reading gap. As an example, school 
variables included principals’ perceptions of how 
much student learning was affected by teacher 
shortages or by inadequate school facilities or 
instructional resources. In contrast, large differences 
were found in the characteristics of students’ families 
and the communities themselves. 


The parents of rural students tended to be less well- 
educated and less likely to be employed in professional 
occupations (such as doctors, lawyers, and bankers). 
These differences, however, do not explain the gap in 
performance between rural and urban students. When 
rural and urban students whose parents had the same 
level of education and occupation were compared, the 
reading gap still remained. 


The gap between rural and urban reading performance 
was most strongly related to community differences 
associated with adult education levels and the nature 
of work in urban and rural communities. 


Community characteristics most strongly related to the 
rural-urban reading difference were the educational 
attainment and nature of jobs held by students’ parents, 
the proportion of adults with postsecondary 
education, and the proportion of workers whose jobs 
required university training. 


In Alberta, for example, the difference between urban 
and rural students’ reading scores was 21 points. When 
the individual family background of rural students was 
taken into account, the difference was still 17 points. 
When a combination of community variables were 
considered, the difference narrowed to only 5 points. 


Although it is unlikely that these community variables 
directly cause lower student achievement, they are 
indicators of the broader environment in which 
students learn and look for support for their learning. 
Furthermore, these influential community differences 
are not reflected in schools where the environment is 
essentially the same for rural and urban students. 


The research paper Understanding the rural-urban reading 
gap (81-595-MIE, no. 1, free) is now available on 
Statistics Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca). From 
the Our products and services page, under Browse our 
Internet publications, choose Free, then Education. 
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For more information, contact Client Services, Culture, 
Tourism and the Centre for Education Statistics, at 
(613) 951-7608 or 1 800 307-3382; fax: (613) 
951-9040; educationstats@statcan.ca. 


M Profiling disability in Canada 


One in every seven Canadians aged 15 and over—an 
estimated 3.4 million people—reported some level of 
disability in 2001, according to a new report profiling 
people whose everyday activities are limited by a 
physical or psychological condition or by a health 
condition. 


The disabilities ranged from milder limitations, such 
as a backache, to more severe ones, such as loss of 
mobility because of arthritis. Of the 3.4 million adults 
reporting disabilities, 1.1 million reported mild levels 
of disability, 855,000 reported moderate levels, and 
1.4 million reported severe or very severe levels. 


These 3.4 million individuals represented 14.6% of the 
adult population. In terms of level of severity, the 
disability rate in the adult population was 5.0% for 
mild disabilities, 3.6% for moderate disabilities, and 
5.9% for severe and very severe disabilities. 


In general, the disability rate was higher among 
women. About 1.9 million women aged 15 and over, 
or 15.7%, reported having a disability, compared with 
just over 1.5 million men (13.4%). The highest rates 
occurred in the age group 75 and over, where more 
than one-half of both men and women reported a 


disability. 


The article “A profile of disability in Canada, 2001” 
(89-577-XIE, free), the data tables A profile of disability 
in Canada, 2001 (89-579-XIE, free), and the report A 
new approach to disability data: Changes between the 1991 
Health and Activity Limitation Survey (HALS) and the 
2001 Participation and Activity Limitation Survey (PALS) 
(89-578-XIE, free) are available on Statistics Canada’s 
Web site (www.statcan.ca). From the Our products and 
services page, under Browse our Internet publications, choose 
Free, then Health. 


For more information contact Renée Langlois at (613) 
951-0878 or Catherine Allan at (613) 951-8658, 
Housing, Family and Social Statistics Division. 


M Wage progression of less-skilled workers 


Less-skilled workers could substantially improve their 
prospects of earnings by staying longer in their job. If 
updating skills by acquiring more education is not 


What’s new? 


feasible, acquiring specific knowledge of the firm, as 
well as experience, is the next best thing. 


This study, based on the 1993 to 1998 Survey of 
Labour and Income Dynamics, investigates wage 
growth among young, less-skilled workers. It 
compares the payoffs from, or returns to, two 
employment strategies: changing jobs every year or 
staying in a job for a number of years. The first 
strategy increases work experience, while the latter 
increases both experience and employment tenure. 


‘Firm-specific human capital, or knowledge of a firm, 
may substitute for less-skilled workers’ lower ‘general 
human capital,’ or education. As a result, these workers 
may be substantially better off by staying in their jobs 
instead of changing frequently. 


For both men and women, a payoff occurred for 
additional years in the current job. For example, staying 
in a job for five consecutive years resulted in an 
average hourly wage rate increase per year of 4.5% 
for a less-skilled man and about 4.0% for a less-skilled 
woman. These gains were only slightly less than those 
for skilled counterparts would receive. 


Although it is sometimes argued that less-skilled 
workers are locked in dead-end jobs with stagnant 
wages, the study found that these workers made wage 
gains if they stayed with their current employer for a 
certain length of time. However, results are based on 
averages, and it is possible that at least some less-skilled 
workers may nevertheless be locked in such jobs. 


The research paper Wage progression of less skilled workers 
in Canada: Evidence from the SLID, 1993-1998 
(11FOO19MIE, no. 194, free) is available on Statistics 
Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca). From the Our 
products and services page, under Browse our Internet 
publications, choose Free, then Social conditions. 


For more information contact René Morissette, 
Business and Labour Market Analysis Division, at 
(613) 951-3608. 


— Immigrant self-employment 


Immigrants who arrived in Canada in the 1990s were 
far more likely to be self-employed than immigrants 
who arrived in the 1980s, according to a new study. 


Although recent immigrants who were self-employed 
earned less than similar Canadian-born, self-employed 
workers, the gap did not increase throughout the 
1980s and 1990s as much as it did for recent 
immigrants in paid jobs. 
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From 1981 14671 99 Gysthe proportionvef recent 
immigrants workers who were self-employed almost 
doubled. In contrast, the proportion of Canadian-born 
workers were self-employed rose only marginally over 
the same period. 


Although an earnings gap existed between recent 
immigrant and Canadian self-employed workers, this 
gap did not increase from the early 1980s to mid- 
1990s. In contrast, the earnings of recent immigrant 
employees fell further behind the earnings of 
Canadian-born employees over the same period. 


The self-employment rate rose throughout the 1980s 
and the 1990s. This was true for Canadian-born 
workers but especially for recent immigrant workers. 


In 1981, about 8% of recent immigrant workers were 
self-employed. By 1996, this proportion had almost 
doubled to 14%. In contrast, the proportion of 
Canadian-born self-employed remained fairly steady 
overt the same period. In 1981, about 13% were self- 
employed, compared with about 14% in 1996. 


Although an earnings gap existed between recent 
immigrant and Canadian self-employed workers, this 
gap did not increase between 1980 and 1995. In 
contrast, the earnings of recent immigrant employees 
fell further behind the earnings of Canadian-born 
employees. 


For example, self-employed recent immigrants earned 
about $18,900 on average in 1985, compared with 
$25,900 for Canadian-born self-employed workers, a 
27% -ditferencer Inul995, tself-em ployed recent 
immigrants earned about $16,500 on average, 
compared with $23,000 for Canadian-born self- 
employed workers, a 28% difference. 


In paid jobs, recent immigrants earned about $19,400 
on average in 1985, compared with $26,500 for 
Canadian-born workers, a 27% difference. In 1995, 
recent immigrant employees earned about $16,600 on 
average, compared with $26,600 for Canadian-born 
employees, a 38% difference. 


These earnings gaps between recent immigrants and 
Canadian-born workers held after accounting for 
differences in education, age, family composition, 
visible minority status, and geography. 


The research paper Do the falling earnings of immigrants 
apply to self-employed immigrants? (11F0O019MIE, no. 195, 
free) is available on Statistics Canada’s Web site 


(www.statcan.ca). From the Products and services page, 
under Browse our Internet publications, choose Free, then 
Social conditions. 


For more information contact Marc Frenette, Business 
and Labour Market Analysis Division, at (613) 
951-4228. 


— Language, mobility and migration 


Canada is becoming more and more multilingual in 
the wake of growing numbers of immigrants whose 
mother tongue is neither English nor French, according 
to new data from the 2001 Census. Mother tongue is 
defined as the first language a person learned at home 
in childhood and still understood at the time of the 
census. 


Canadians reported more than 100 languages in 
completing the census question on mother tongue. The 
list includes languages long associated with immigration 
to Canada: German, Italian, Ukrainian, Dutch, Polish, 
and so on. However, from 1996 to 2001, language 
groups from Asia and the Middle East again recorded 
the largest gains. 


In 2001, almost 5,335,000 individuals, about one out 
of every six people, reported having a mother tongue 
other than English or French. This was up 12.5% from 
1996, three times the growth rate of 4.0% for the 
population as a whole. 


The census also reaffirmed the position of Chinese as 
Canada’s third most common mother tongue. Almost 
872,400 people reported Chinese as their mother 
tongue, up 17.9% from 1996. This language accounted 
for 2.9% of the total population of Canada, compared 
with 2.6% five years earlier. 


Italian remained in fourth place, and German fifth, 
although the numbers declined. Punjabi moved into 
sixth, and Spanish slipped to seventh. 


From 1996 to 2001, about 11,710,300 individuals aged 
5 and over changed residence. While significant, the 
overall rate at which Canada’s population moved 
during this five-year period declined to its lowest level 
in more than two decades. Movers represented 41.9% 
of the total population aged 5 and over in 2001, down 
from 43.3% in 1996 and down sharply from 46.7% in 
1991; 
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Canadians who changed province or territory between 
1996 and 2001 still headed west. However, instead of 
going all the way to the Pacific Ocean, they stopped at 
the Rocky Mountains. Alberta replaced British 
Columbia as the destination of choice. 


By far, the largest net gain from migration was the 
119,400 that occurred in the booming, oil-rich 
province of Alberta. Some 242,200 people moved into 
Alberta, and 122,800 moved out. 


Much of the massive flow of migrants into Alberta 
was composed of young people. Individuals aged 15 
to 29 represented 36% of the total in-flow into Alberta. 


Detailed analysis of these new census data is presented 
in two online reports: Profile of languages in Canada: 
Enghsh, French and many others (96F0030X1E2001005, 
no. 5, free), and Profile of the Canadian population by mobility 
status: A nation on the move (96F0030X1IE2001006, no. 
6, free), both available on Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). Both HTML documents are 
illustrated by numerous tables and charts. 


For more information, contact Statistics Canada 
Advisory Services at 1-800-263-1136 or infostats@ 


statcan.ca. 


— Household spending 


Households in Canada spent an average of $57,730 in 
2001 on everything from food, shelter and clothing to 
recreation and travel, according to new estimates from 


the 2001 Survey of Household Spending. 


This was up 3.4% from $55,830 in 2000, slightly higher 
than the rate of inflation of 2.6% as measured by the 
consumer price index. 


The proportion of the household budget allocated to 
the four largest spending categories remained largely 
unchanged. Personal taxes claimed an estimated 21% 
of the average household budget; shelter about 19%; 
transportation, 13%; and food, 11%. 


Households spent an estimated average of $10,980 on 
shelter in 2001, up from about $10,500 in 2000. They 
also spent $6,430 on food, up from $6,220 in 2000. 


The increase in spending on food was due mainly to 
higher spending on restaurant meals, which rose about 
10% to $1,430. Spending in restaurants, which include 
drive-ins, canteens, cafeterias and take-outs, accounted 
for almost one-quarter of all food spending. On 
average, each household spent about $4,970 on food 
purchased from stores, up slightly from 2000. 


What’s new? 


In 2001, almost three-quarters of all households made 
payments to retirement and pension funds such as the 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plans, and other 
government and non-government funds. For these 
households, spending rose from an average of $2,330 
in 2000 to $2,590 in 2001. Payments to registered 
retirement savings plans did not change significantly. 
In contrast, Employment Insurance premiums 
declined from $1,050 in 2000 to an average of $990 in 
2001. 


The one-fifth of households with the lowest incomes 
spent almost 50% of their budget on food and shelter 
in 2001, and only 3% on personal income taxes. In 
contrast, the one-fifth of households with the highest 
incomes allocated 24% of their budgets to food and 
shelter, and 30% to personal income taxes. The 
proportions for both groups were virtually unchanged 
from 2000. 


The one-fifth of households with the lowest incomes 
had average annual spending of $18,070 in 2001, 
compated with $117,230 for the one-fifth of 
households with the highest incomes. 


After adjusting for differences in household size, 
average spending per person was $14,890 for the one- 
fifth of households with the lowest incomes, only one- 
quarter the level of $60,720 for households with the 
highest incomes. 


Households with the lowest income spent an estimated 
$2,690 per person on food in 2001 on average, about 
one-half the level of $5,160 spent by those with the 
highest incomes. Similarly, spending on shelter 
amounted to about $4,680 per person for the 
households with the lowest incomes, and $9,170 for 
those with the highest. 


Two tables presenting summary-level household 
spending data are available free on Statistics Canada’s 
Web site: Canada and the provinces and selected metropolitan 
areas. The table Dwelling characteristics and household 
equipment is also available. 


A user guide (62F0026MIE, free) presenting 
information about survey methodology, concepts and 
data quality is available on Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). From the Products and services page, 
under Browse our Internet publications, choose Free, then 
Personal finance and household finance. Ten detailed tables 
are available at $125 per table. Of these 10 tables, five 
present detailed household spending data. Custom 
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tabulations are also available. A public-use microdata 
file is scheduled for release in May 2003 with a 
publication to follow in June 2003. 


For more information contact Client Services, Income 
Statistics Division, at (613) 951-7355 or 1 888 297- 
7355; or income@statcan.ca. 


@ Immigrants in rural Canada 


According to a new study, Canada’s rural regions have 
yet to benefit fully from the country’s influx of 
immigrants—Canada’s main source of population 
growth for a number of years. For rural communities 
watching young people leave for the cities in growing 
numbers, attracting immigrants is an important strategy 
for development. 


However, the study, which analysed data from the 
1996 Census of Population, showed that rural regions 
have been attracting a smaller share of immigrants at a 
time when they increasingly require people to sustain 
their population growth. 


In 1996, immigrants represented only 6% of the 
population in predominantly rural regions, compared 
with 27% in predominantly urban regions. 


The pattern its more stark among immigrants who 
arrived after 1981. In 1996, they made up less than 2% 
of the predominantly rural population, but more than 
12% of the predominantly urban population. 


The challenge for rural communities is to attract and 
also to keep immigrants, according to the study, titled 
“Immigrants in rural Canada,” part of the Rural and 
Small Town Canada Analysis Bulletin seties. 


Of all immigrants who arrived during the 1980s, 66% 
lived in Toronto, Vancouver or Montréal in 1991. In 
contrast, 58% of immigrants who arrived in the 1970s 
were residing in these three centres in 1981. 


Recent immigrants (those who arrived after 1981) 
residing in rural regions had a different socio- 
economic profile from immigrants who arrived before 
1981. Those who arrived before 1981 had a higher 
employment rate than the Canadian-born population, 
were more likely to work in professional service 
occupations, and had higher employment incomes. In 
contrast, those who arrived after 1981 had a lower 
employment rate, were more likely to work in sales 
occupations, and had lower employment incomes. 


Socio-economic differences between visible-minority 
immigrants (the majority of new immigrants) and 
other population groups were even more pronounced 
in the predominantly rural regions. Among visible- 
minority immigrants, a higher proportion lacked a 
high school diploma, a higher proportion had a 
university degree, the employment rate and incomes 
were lower, and there was a higher likelihood of 
having occupations in sales and services. 


The Rural and Small Town Canada Analysis Bulletin, Vol. 
4, no. 2, titled “Immigrants in rural Canada,” 7967- 
1996 (21-006-XIE, free) is available on Statistics 
Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca). From the Products 
and services page, under Browse our Internet publications, 
choose Free, then Agriculture. 


For more information contact Roland Beshiri, 
Aoticulture Division, -2t'(6135) <)> laG aoe 
roland.beshiri@statcan.ca; or Ray D. Bollman at 
(306) 379-4431 or ray.bollman@statcan.ca. 


@ Productivity and prosperity 


The improvement of the labour market situation 
during the late 1990s was a major factor in boosting 
average real incomes for Canadians. The 1990s 
presented the longest period of continuous positive 
growth in multifactor productivity during the last 20 
years. 


This surge picked up during the mid-1990s and 
peaked in 2000. As a result, average real income from 
1995 to 2000 grew at a substantial average of 2.8% a 
year, as measured by gross domestic product (GDP) 
per capita. When real income grows at this pace in a 
sustained way, the standard of living doubles every 25 
years. 


The surge of the post-1995 period partly overcame a 
poor performance earlier in the decade. During the 
1990s as a whole, real income advanced at an annual 
average rate of 1.4%, down from 1.9% during the 
1980s. This slowdown was a reflection of slower 
growth in labour utilization (hours worked per capita). 
In the 1980s, labour utilization increased an average of 
0.8% a year, whereas during the 1990s, it increased an 
average of only 0.1%. 


In contrast, growth in labour productivity remained 
virtually unchanged between these two periods. 
Productivity growth proceeded at much the same pace 
in the 1990s as it did in the 1980s. The overall decline 
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in growth in GDP per capita in the early 1990s then is 
the result not of the productivity performance, but of 
developments and choices made in the Canadian 
labour market. 


The late 1990s brought a major turnaround in Canada’s 
prosperity. Between the early 1990s and the late 1990s, 
the rate of growth in labour productivity increased 
from an annual average of 1.2% to 1.8%, largely a 
result of the revival in multifactor productivity. Growth 
in multifactor productivity, a comprehensive measure 
of production efficiency, is measured by the increase 
in output minus the growth of combined inputs 
(labour and capital). It is an important determinant of 
the standard of living. 


The same surge in productivity occurred in the United 
States. Owing to a surge in the intensity of information 
technology capital and growth in multifactor 
productivity, the rate of growth in labour productivity 
in the United States doubled from 1.4% to 2.8% 
between these two periods. 


The revival in the growth of multifactor productivity 
in Canada during the late 1990s was not confined to 
only one sector. A strong productivity revival occurred 
after 1995 in major sectors of the economy such as 
retail trade; communications and other utilities; and 
finance, insurance and real estate. 


Parallel to the gains, two major sectors— 
manufacturing and wholesale—experienced a 
deceleration in productivity in the late 1990s. Part of 
the success of some industries, such as retail trade, and 
finance, insurance and real estate, is ‘linked to 
information technology. The financial sector has been 
restructured to operate much more through 
information technology (for example, ATMs, Internet 
and phone banking) than through traditional face-to- 
face contacts. 


Likewise, information technology played a part in the 
restructuring of retailing activities. Retailers were able 
to use bar code and scanning technology and inventory 
management systems as part of the process of 
transforming retailing from a storage-based to a fast 
flow-through operation. These two industries 
reported very strong growth of information 
technology capital during the late 1990s. 


There may also be links between information 
technology and productivity at the firm level in other 
industries that, because of inter-firm differences in 


What’s new? 


these and other factors, do not translate as readily into 
industry trends. 


The 2002 edition of Productivity growth in Canada is 
available electronically (15-204-XIE, $35) or on paper 
(15-204-XPE, $46). 


For more information, contact Tarek M. Harchaoui, 
Micro-economic Analysis Division, at (613) 951-9856; 
fax: 613-951-5403; harctar@statcan.ca. 


& Low-income cutotts 


Low-income cutoffs (LICOs) for 2002, before and 
after taxes, are now available. 


LICOs are income thresholds, determined by analysing 
family expenditure data, below which families will 
likely devote a larger share of income to the necessities 
of food, shelter and clothing than the average family 
would. To reflect differences in the cost of necessities 
among different community and family sizes, LICOs 
are defined for ftve community-size and seven family- 
size categories. LICOs are updated each year using the 
annual consumer price index. 


Although LICOs are often referred to as poverty lines, 
they have no official status as such, and Statistics 
Canada does not recommend their use for this 
purpose. 


For more information, refer to the publication Low- 
income cutoffs from 1992 to 2001 and low-income measures 
from 1991 to 2000, (75FOOO2MIE, 2002, no. 5, free), 
available on Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). From the Our products and services 
page, under Browse our Internet publications, choose Free, 
then Personal finance and household finance. 


To order this report or custom tabulations, contact 
Client Services, Income Statistics Division, at (613) 
DDiley ooo Lor 88829 1-7) 955; tae 1615-951-30 12; 
income@statcan.ca. 


— Labour force activity 


During the past decade, three key factors have shaped 
the nation’s workforce: an increasing demand for skills 
in the face of advancing technologies and the 
knowledge-based economy, a working-age population 
that is increasingly made up of older people, and a 
growing reliance on immigration as a source of skills 
and labour force growth. 
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The demand for skills is clearly evident in the 2001 
Census. From 1991 to 2001, the labour force 
increased by 1.3 million people (9.5%) to 15.6 million. 
Almost half of this growth occurred in highly skilled 
occupations that normally require university 
qualifications. In contrast, low-skill occupations 
requiring high school or less accounted for only one- 
quarter of the increase. 


At the same time, the workforce has become much 
‘oreyer.” The average age of the labour force rose from 
37.1 in 1991 to 39.0, and about 15% of the labour 
force was within 10 years of retirement age. By 2011, 
when almost one-fifth of the baby boom generation 
will be at least 61, a potential for shortages will arise in 
certain occupations. 


In addition, fertility rates have remained at low levels 
for the last three decades. As a result, fewer young 
people are entering the working-age population to 
replace individuals nearing retirement. In 2001, there 
were 2.7 labour force participants aged 20 to 34 for 
every one aged 55 and over, down from 3.7 in 1981. 


Retiring baby boomers will have a significant impact 
on the size of the labour market, especially as relatively 
small cohorts of young people will be entering it. 
Boomets—people aged 37 to 55 in 2001—made up 
47% of the labour force. Ten years from now, one- 
half of them will be 55 or over, and 18% will be over 
60. 


Canada has increasingly turned to immigration as a 
source of skills and knowledge. Census data show that 
immigrants who landed in Canada during the 1990s, 
and who were in the labour force in 2001, represented 
almost 70% of the total growth of the labour force 
over the decade. If current immigration rates continue, 
immigration could possibly account for virtually all 
labour force growth by 2011. 


The 2001 Census showed that a gap in labour market 
conditions persisted between immigrants who arrived 
between 1996 and 2000 and the Canadian-born 
population. In 2001, 65.8% of recent immigrants aged 
25 to 44 were employed, compared with 81.8% of 


Canadian-born people in the same age group. The 
unemployment rate of recent immigrants (12.1%) was 
still nearly twice that of the Canadian-born population 
(6.4%). 


At the same time, a higher proportion of recent 
immigrants were in highly skilled occupations. For 
example, recent immigrants made large gains in 
information technology occupations and accounted for 
two fifths of the labour force growth in this field. 


Workers are no longer concentrated primarily in core 
municipalities, but are spreading across suburban 
municipalities. Many more workers are now located 
in these surrounding municipalities. As a result, urban 
dynamics, including commuting patterns, are changing. 


The employed population whose usual place of work 
was within a census metropolitan area in 2001 was 7.9 
million, an increase of 1.5 million from 1981. 
However, only about 25% of the new employed 
workers were located in the central municipalities, as 
many industries have created hubs of employment in 
suburban municipalities. 


The number of workers in suburban municipalities has, 
in fact, been growing at a much faster pace over the 
last 20 years than the number working in city centres. 
In 1981, about 1.8 million people worked in suburban 
municipalities. By 2001, this number had jumped 63% 
to 3.0 million. In contrast, the number of workers in 
the central municipalities increased only 7%, from 4.6 
million to 4.9 million. 


The large growth in workers employed in suburban 
municipalities has shifted the commuting patterns 
within census metropolitain areas towards these 
surrounding areas. In 1981, about 1 million workers 
travelled to a suburban municipality, about the same 
number as those who commuted to core 
municipalities. By 2001, the number of workers 
travelling to a suburban municipality increased a 
dramatic 74% to 1.8 million, but the number 
commuting to the central municipality rose only 28% 
to 1.3 million. 
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Detailed analysis of these new census data is presented 
in two online reports: The changing profile of Canada’s 
labour force and Where Canadians work and how they get 
there. The publications are available on Statistics 
Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca) and are illustrated 
by numerous tables and charts. | 


These reports also link to various products and services 
available from the Census module, which was designed 
to provide easy access to census data, using new 
electronic tools. Information in the module is 
organized into four broad categories: analysis, data, 
maps, and reference material. 


Are you moving? 


What’s new? 


In addition, in the Community profiles module, data on 
labour force indicators, industry, occupation, unpaid 
work, place of work, and mode of transportation are 
available for Canada and the provinces and territories, 
as well as for 27 metropolitan areas and nearly 6,000 
cities, towns, villages, and Indian reserves. 


For more information, contact Statistics Canada 
Advisory Services at 1-800-263-1136 or infostats@ 
statcan.ca. 


Please forward your name, old address, new address, telephone number and client reference number to: 
Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, 
Ontario K1A 0T6; or call (613) 951-7277 or 1 800 700-1033 toll free, or fax (613) 951-1584. 


Please allow four weeks notice to ensure uninterrupted delivery. 
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Key 


labour and 


income facts 


Selected charts and analysis 


This section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more of the following sources. For general inquiries, 


contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; bourjoa@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 
Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 


‘Contact: Customer Services 
(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 
Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Dissemination agent 


(613) 951-9497 


Annual Surveys—Service Industries 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Lucie Lussier 

(613) 951-0410 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Claude Robillard 
(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 

(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: John Gartley 
(613) 951-6906 


Employment and income 
sutveys 

Labour Force Survey 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Marc Lévesque 

(613) 951-4090 
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Survey of Employment, Payrolls 
and Hours 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Sylvie Picard 

(613) 951-4090 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 

Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: (819) 997-3117 

1 800 567-6866 


Labour income 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Financial Security 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Household Spending 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1888 297-7355 
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General social survey 
Education, work, and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 


Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 


Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 
Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Patricia Schembari 
(613) 951-9502 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Bob Anderson 
(613) 951-4034 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 


(613) 951-7608 
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Labour force status of Canada’s working-age population 
Leanne SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SS 


Employed Full-time 

2002 15,411,800 2002 12,528,200 
2001 15,076,800 2001 12,345,200 
% change ee % change 1.5 


Part-time 
In the labour force 
2002 16,689,400 2002 2,883,700 


2001 2,731,600 
2001 16,246,300 : ; 
% change Oa, % change 5.6 


Unemployed Looked for work 

2002 1,277,600 2002 19131,500 
2001 1,169,600 2001 1,025,100 
% change 9.2 % change 10.4 


Did not look, on 
temporary layoff 
2002 92,500 
2001 89,900 
% change 2.9 


Population 15+ 


2002 24,945,100 Did not look, job to 
2001 24 617.800 start in near future 


1.3 2002 53,600 
; 2001 54,600 
% change -1.8 


% change 


Wanted work Discouraged from 

2002 415,800 searching 

2001 364,300 2002 43,100 

% change 14.1 2001 40,000 
% change ell 


Not in the labour force Did not look, waiting 

2002 8,255,700 for recall, reply 

2001 8,371,500 2002 34,600 

% change -1.4 2001 33,000 
% change 4.8 


Did not look because 
Did not want work of school 
2002 7,839,900 2002 108,000 
2001 8,007,200 2001 91,300 
% change -2.1 % change 18.3 


Did not look for other 
reasons 
2002 230,200 


2001 199,900 
% change HOXZ 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 
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In 2002, the employment rate for older workers The unemployment rate decreased for all age 


increased the most. groups in 2002. 
ES A PE EEE DE SRR EOE ED EE 
Employment rate index, December 1998=100 Unemployment rate (%) 
120 ~ | 18 
115 / 15 F ponies 
Youths (15-24) “| V\_ 15-24 skews eae 
| \ 12 \e 
110 5 \ 
|  Bothsexes55+ » y VI 
105. aS ik 9” 
| hee 25 - 54 
6 ew a eae = 
100 ; : UR - =a 
Men 25 - 54 ( ee 
Women 25 - 54 
3 = l i L i 
95 , 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
D D D D D 
1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 


In percentage terms, employment growth outpaced population growth for all age groups in 2002. 


December level December-to-December change 
1998 to 2001 to 1998 to 2001 to 
1998 2001 2002 2002 2002 2002 2002 
000 ‘000 % 

Population 15 + 23,805.3 24,764.1 25,087.4 1,282.1 323.3 5.4 1.3 
Youths (15 - 24) 4,018.9 4,115.2 4,145.9 127.0 30.7 m4 0.7 
Men 25 - 54 6,806.4 7,009.6 7,042.7 236.3 33.1 3.5 0.5 
Women 25 - 54 6,825.7 7,005.5 7,034.9 209.2 29.4 Jot 0.4 
Both sexes 55 + 6,154.3 6,633.8 6,863.9 709.6 230.1 11.5 3.5 
Employment 15 + 14,316.7 15,090.2 15,649.8 1,333.1 559.6 9.3 3.7 
Youths (15 - 24) 2,164.0 2,300.3 2,404.5 240.5 104.2 iat 4.5 
Men 25 - 54 5,764.3 5,936.7 6,035.9 271.6 99.2 4.7 ers 
Women 25 - 54 4,970.6 5,190:5 5,342.3 SIs 151.8 7.5 2.9 
Both sexes 55 + 1,417.8 1,662.7 1,867.0 449.2 204.3 Stay 12.3 
Unemployment 15 + 1,270.1 1,318.8 1,275.9 5.8 -42.9 0.5 -3.3 
Youths (15 - 24) 372.8 374.4 368.3 -4.5 -6.1 -1.2 -1.6 
Men 25 - 54 441.1 478.8 434.0 -7.1 -44.8 -1.6 -9.4 
Women 25 - 54 350:2 352.1 347.3 -2.9 -5.4 -0.8 -1.5 
Both sexes 55 + 106.0 tt2.9 126.4 20.4 13.5 19.2 2.0 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
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Rising labour force participation slowed decreases in unemployment rates. 


December level December-to-December change 

1998 2001 2002 1998 to 2002 2001 to 2002 

We ee a a ee 

% %-point 

Unemployment rate 15 + 8.1 8.0 co -0.6 -0.5 
Youths (15 - 24) 14.7 14.0 1323 -1.4 -0.7 
Men 25 - 54 Uo ree Ori -0.4 -0.8 
Women 25 - 54 6.6 6.4 6.1 -0.5 -0.3 
Both sexes 55 + 7.0 6.4 6.3 -0.7 -0.1 
Participation rate 15 + 65.5 66.3 67.5 2.0 1.2 
Youths (15 - 24) 63.1 65.0 66.9 3.8 1.9 
Men 25 - 54 91.2 91.5 91.9 0.7 0.4 
Women 25 - 54 78.0 79.1 80.9 2.9 1.8 
Both sexes 55 + 24.8 26.8 29.0 4.2 ae 
Employment rate 15 + 60.1 60.9 62.4 748) 1.5 
Youths (15 - 24) 53.8 55.9 58.0 4.2 2.1 
Men 25 - 54 84.7 84.7 85.7 the@, 10 
Women 25 - 54 72.8 74.1 75.9 on 150 
Both sexes 55 + 23.0 2551 Dilee 4.2 oh 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 


Employment rates in 2002 more than recovered from 2001. 


December-to-December percentage-point change 


Unemployment rate Participation rate Employment rate 
2 3 3 | 
| 
4) 2 | 
2} | 
| 
0 1} | 
1 te 
Sit 4 0 
F | 
spy 411 
| 
98-99 99-00 00-01 01-02 “98-99 99-00 00-01 01-02 “98-99 99-00 00-01 01-02 
Gz] 15+ 5-24 25 - 54 mm 55+ 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
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The rise in overall employment in 2002 split between full-time and part-time. 
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Employment Full-time Part-time 
December 1998=100 
10 ——— eis the = 000 
; December level 
Full-time 1998 14,316.7 —_11,576.9 2,739.9 
SAU INS 8 2001 15,090.2  12,337.2 2,753.0 
| ere 2002 15,649.8 12,673.5 2,976.3 
105 - “ 
| Absolute change 
employment 1998 to 2002 1,333.1 1,096.6 236.4 
2001 to 2002 559.6 336.3 203-3 


% 


100 Percentage change 
1998 to 2002 9.3 Ord) 8.6 
2001 to 2002 Sh /arUf 8.1 
Part-time 
employment Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
95 3 = 1 | BY 
D D D D D 
1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 


Self-employment increased strongly in 2002. 


Employees 
December 1998=100 Total oe ao nee een ST) Se Self- 
475 eae : employment — Public Private employed 
| Ten Oe nae one ae 
| Private 
110 + employees / December level 
| Ze 1998 14,316.7 2,650.5 9,204.0 2,462.2 
| es oy | 2001 15,090.2 2.8338  9,9748 2,281.6 
4105 | Eunice 2002 15,649.8 2,953.4 10;317.9 ZROLOno 
| 
employees Absolute change 
400 | 1998 to 2002 §= 1,333.1 302.9 1,113.9 -83.7 
2001 to 2002 559.6 119.6 343.1 96.9 
% 
95 | Percentage change 
Self-employed 1998 to 2002 9.3 11.4 2a 1) -3.4 
2001 to 2002 3:7, 4.2 3.4 4.2 
90 = a | i z 
D D D D D Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
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Key 


labour and income facts 


Over the last four years, employment growth has been strongest in construction, and management, 


administrative and other support industries. 


Employment index 


December 1998=100 
120 


1104 
Total employment 


100 


Forestry, fishing, mining, 
oil and gas 


| Agriculture 
80 + 
70 | | 
D D D D D 
1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
120 
Trade 
110 = 


Total employment 


100 aaa 
pain A 
Other services 
90 ! ! ! 
D D D D D 
1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
130 ; 
Professional, scientific 
and technical services 
1/740) |e 
Management, 
| administrative and ew 
other support 


Finance, insurance, 
real estate and leasing 


90 | ! ! | 
D D D D D 


Total 
employment 


1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 


December 1998=100 


120 
Construction 
5% 
Manufacturing 
110 + 
OSs 
400 employment Transportation and — 
warehousing 
95 : ! 
D D D D D 
1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
120 = 
Information, culture | 
415 + and recreation | 
110 + 
105 
Accommodation and | 
4100 Total food services | 
| employment | 
95 | | ! 
D D D D D 
1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
115 7 
Health care and be 
social assistance, / 
11085 am 
Educational services 
ee 


105 r . ae f» yee 


100 A 


Public administration 


Total | 


95 5 employment 
90 | | | : cee et 
D D D D D 
1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
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Employment increases were seen in the majority of industries in 2002. 


Manufacturing 

Health care and social assistance 
Educational services 

Construction | 

Professional, scientific and technical services 
Management, administrative and other support 
Agriculture 

Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 
Accommodation and food services 
Transportation and warehousing 

Trade 

Utilities 

Other services 

Information, culture and recreation 


Public administration 


Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 


-25 0 25 50 6S 100 125 
Employment change December 2001 to 2002 (’000) 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
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December level December-to-December change 
1998 to 2001 to 1998 to 2001 to 
1998 2001 2002 2002 2002 2002 2002 
000 000 % 
All industries 14,316.7 15,090.2 15,649.8 TEEN | 559.6 9.3 SHE 
Goods-producing SAIS 3,791.4 4,011.9 286.2 DRO) 5) Th 5.8 
Agriculture 424.7 SPA Soon -69.5 42.5 -16.4 13.6 
Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 283.4 290.9 270.2 -13.2 -20.7 -4.7 = fe 
Utilities 118.4 NAW STL SKS 14.8 11.5 12.5 9.4 
Construction 76225 848.6 911.0 148.5 62.4 19.5 7.4 
Manufacturing 2,136.7 PDP The! ZROADe 205.5 124.8 9.6 5.6 
Services-producing 10,591.0 11,298.8 11,637.9 1,046.9 339.1 9.9 B10 
Trade 220404 2,432.5 2,446.2 244.8 UST (l Uisdh 0.6 
Transportation and warehousing 716.9 745.7 TASDT/ 48.8 20.0 6.8 Bil 
Finance, insurance, real estate 
and leasing 856.1 872.8 903.5 47.4 30.7 y,5) Shes) 
Professional, scientific and technical 
services 887.1 969.7 1,021.0 133.9 ONS 15m) 5) 
Management, administrative and 
other support 483.1 569.0 612.2 129.1 43.2 26.7 7.6 
Educational services 955.6 970.7 1,050.0 94.4 79.3 9.9 8.2 
Health care and social assistance 1,461.3 1,564.8 1,654.5 193.2 89.7 [SRA ‘Ons, 
Information, culture and recreation 624.0 696.8 693.1 69.1 -3.7 fea -0.5 
Accommodation and food services 919.5 991.2 1,015.9 96.4 24.7 10.5 PAS) 
Other services iPS e2 698.2 694.9 -24.3 -3.3 -3.4 -0.5 
Public administration 766.9 787.5 780.9 14.0 -6.6 1.8 -0.8 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
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Since 1998, natural and applied science occupations increased the most in percentage terms. This 
group includes computer programmers, systems analysts and computer engineers. 


December 1998=100 . Employment index 
135 


2 es 


/~ 


Natural and applied sciences we 


Ut Social science, education, a i, fo 


government service and religion 


Feb carat 


105 5a 
| Management 
Eh) Health 
Business, finance Total t 
and administrative CIALP Cy Men 
85 | | | 
D D D D D 
1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
125 , 
Art, culture, recreation 
and sport 
Wie = Processing, Sales and 
manufacturing service 
and utilities 
¥ 
105 
eesanerits Trades, transport and 
95 a equipment operators 
Total employment ey | 
Soe a - 
We 
x eB 
Sessa ye 
85 [+ aca abl | 
Occupations unique to 
primary industry 
75 | | | ee oe 
D D D D D 
1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
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Trades, transport and equipment operators, increased the most. Business, finance and administrative 
occupations saw almost no increase. 


Trades, transport and equipment operators 


Social science, education 
government service and religion 


Health 
Natural and applied sciences : 
Processing, manufacturing and utilities 


Art, culture, recreation and sport 


Occupations unique to primary industry 


Sales and service | 


Managemen 


Business, finance and administrative | 
: | | | | | l 


0 20 40 60 80 100 120 140 
Employment change from December 2001 to December 2002 (’000) 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 


December level December-to-December change 
1998 to 2001 to 1998 to 2001 to 
1998 2001 2002 2002 2002 2002 2002 
000 000 % 
All occupations 14,316.7 15,090.2 15,649.8 Meee 4| 559.6 9.3 SIL 
Management 1,354.6 1,354.2 1,374.5 19.9 ZOnS le® W8) 
Business, finance and 
administrative 2,556.9 Paley \ ZO gue. 195.3 10) 7.6 0.0 
Natural and applied sciences 871.4 1,003.5 1,072.6 201.2 69.7 Ps}. | 6.9 
Health 777.4 802.5 881.4 104.0 78.9 13.4 9.8 
Social science, education, 
government service and religion 953.5 1,009.5 ‘i ee) 161.8 105.8 WTO) 10.5 
Art, culture, recreation and sport 389.9 415.1 458.4 68.5 43.3 17.6 10.4 
Sales and service o152951 3,918.3 3,940.6 411.5 2273 ike 0.6 
Trades, transport and equipment 
operators PD AWASS' 2,100.1 PA PIEX 8) 108.0 136.2 Oa 6,5 
Occupations unique to primary 
industry 608.0 o27an 559.5 -48.5 32.4 -8.0 6.1 
Processing, manufacturing 
and utilities 1,147.8 1,208.7 dkZ25829 idl 50.2 (). 7 4.2 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
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Employment in Calgary has increased more than in any other city over the last four years. 


Employment index 
December 1998=100 


120 
a ais St. John’s | 
110 
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95 
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95 | 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted, three-month moving average 
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In percentage terms, job growth was strongest in Saskatchewan in 2002. 


Employment index 
December 1998=100 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
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Ontario and Quebec had the greatest number of newly employed people in 2002, but only Quebec saw 
a decrease in the number of unemployed. 


December level December-to-December change 
1998 to 2001 to 1998 to 2001 to 
1998 2001 2002 2002 2002 2002 2002 
a ee OE eee 
000 000 % 
Employed 
Canada 14,316.7 15,090.2 15,649.8 1,333.1 559.6 9.3 Oar 
Newfounland and Labrador 197.3 214.2 PXNGVES) 16.2 -0.7 8.2 -0.3 
Prince Edward Island 60.0 66.3 67.9 7.9 1.6 Sh? 2.4 
Nova Scotia 401.0 427.5 432.3 CHES 4.8 7.8 ed 
New Brunswick 327.6 S070 350.0 22.4 13.0 6.8 3.9 
Quebec 3,329.9 3,486.4 3,654.2 324.3 167.8 9.7 4.8 
Ontario 5,574.9 5970s 6,166.1 591.2 196.0 10.6 She 
Manitoba 540.2 565.5 Sf2.3 SZ 6.8 5.9 LEZ 
Saskatchewan 478.2 466.2 491.8 13.6 ZOL0 2.8 ga f5) 
Alberta 1,532.8 1,644.1 de Oe5 HEL TE 63.4 11.4 3.9 
British Columbia 1,874.8 1,913.0 1,994.2 119.4 81.2 6.4 4.2 
Unemployed 
Canada 1,270.1 1,318.8 1,275.9 5.8 -42.9 0.5 -3.3 
Newfounland and Labrador 45.3 43.9 48.5 3 4.6 load 10.5 
Prince Edward Island 10.5 9.5 8.3 -2.2 -1.2 -21.0 -12.6 
Nova Scotia 43.9 47.9 44.4 ONS -3.5 ey -7.3 
New Brunswick Aga 43.3 39.8 -3.3 -3.5 -7.7 -8.1 
Quebec 382.9 SONU 336.3 -46.6 -39.4 -12.2 -10.5 
Ontario 414.4 445.2 465.2 50.8 20.0 12.3 4.5 
Manitoba 32.8 Pap ds) 3053 -2.5 2.8 -7.6 NO 
Saskatchewan 31.8 30.9 29.1 -2.7 -1.8 -8.5 -5.8 
Alberta 92.3 88.7 92.5 OW 3.8 OFZ 4.3 
British Columbia 173.0 206.4 181.6 8.6 -24.8 5.0 -12.0 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 


Unemployment rates decreased in most provinces in 2002. 


Manitoba 

Alberta 
Saskatchewan 
Ontario 

Canada 

British Columbia 
Quebec 

Nova Scotia 
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(%-point change from December 2001) | 
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Unemployment rate in December 2002 (%) 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
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In Canada’s six largest cities, the average level of employment increased most in Montréal and Edmonton. 


Montréal 
Edmonton 
Vancouver 


Calgary 


Toronto 


Ottawa-Gatineau 


0 Zz 3 4 
Employment change, 2001 to 2002 (%) 
Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 
Annual average Change 
1998 to 2001 to 1998 to 2001 to 
1998 2001 2002 2002 2002 2002 2002 
000 000 % 

Canada 14,140.4 15,076.8 15,411.8 1,271.40 335.0 9.0 22 
St. John’s 78.8 85.9 87.8 9.0 1.9 11.4 ae 
Halifax NZ 183.8 183.6 11.4 -0.2 6.6 -0.1 
Saint John a5 // 58.1 61.8 8}. 7 Shih 9.0 6.4 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére 64.4 70.1 Osa 77 0.0 8.9 0.0 
Québec 324.5 339 358.5 34.0 19.5 10.5 5.8 
Trois-Riviéres 60.7 65.5 64.6 3.9 -0.9 6.4 -1.4 
Sherbrooke 65.9 74.4 UST 10.8 Bodh 16.4 Shall 
Montréal 1,614.5 UaZODa/t 1,767.3 152.8 61.6 9.5 3.6 
Ottawa-Gatineau Dylan 576.1 578.4 61.3 gs) hile) 0.4 
Sudbury TAN TE WAS 73.4 ie Tf 0.9 2.4 1.2 
Oshawa 140.6 154.3 SiO 16.9 She 12.0 24 
Toronto 2 Wass ZONES Oem 309.2 49.9 13.4 1.9 
Hamilton 324 348.3 347.9 23°99 -0.4 7.4 -0.1 
St. Catharines-Niagara 179.4 190 193-2 1.328 or2 Vsif etl 
London 200.8 216 214.5 Ucialf -1.5 6.8 -0.7 
Windsor 140.1 154.6 158.8 18.7 4.2 Ors Ph 
Kitchener 208.1 22a 228.7 20.6 S10 9.9 es) 
Thunder Bay 57.4 6251 61.1 Sit -1.0 6.4 -1.6 
Winnipeg 343.6 BOS} 362.8 19.2 4.6 SAG) ed) 
Regina 104.9 105.2 108 Sy 2.8 SO, DTG 
Saskatoon V2 115.6 119.4 7.4 3.8 6.6 SES) 
Calgary 499.1 569.5 582.6 83.5 1/34] 16.7 PDS! 
Edmonton 474.9 504.8 O22 47.2 TiS 9.9 3.4 
Vancouver 979.6 1,051.1 1,076.2 96.6 Zon 9.9 2.4 
Victoria 146.6 148.9 WOU 2 4.6 2S} Sh 1/ 15) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Workers in primary industries and occupations worked the longest hours in 2002. 


Usual hours, main job 


Total 
Employed 1-14 15-29 30-34 35-39 40 41-49 50+ (000) Avg. 
‘000 hours 

Total 15,411.8 907.0 1,976.7 1,021.2 3,300.9 5,844.9 977.9 1,383.2 560,186.3 36.3 
Industry 
Agriculture 330.0 24.2 Sia PA ate 14.2 72.6 24.6 135.0 14,947.7 45.3 
Forestry, fishing, mining, 

oil and gas 272.0 el UP 6.8 245 124.9 S25 ae I2.274 7 45.4 
Utilities SES 0.0 2.4 eS 50.6 61.6 4.7 3.4 5.01273 S84 
Construction 882.8 23.0 48.2 42.3 80.9 435.5 98.6 154.1 35,924.17 40:7 
Manufacturing 2,326.2 24.9 5.2 47.0 S10:6. drorOr4 PANT Eo 99.2 92,278.5 39.7 
Trade 2,430.0 206.4 470.1 181.9 OLO0 904.1 160.6 181.6 83,013.5 34.2 
Transportation and 

warehousing 50:2 18.2 67.9 31.4 90.5 338.6 B/S) O22 31,1883 345-2 
Finance, insurance, real 

estate and leasing 895.6 34.8 98.0 46.1 SY SI 247.1 41.7 70.1 32,637.2 36.4 
Professional, scientific and 

technical services 993.3 45.1 86.8 52a7, 259.7 Calo SON 121.8 37,5345 37.8 
Management, administrative 

and other support 591.4 41 94.7 Sin 98.3 213.4 36.6 46.2 20,326.3 34.4 
Educational services 1,015.9 101.5 158.6 103.2 303.1 PERS 30.9 46.4 33,082.2 32.6 
Health care and social 

assistance 1,607.0 85.9 S225 176.6 558.1 316.6 50.5 91.8 54,294.7 33.8 
Information, culture and 

recreation 704.8 75.9 104.7 50.2 17i5eo 222.9 30.4 45.2 23,597 .4 33.5 
Accommodation and food 

services 1,003.9 126.6 279.2 119.3 108.4 253.1 42.8 74.5 51.133:°3 31.0 
Other services 693.2 66.2 -101.9 521 95.5 244.1 55n7/ TUAS 24,4155 35.2 
Public administration 778.0 16.7 35.4 Siee 448.0 196.5 37.9 23 28,525.6 36.7 


Occupation 


Management Aol P25) Si 45.9 POTETE 539.4 124.3 303:5 58,218.1 42.4 
Business, finance and 

administrative Doon 138.9 314.2 164.4 1,028.6 922.8 94.8 87.1 96,446.7 35.1 
Natural and applied sciences 1,026.0 14.3 38.0 28.1 361.4 465.9 Sle 66.8 39,888.4 38.9 
Health 856.0 6 16).7/ 191.0 102.9 277.9 168.1 SV) 47.5 28,956.41 33.8 


Social science, education, 
government service 


and religion 1,073.8 68.9 140.4 94.1 352.4 298.5 40.6 78.9 3/,397-0 2 34.8 
Art, culture, recreation 

and sport 429.0 70.7 T2RS SONG 89.4 109.6 15.4 35.4 13;,493.393125 
Sales and service 3,932.0 460.5 970.8 411.0 elo AL, Wetlae/ 199.2 197.0 122-700 8c 23102 
Trades, transport and : 

equipment operators 2,180.9 45.0 108.2 80.0 2A Or Sites iain 240.7 32597; 89,263.2 40.9 
Occupations unique to 

primary industry 534.7 Soro 46.8 29.8 Zor (E27 48.1 198.8 24,122.4 45.1 
Processing, manufacturing 

and utilities 1,257.4 ors SAS 29.4 116.5 885.2 AAs 42.4 49,700.2 39.5 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 
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While overtime workers in the goods sector tended to be paid for their extra hours, most workers in 
the service sector were not paid for any extra hours. 


Total 


Industry 


Agriculture 

Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 

‘Utilities 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Trade 

Transportation and warehousing 

Finance, insurance, real estate 
and leasing 

Professional, scientific and technical 
services 

Management, administrative and 
other support 

Educational services 

Health care and social assistance 

Information, culture and recreation 

Accommodation and food services 

Other services 

Public administration 


Occupation 


Management 

Business, finance and administrative 

Natural and applied sciences 

Health 

Social science, education, 
government service and religion 

Art, culture, recreation and sport 

Sales and service 

Trades, transport and equipment 
operators 

Occupations unique to primary 
industry 

Processing, manufacturing and 
utilities 


Employees at work 


Total Overtime Total 
‘000 

12,008.1 2,656.2 22.1 
dil 2e2 2-3) ARO 
PAT Al 64.3 31.0 
119.6 39.1 S251 
565.4 i76 20.8 
2,065.7 569.1 PASS) 
1,994.6 309.9 155 
574.6 2557 P2LY 
701.4 166.7 2318 
623.0 184.7 29.6 
An2ed 66.8 16.2 
829.4 306.8 SY 10) 
1,254.6 233.4 18.6 
560.0 118.2 Pali 
857.0 84.7 9.9 
431.8 79.1 18.3 
702.8 178.0 25.3 
SiloeZ 338.6 41.5 
PD BPIENG| 449.8 19.4 
832.5 25o2 30.4 
660.1 130.3 19.7 
845.7 338.5 40.0 
256.4 55.2 AnD 
3,254.8 394.2 WA 
1,664.9 386.4 232. 
238.6 40.6 17.0 
1,116.9 269.5 24.1 


2002 
Paid 
% 


Proportion of workers putting in overtime 


Change, 2001 to 2002 
Unpaid Total Paid Unpaid 


%-point 
125 1.6 0.6 1 | 
4.6 -1.1 -0.7 -0.6 
ORS Df -0.1 2.6 
AZ 64 073 6.2 
5.8 0.4 0.5 -0.1 
8.6 2.4 at 0.3 
9.0 0.7 0.2 Os 
She 0.8 0.6 0.5 
19.0 Uo) -0.6 1.9 
ZNeS Pfs) 0.7 1.8 
as: 2.) 0.9 Tes 
34.6 2 0.6 2.0 
Alen Paps| 0.8 185: 
G/ in) -0.1 ale 
4.9 0.4 0.1 0.4 
119),22 1:3 0.0 thats 
16.8 2.0 0.2 1.9 
38.5 Bae -0.2 B95 
12.6 1.4 0.1 1.4 
18.8 Tee 0.8 0.6 
Saif Holl 0.5 1.4 
Bi2 3.2 0.3 3:0 
14.8 0.3 -0.3 0.9 
6.5 0.8 0 0.6 
a9 1.4 UB) 0.4 
oa0 0.1 (0). 5) 0.1 
2.9 2.9 2.6 0.3 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 
Note: Some workers do both paid and unpaid overtime in the same week. 
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In 2002, the percentage of workers who involuntarily worked part time increased slightly, but 
decreased for people who worked ‘short’ hours because they were going to school. 


35 

a0 | 

255 i= 

20 r= 2001 

pehut By 2002 | 

sre | 
ini | 
, 

School Involuntary Preference Caring for Other Own Other 
children personal illness voluntary 


Reason for part-time 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 


SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 


Voluntary part-time Involuntary part-time 
Part- Caring Looked Did not 
time Own for Other Prefer- for look for 
2002 total illness children personal School ence Other Total full-time — full-time 
a ee = el 
000 % 
Total 2,883.7 3.0 10.4 4.5 30.2 PVT es? 27.0 8.2 18.8 
Youths (15 - 24) 1,074.7 0.5 et 0.7 ES 4.8 0.4 19.0 7.0 We 
Men 461.8 0.4 0.0 OFS TS. 4.8 0.3 LORD Hs 2 
Women 612.9 0.4 1.9 0.8 VAS 4.8 0.4 19.4 6.8 12.6 
Adults 25 + 1,809.0 4.4 15.9 6.7 4.4 34.9 1.9 31.8 8.8 22.9 
Men 438.2 6.2 1.6 PAS 6.8 37.8 2.8 42.4 14.4 28.1 
Women 1,370.8 3.9 20.4 8.2 aif 33.9 eo 28.3 cA 2183 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 
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Female employees earned 82 cents for every dollar earned by men in 2002, virtually unchanged 
from the year before. 


Hourly wage in 2002 Change from 2001 
Both Both 
sexes Men Women Ratio sexes Men Women Ratio 
$ $ 
AIS) ar 17.66 19.38 15.82 0.82 0.48 0.43 OFSS 0.01 
15 - 24 10.06 10.58 9.52 0.90 0.16 ORS 0.18 0.00 
25 - 54 19.25 2Aet2 17.28 0.82 0.54 0.44 0.65 0.01 
55+ 19.24 216 16.19 0.74 OF52 OTE 0.27 -0.01 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 


By industry, employees in utilities made the most. Among all the major occupation groups, 
managers remained the best paid. 


Hourly wage Weekly wage 
2001 2002 Change 2001 2002 Change 
$ % $ % 

Total 17.18 17.66 0.48 2.8 634.30 650.10 15.80 ye) 
Industry 
Agriculture 11.01 11.08 0.07 0.6 421.85 432.34 10.49 74.15) 
Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas PIA eV 22.68 1.36 6.4 927.27 985.73 58.46 6.8} 
Utilities 2orZ3 26.29 1.06 4.2 960.97 1,003.87 42.90 4.5 
Construction 18.57 19.04 0.47 Zod 753.74 769.66 19,92 Za 
Manufacturing 18.02 18.40 0.38 De 717.66 731.94 14.28 210 
Trade 13.19 13.43 0.24 1.8 471.55 477.65 6.10 haces 
Transportation and warehousing WIA TAS 18.16 0.41 253 708.15 725.18 17.03 2.4 
Finance, insurance, real estate 

and leasing 19.01 IQS 0.74 3.9 703.88 731.36 27.48 3.9 
Professional, scientific and 

technical services 21.70 LDN 0.61 2S 834.76 856.55 PbS /AA6) 
Management, administrative and 

other support 13.02 13.24 0722 leita 470.00 481.59 Te59. 72,45) 
Educational services 21.93 ZZeKo 0.77 SRO 733.29 762.04 AS) 1) 3.9 
Health care and social assistance 1 ats 18.60 0.84 4.7 593.40 618.62 DOLL 4.3 
Information, culture and recreation 16S 11 oo -0.28 -1.6 639.98 617.97 -22.01 -3.4 
Accommodation and food services 9.74 9.94 0.20 Def 308702 305.22 (het) 0.6 
Other services 14.36 14.56 0.20 1.4 525.59 533.30 tla 155) 
Public administration 22.08 PES ede om 787.48 816.39 28.91 Sih 
Occupation 
Management Z6roKl 27.68 APNE ATA Sek O20 See ealedidinee 45.20 4.2 
Business, finance and administrative 16.48 me05 (0), 74 SEO OTinOS OW/3-15 Pa) MOV Sih 
Natural and applied sciences 24.82 25.32 0.50 2.0 962.40 979.79 17.39 1.8 
Health 19.77 XO) 1.00 Onl 661.34 688.95 27.61 4.2 
Social science, education, government 

service and religion 23.34 24.10 0.76 3.3 807.08 834.49 27.41 3.4 
Art, culture, recreation and sport 16.80 17.41 0.61 3.6 568.22 579.47 1 125) 2.0 
Sales and service 11.80 12.00 0.20 Alia 391.98 395.63 3.65 0.9 
Trades, transport and equipment 

operators 17.51 17.82 Orsi 1.8 710.00 VENUE lini od! 
Occupations unique to primary industry 14.37 14.45 0.08 0.6 Olifera 620.44 Za 0.4 
Processing, manufacturing and utilities 15.43 15.63 0.20 thee} 613.64 621.02 E38 eZ 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 
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The largest drop in the ratio of unionized employees to all employees was in utilities. 


2002 Change, 2001 to 2002 
Total Employees covered Total Employees covered 
employees by union contract employees by union contract 
rn ee 
000 % 000 % 

Total 13,065.8 4,200.9 32.2 298.2 91.8 0.0 
Public sector 2,908.0 2,205.6 75.8 86.2 85.6 0.7 
Private sector 10,157.8 1,995.3 19.6 PPO 6.2 -0.4 
Agriculture 118.6 4.7 4.0 -0.9 -0.3 -0.2 
Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 227.0 59.6 26.3 -18.6 -6.9 -0.8 
Utilities qoieZ 88.6 Of.5 8.5 6). 2 -2.1 
Construction 605.5 203.3 33.6 34.2 9.3 -0.4 
Manufacturing 2,231.4 WZ 323 32.4 O70 7.4 -0.5 
Trade a WAS A 299.6 14.1 49.9 -4.0 -0.5 
Transportation and warehousing 627.9 274.7 43.7 -9.8 -6.2 -0.3 
Finance, insurance, real estate 

and leasing 763.5 81.9 10.7 14.7 0.5 -0.1 
Professional, scientific and technical 

services 665.1 37.8 BE 7/ 1.8 0.5 ORs 
Management, administrative and 

other support 438.1 65.9 15.0 22.4 6.1 0.7 
Educational services 968.4 UNE 73.8 48.2 SHS} 5) OS 
Health care and social assistance 1,412.2 798.3 56.5 52.9 28.0 -0.1 
Information, culture and recreation 601.8 164.4 PALS) -6.8 -6.2 -0.7 
Accommodation and food services 907.4 72.9 8.0 29.9 4.5 0.2 
Other services 460.0 50.1 10.9 2ufh 3.6 0.7 
Public administration TAUTAAS) 561.0 Woe i) 116.8) OM 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 


Over the 1990s, the number of ‘moonlighters’ 
increased; however, their share of total 
employment remained around 5%. 
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000 % 
800 ; 55 


Multiple jobholders 
(left scale) 


Rate 


750 
| 5.0 


700 


47 4.5 
650 


600 


l 2D Wed | 4 0 
1992 1994 1996 1998 2000 2002 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 


About 13% of all employees worked on a 
temporary basis. For youths, the proportion 
was more than twice as high. 


Temporary employees (%) 


255 ) 
30 7 _ [Hl 2001 | 
25 | mm 2002 | 
20 | | 
15'- | 
10 | | 
| ys 
ee — 
15 - 24 Men Women ‘3)5) 25 
25-54 25-54 


Source; Labour Force Survey, annual averages 
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In 2001 and 2002, employment grew in Canada 
but fell in the United States. 


% change 
[gp tae aS 
_ [J United States 


3 > (Canada 


i 1 


1992 1994 1996 1998 2000 2002 


Sources: Labour Force Survey, U.S. Current Population Survey, 
annual averages 


The gap between the harmonized unemployment 
rates narrowed considerably in 2002. 


% 
12 


Canadian rate modified 
to U.S. definitions 


10) )= 


Gap (%-point) 


0 
1992 1994 1996 1998 2000 2002 


Sources: Labour Force Survey, U.S. Current Population Survey, 
annual averages 
Note: For more information on modifications to the Canadian 
unemployment rate, see Labour Force Update (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue no. 71-005-XPB) Autumn 1998. 


Supplementary measures of unemployment and percentage-point change from 1998 to 2002 


1998 


R1 — Only those unemployed one year 

(52 weeks) or more dest 
R2 — Only those unemployed 3 months 

(12 weeks) or more $ 
R3 — Made comparable to the U.S. definition th 
R4 — Official rate 8. 
R5 — R4 plus discouraged searchers 8 
R6 — R4 plus those waiting for recall or replies 

and long-term future starts 9.0 
R7 — A measure of both unemployment and 

underemployment (involuntary part-time) 

expressed in full-time equivalents for recall, 

replies and long-term future starts lide 
R8 — R4 plus discouraged searchers, those waiting for 

recall or replies, long-term future starts and the 

underused portion of involuntary part-timers 12.0 


Annual averages Change 

1998 to 2001 to 
2001 2002 2002 2002 

% %-point 
0.6 Pi, -0.4 0.1 
rays 2.6 -0.6 0.4 
6.4 7.0 -0.7 0.6 
T2 etl -0.6 0.5 
7.4 LL, -0.9 O89) 
7.8 8.3 -0.7 0.5 
9.4 10.1 -1.1 0.7 
10.2 10.8 -1.2 0.6 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


These charts and tables are part of The Jabour market: Year-end review, in this issue. 
For more information, contact Geoff Bowlby, Labour Statistics Division, at (613) 


951-3325 or geoff.bowlby@statcan.ca. 
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country 
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Benefits of the job 
Katherine Marshall 


Two-thirds of employees are offered at least one employer-sponsored 
insurance—extended medical, dental, or life/ disability. Many 
employers offered other benefits as well: pensions or retirement 
savings plans; profit-sharing or stock-ownership plans; wellness or 
employee assistance programs; or other ad hoc benefits. These 
benefits are strongly associated with other indicators of ‘good’ jobs. 


Benefiting from extended parental leave 
Katherine Marshall 


One purpose of the 2000 amendment to the Employment Insurance 
program was to enable working parents to care for a newborn for 
a longer time and still allow them secure re-entry into the labour 
matket. This article examines the labour market activity of mothers 
before and after the changes. 


New maternity and parental benefits 
Dominique Pérusse 


Have new parents responded to recent changes to the maternity, 
parental and adoption benefits available under the Employment 
Insurance program? A look at some statistics compiled from Human 
Resources and Development Canada data. 


Taking stock of equity compensation 
Jacqueline Luffman 


Stock options garnered many headlines during the recent high-tech 
boom and bust, but equity compensation is not new. This article 
describes several forms of stock purchase plans provided by 
employers in Canada and examines participation in them. Some 
US. statistics are presented 4s 
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34 Volunteering on company time 
Jacqueline Luffman 


In spite of having busy lives, employed Canadians are actively involved 
in volunteering—even more so than retirees and others with 
supposedly more time on their hands. And if given employer support, 
employed volunteers are likely to devote more hours to their efforts. 
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Henry Pold : 
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@ For generations labour analysts have been interested 
in the factors that determine a worket’s wages. When 
blue-collar work was foremost in the labour force, 
the dominant wage hypothesis was compensating 
differentials—supply factors being equal, workers 
would have to be paid more to do heavy, dirty, or 
dangerous work. This provided a ready explanation 
for the high wages of miners, fishermen and high steel 
construction workers. However, its usefulness waned 
as the white-collar workforce mushroomed in the 
second half of the 20th century. 


With brains surpassing brawn in the labour market, a 
new theory of wage determination surfaced in the 
1960s. Gary Becker coined the phrase ‘human capital’ 
to describe factors such as education, experience and 
technical know-how that people accumulate and are 
rewarded for in the labour market. As with physical 
capital, people are said to invest in their human capital 
and earn returns on those investments. This notion is 
so compelling and easily understood that it has come 
to be regarded as common sense rather than theory. 


But compensation is more than wages. Although 
money is a strong motivating force for the human 
species, workers do not typically auction their services 
to the highest bidder every week or month as might 
be expected from classical market theory. Employers 
and employees reap benefits from stability, and a 
variety of non-wage benefits encourage longer-term 
relationships. Pension plans and various forms of 
employer-sponsored insurance cultivate employee 
loyalty and provide companies a means through 
which to share the benefits of that loyalty. 


Other forms of non-wage compensation are more 
directly related to short-term performance. Individual 
incentives, such as commissions and performance 
bonuses, have a long history and provide the bulk of 


compensation in some industries and occupations. 
More recent innovations tie some portion of compen- 
sation to group or company-level performance. This 
category includes stock-based compensation, profit 
sharing and a scattering of bonuses related to different 
indicators of group performance (for example, skill, 


quality or productivity). 


Still other non-wage benefits have arisen in response 
to the changing composition of the workforce, 
particularly the increasing participation of women. 
Employment Insurance now covers up to a yeat’s 
benefits for new parents, and many employers 
provide ‘top-ups’ for at least some of that period. 
Employers are also increasingly supporting the 
volunteer activities of their employees—a practice that 
brings ‘social capital’ into the employer-employee 
relationship. 


According to private-sector research, benefits now 
constitute a third or more of labour costs. At this level 
of expenditure, interest in benefits is growing in 
business schools, among human resource profes- 
sionals, and in the traditional academic fields such as 
labour economics and industrial relations. A bumper 
crop of new hypotheses is springing up from these 
efforts, stimulating the demand for. statistical 
information on employment benefits. This issue of 
Perspectives provides a sampling of Statistics Canada 
information on benefits and will perhaps spur further 
analysis of these sources. 


Ted Wannell 

Assistant Director 

Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division 
E-mail: ted.wannell@statcan.ca 
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In this issue 


Ml Benefits of the job A pay 


In 2000, 62% of employees were offered at least 
one employer-sponsored insurance—extended 
medical, dental or life/disability. Half were offered 
all three. 


Almost half of employees (46%) were covered by 
an employert-sponsored pension plan; less than 
1 in 10 were offered a stock purchase or profit 
sharing plan. 


The most common ‘family-friendly’ workplace 
benefits included employee assistance programs 
and fitness and recreation facilities, offered to 28% 
and 14% of employees respectively. 


Good jobs went hand in hand with access to 
non-wage benefits. Employees in high-paying, 
unionized, full-time or permanent jobs were much 
more likely to have access to all types of non- 
wage benefits. 


The cost of mandatory non-wage benefits for 
employers (Employment Insurance, Canada/ 
Quebec Pension Plan, and workers’ compensation) 
increased from 5% of payrolls in 1961 to 12% in 
1998. The cost of discretionary benefits (employer- 
sponsored insurance, pensions, paid leave, profit 
and stock option plans) also rose, helping to push 
the cost of non-wage benefits from 23% to 36% 
between 1961 and 1998. 


MM Benefiting from extended 


parental leave ana e eis be 


After the extension of parental benefits from 10 
to 35 weeks, employed mothers in receipt of 
benefits increased (or planned to increase) their 
time away from work from 6 months in 2000 to 
10 months in 2001. 


One-quarter of all mothers with benefits in 2001 
were back to work within 8 months. These 
women were more likely to have a non-permanent 
or low-paying job, or a spouse who claimed 
parental benefits. 


Time taken off work by mothers who did not 
receive maternity or parental benefits and returned 
to work remained at four months for 2001. 


More new mothers received maternity or parental 
benefits in 2001 than in 2000 (61% versus 54%)— 
likely because of the reduced number of hours 
required for benefits and women’s increased labour 
force participation. 


After the extension of parental benefits, fathers’ 
participation in the program jumped from 3% in 
2000 to 10% in 2001. 


lM New maternity and parental 


benefits ape 


Between 2000 and 2002, the average number of 
women receiving EI maternity benefits each month 
increased from 49,700 in 2000 to 53,900 in 2002, 


an 8.5% increase. 


rere 
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Highlights 


M@ Taking stock of equity 
compensation ep 26 


M According to the 1999 Workplace and Employee 
Survey, about 816,000 or 10% of employees had 
a stock purchase plan. 


M@ Over a third of employees in the computer and 
telecommunications (CT) sector had a stock 
purchase plan in 1999, 


@ The median hourly wage of stock purchase plan 
participants was $22, about $7 more than those 
with no plan. Overall, the prevalence of stock 
purchase plans rose with wages and salaries. 


M@ Volunteering on company 
time . p. 34 


@ just over half of all volunteers in Canada in 2000 
had a paid job. 


@ While the overall number of volunteers diminished 
between 1997 and 2000, the proportion with 
employer support rose. In 2000, some 1.7 million 
employed volunteers (about half of all employed 
volunteers) received at least one form of support. 


M Certain types of employer support for volunteering 
were more common than others: use of workplace 
facilities (57%), time off (57%), and change in work 
hours to accommodate volunteering (54%). 


@ A high proportion of unionized volunteers 
reported use of facilites as the most common 
type of employer support (63%), whereas non- 
unionized volunteers reported time off work (61%). 


M@ Health-related insurance 
for the self-employed wp. 41 


@ Unlike employees, the self-employed cannot benefit 
from employer-sponsored extended health, dental 
or disability insurance plans. Not surprisingly then, 
only 17% of the self-employed had all three types 
of coverage in 2000, compared with 50% of 
employees. 


M About half of the self-employed with health or 
dental coverage acquired it through the employer- 
sponsored plan of a spouse or close relative; 
another quarter through direct purchase, using their 
own financial resources. 


M Approximately 4 in 10 self-employed workers had 
no coverage in any plan in 2000. 


M Lack of money was cited by approximately 40% 
of the self-employed as the major reason for non- 
coverage in each type of insurance. Coverage in all 
plans was much higher for those with high earnings 
($60,000 or more). 


M2 What’s new? ape 4d 


M Just released 
Finding their way: A profile of young Canadian graduates 
Earnings of Canadians, 2001 Census 


A\ profile of employment in computer and telecommunications 
industries 


Life after welfare: The economic well-being of welfare leavers 
in Canada during the 1990s 


A\ frontier approach to Canada-United States muttifactor 
productivity performance 


New evidence on the determinants of training in Canadian 
business locations 


Income of individuals, families and households, 
2001 Census 
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Benefits of the job 


Katherine Marshall 


RIOR TO WorLD War I, most employees were 

paid no more than a straight-time hourly wage. 

The economic consequences of sickness, acci- 
dent, or job loss were almost entirely the responsibility 
of the individual worker (Bauman 1970). Since the 
1920s, however, significant economic, social and 
demographic trends have spurred the creation of many 
legislated and discretionary non-wage benefits. For 
example, the economic hardship of the Great Depres- 
sion helped bring about a mandatory national unem- 
ployment insurance program. Inflation and high labour 
demand during the Second World War prompted 
employers to offer ‘non-inflationary’ compensation 
such as paid vacations, insurance and pensions (Stelluto 
and Klein 1990). At the same time, a strong and grow- 
ing labour union movement helped improve wages 
and benefits for its members. 


As non-wage compensation has evolved, employers 
have needed to remain competitive, enticing and 
retaining skilled employees with not only wages, but 
non-wage benefits as well. Are workers who receive 
non-wage benefits also likely to receive high monetary 
remuneration? That is, does inequality of benefits 
parallel inequality of earnings—reinforcing the notion 
of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ jobs? 


Some non-wage benefits are mandatory, others dis- 
cretionary. Employers are legally obligated to contrib- 
ute to Employment Insurance, Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plans, and workers’ compensation—collec- 
tively referred to as payroll taxes (Lin 2000).! Many 
employers also offer discretionary non-wage benefits, 
which vary in cost. These include paid vacation; sick 
and other leave; employer-sponsored medical, dental, 
life and disability insurance; retirement pension or sav- 
ings plans; profit-sharing and stock-ownership plans; 
wellness and employee assistance programs; and other 


Katherine Marshall is with Labour and Household Surveys 


Analysis Division. She can be reached at (613) 951-6890 or 
katherine.marshall@,statcan.ca. 


ad hoc benefits. Overall, non-wage benefits costs have 
risen over the past half century and now account for 
over one-third of total labour costs (Chart A). 


Mote recent trends in non-wage benefits have emerged 
partly because of demographic changes in the labour 
force. One significant change has been the increase in 
dual-earner families, a factor that has led to the crea- 
tion of an array of benefits catering to the needs of 
workers and their families. These benefits include 
on-site or similar child care, leave for care of children 
or parents, on-site fitness centres, and employee- 
assistance programs (see Family-friendly practices). 


Wage and non-wage compensation are often used as 
indicators of job quality. However, other non- 
monetary job benefits can add to the quality of work, 
including workplace safety and cleanliness, job secu- 
rity,” type of work performed, and schedule flexibil- 
ity. These benefits cannot be assessed financially, and 
rating quality is difficult since scoring is subjective. 


Chart A: Employee non-wage benefits* now 
account for over one-third of total labour costs. 


1953 1969 1984 1998 


Source: KPMG tp: Survey of Employee Benefits Costs in Canada 

* Includes mandatory employer contributions (El, C/QPP, 
workers’ compensation) as well as retirement plans; medical, 
disability, and life insurance; pay for time not worked; and 
severance pay. Other less common discretionary benefits such 
as on-site child care or fitness centres are excluded. 
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Family-friendly practices 


The steady rise in the number of dual-earner and lone- 
' parent families, as well as families with aging parents, has 
_ created a need for employers to help workers balance and 
_ manage their work and family lives. Thus, there has been 
an increase in programs offering child care and elder care 
_ support. Non-work stress from family and other respon- 
sibilities has also led to the development of programs that 
help to keep workers mentally and physically healthy—such 
as counselling services through employee assistance, or 
exercise classes at on-site fitness centres. Although 
employers are often looking for ways to cut costs, add- 
ing family-friendly support programs can be cost-effective 
since they have the potential to increase worker morale 
and productivity as well as to reduce absenteeism caused 
by family and personal problems. 


_ Findings from the Workplace and Employee Survey (WES) 
_ show that in 1999 almost one-third of employees were 
offered some type of personal or family support program 
or service (Table). The two most common were employee 
assistance (28%) and fitness and recreation (14%). Of 
employees offered these benefits, 9% used employee 
| assistance at least once in the past year, and 37% used 
a fitness-related program. The high fitness participation rate 
means some 570,000 workers exercise through work, 
suggesting an emerging trend of taking not only a brief- 
case to work, but a gym bag as well. Only 6% of employ- 
| ees were offered on-site child care or assistance with 
_ external suppliers, and 4% were offered elder care. 
_ Unlike job-related, non-wage benefits such as employer- 
_ sponsored insurances and pension plans, where cover- 
_ age differences are greater between women and men, 
| employer-sponsored personal and family support pro- 
| grams are more evenly dispersed. The key factor is that 
| family-friendly programs occur at the level of the workplace. 
Therefore, benefits such as a fitness centre are more likely 
| to be offered to all levels of wage earners and to all 


eae eee eee reece eres araereeee reser errr ee recree reese eee eres reser ae 


occupational groups, including part-time and full-time work- | 
ers alike. That said, a slightly higher percentage of men 
were offered at least one support program at work (33% 
versus 29%), implying differences in the mix of employ- 
ees at workplaces that offer these programs. 


Employees by availability of personal and 
family support programs 


Both sexes Men Women 
000 % 

Total 10,778 100 100 100 
Offered at least one | 
program 3,374 31 33 29 

On-site child care or 
related 653 6 6 6 
Used program* 37 6 6 5 
Employee assistance 
(counselling) 2,996 28 30 26 
Used program* 268 9 e) 9 
Elder care 383 4 3 4 
Used program* 33 9 F F 
Fitness and recreation 1,548 14 16 As: 
Used program* 567 37 39 34 
Other, unspecified 310 3 3 ) 


Used program* 124 40 40 40 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
* Refers to use at any time in the past year. 


Non-wage benefit compensation may now be com- 
monplace, but is it common to a// employees? Using 
the 2000 Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
(SLID), and other information on job quality, this 
paper examines employee non-wage benefit coverage 
rates by a number of personal and job characteristics 
(see Data sources and definitions). 


Six in 10 have at least extended medical 


Data on employer-sponsored extended medical, den- 
tal, and life/disability insurance show a dichotomy 
between employees with all three types of insurance 
(50%) and those with none (38%) (Table 1). For the 
few (4%) with only one, most had access to extended 
medical (2%). Another 9% had two, and again 
the majority (8%) had extended medical. Clearly, 
insurance benefits appear to come as a package deal. 


Similarly, almost 4 in 10 self-employed workers had 
no coverage under any of these insurance plans 
(Akyeampong and Sussman 2003). 


Employer-sponsored retirement plans come in three 
types: registered pension plans (RPPs), group regis- 
tered retirement savings plans (group RRSPs), and 
deferred profit-sharing plans (DPSPs) (see Data sources 
and definitions). All are designed to replace some level 
of employment income upon retirement. RPPs, also 
known as private pensions, have existed for decades 
and are by far the most popular plan type. Annual 
RPP membership is measured by the Pension Plans in 
Canada Survey. In 1999, 5.3 million members (41% 
of all employees) belonged to 15,557 plans. Similarly, 
SLID found that 43% of employees in 1999 and 46% 
in 2000 reported being covered by an RPP (Table 1).° 
SLID also revealed that only 2% of employees 
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Table 1. Employer-sponsored 
non-wage benefits 


000 
Employees 13,721 
% 
Insurance 
No coverage 38 
One 4 
Extended medical only 2 
Dental only — 1 
Life/disability only 1 
Two 9 
Medical and dental 4 
Medical and life/disability 4 
Dental and life/disability 1 
All three 50 
Retirement plans 
No pension plan OZ 
Registered pension (RPP) 46 
Group registered retirement 
savings plan (Group RRSP) 2 
Other 
Stock-purchase plan 9 
Profit-sharing plan 8 
Low-interest loans 5 
Other benefits 10 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics, 2000 


reported having an employer- 
sponsored group RRSP to which 
the employer contributed. And 
63% of those with a group RRSP 
worked in a small- or medium- 
sized firm (fewer than 100 employ- 
ees), compared with only 45% of 
RPP members. 


Another 9% of employees had the 
Opportunity to participate in a 
stock-purchase or stock-option 
plan. This relatively new non-wage 
benefit grants employees the right 
to buy company stock at a speci- 
fied price for a specified period of 
time. The rules and regulations of 
these plans can vary widely 


(Luffman 2003). 


About 1 in 12 employees also had 
the chance to participate in a profit- 
sharing plan, which in addition to 
earnings provides financial com- 
pensation based on the employet’s 


annual profit. Payment and taxation 
may be immediate, or deferred 
and held in trust funds (see Data 
sources and definitions). 


Finally, a small percentage of em- 
ployees (5%) had access to low- 
interest loans, and 10% said their 
employer offered them at least one 
other important non-wage benefit 
(not specified). Given that some 
non-wage benefits are more preva- 
lent than others, the remainder 
of this article examines coverage 
rates of employees with all three 
insurances, and those covered by 
RPPs, stock options and profit- 
sharing plans. 


Full-time, permanent and 
unionized workers have 
benefit advantage 


A number of job characteristics are 
linked with the incidence of having 
access to non-wage benefits. For 
example, roughly 1 in 6 employees 
working a non-standard work 
arrangement—part-time or tempo- 
rary—had all three insurances or 
RPP coverage, compared with 
more than half of all full-time and 
permanent workers (Table 2). 
These findings support the view 
that increased competition may 
lead some employers to purposely 
use peripheral workers in order to 
reduce labour costs (Schellenberg 
L997: 


Also, working in a unionized job 
not only boosts wages and job 
security, but also improves access 
to the more common non-wage 
benefits of insurance and pension 
coverage (Fang and Verma 2002). 
This is partly the result of success- 
ful collective bargaining. For exam- 
ple, 79% of unionized employees 
had an RPP, compared with 30% 
of the non-unionized. However, the 
story differs for access to stock 
options and profit-sharing plans, 
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which was roughly the same for 
unionized and non-unionized 
employees alike. Other studies have 
suggested that ‘ownership’ benefits 
have been used by employers to 
avoid unionization. Similarly, unions 
themselves have been wary of these 
types of non-wage benefits, believ- 
ing that they may be offered in lieu 
of wage hikes (Coates 1991). 


Stock-option and profit-sharing 
plans were also found predominantly 
in the private sector, with only 2% of 
public-sector employers (which 
include crown corporations) offered 
this type of non-wage benefit. Stock- 
option plans in particular are con- 
centtated in the high-tech industry 
(Luffman 2003); 18% of workers 
in the finance, professional and 
managerial services industry had 
access to this benefit, as did 22% 
of workers in natural and applied 
science jobs (data not shown). 
Although both the public and pri- 
vate sector had equivalent rates of 
job permanency, public servants 
were much more likely to be cov- 
ered by insurance (67% versus 
45%) and RPPs (79% versus 38%), 


Working for a large company also 
increased the likelihood of receiy- 
ing non-wage benefits—71% of 
those employed in a firm with 100 
or more had an RPP, compared 
with only 21% of those working 
for a small firm (fewer than 20 
employees). Higher unionization 
rates among larger firms and rela- 
tively lower non-wage administra- 
tion costs (due to economies of 
scale) are two possible reasons 
behind these differences (Akyeam- 
pong 2002). 


The greater the number of years 
employed in the current job (tenure), 
the higher the rate of access to all 
non-wage benefits. Longer-term 
employees also had higher rates of 
job permanency and greater earnings. 
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For the one million workers in the 
accommodation and food services 
industry, median hourly earnings 
were the lowest ($7.60), as were 
non-wage benefit coverage rates— 
13% for insurance and 10% for 
RPPs. In contrast, public adminis- 
tration had an insurance coverage 
rate of 69%, a RPP rate of 82%, 
and a median hourly earnings rate 
of $20.20. Other industries with 
insurance and pension plan cover- 
age rates at least 10 percentage 
points below the average were 
wholesale and retail trade, con- 
‘struction, and primary (agriculture, 


forestry, fishing and mining). 


Younger, less educated 
have fewer perks 


Generally, employees were consid- 
erably less likely to have access to 
non-wage benefits if they were 
young or single, or had a high 
school education or less. For 
example, only 17% of workers 
aged 16 to 24 were covered by all 
three insurances (medical, dental, 
life/disability), compared with 
48% or higher for those in all older 
age groups (Table 3).* Further- 
mote, on average, younger work- 
ers. had considetably less job 
secutity than those 25 and over 
(62% held permanent jobs versus 
at least 82%) and lower median 
earnings ($8.30 per hour versus 
$15.40 or more). Not unexpect- 
edly, the higher the education level 
and the more the work experience, 
the greater the benefit coverage 
rate. For example, only one-third 
of those with less than high school 
education had access to retirement 
and insurance plans, compared 
with two-thirds of university 
eraduates. Furthermore, those with 
the highest level of education 
earned more than twice as much as 
those with the lowest level ($23.00 
versus $10.50). 


SB SSSA A I I 


Table 2: Job characteristics of employees by wages, job 
permanency and selected non-wage benefits 
SS 


Non-wage benefits 
Median Perma- 


hourly nent  Insur-  Retire- Stock Profit 
Total wage job ance* ment options sharing 
000 $ % 
Total 13,721 15.00 83 50 46 9 8 
Work status 
Full-time 10,864 16.20 87 58 52 11 9 
Part-time 2,318 9.00 66 17 22 3 3 
Job security 
Permanent 11 ca) 16.00 100 BY, OZ 11 e) 
Temporary PPT 10.30 ee 14 19 2 2 
Union status 
Unionized** Ag 52 19.00 87 70 19 8 6 
Non-unionized 9,049 13.00 81 40 30 10 9 
Sector 
Private 10,950 13.70 83 45 38 11 9 
Public Ph ATEN, 20.00 81 67 79 Z z 
Size of company 
Under 20 4,541 11.80 78 27 21 4 4 
20 to 99 4,027 15.00 85 52 46 8 i 
100 or more 4,792 18.80 87 71 1A ai 12 
Job tenure (months) 
Less than 12 2,915 10.00 57 22 19 5 4 
12 to 47 4,878 13.70 84 45 39 9 1 
48 to 119 ZL NOV 16.60 92 58 51 11 10 
120 or longer 3,01 20.20 95 We i 13 10 
Industry 
Primary 422 14.20 70 40 34 qt 8 
Construction 683 17.00 69 38 SiS) = 4 
Manufacturing 2,167 16.50 90 63 56 16 iro 
Trade 2,102 10.00 84 36 28 9 fe) 
Transportation 597 16.90 88 63 56 14 8 
Finance, professional 
and management 
services 1,890 15.30 83 55 42 18 13 
Education and health 2,324 18.00 82 57 65 iz 1 
Accommodation 
and food 975 7.60 78 iS, 10 e F 
Public administration 811 20.20 81 69 82 = lF 
Other 1,280 14.40 78 43 41 13 if 
Hourly earnings 
Less than $10.00 Shokoy2 250 70 13 Zz 3 5 
$10.00 to $19.99 6,246 14.40 84 51 46 8 8 
$20.00 or more 4,122 25.40 91 77 74 17 12 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 2000 
* Extended medical, dental and life/disability. 
** Includes non-union members whose jobs are covered by collective agreements. 
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Data sources and definitions 


The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) 
is a longitudinal household survey that began in January 
1993. Every three years, some 30,000 respondents aged 
16 to 69 enter and remain in the survey for six years, 
completing two detailed questionnaires each year: one on 
labour market activity and another on income. Beginning 
in 1999, a number of new questions were added to 
determine the non-wage benefits of employees. 


The Workplace and Employee Survey (WES), which 
began in 1999, is a longitudinal survey of businesses, 
sampling up to 6,300 workplaces and 24,000 employees 
within them. All industries are covered except primary and 
public administration. WES covers a wide range of 
workplace issues, including employer wage and non-wage 
benefits. It is currently the only survey to ask about 
‘family-friendly’ practices. 


Extended medical insurance refers to employer- 
sponsored medical insurance or health plans that supple- 
ment public health-insurance coverage. 


Dental insurance refers to employer-sponsored dental 
plans offering some level of dental care service. They can 
be stand-alone plans or comprehensive plans combining 
dental and extended medical benefits. 


Life and/or disability insurance refers to employer- 
sponsored plans providing financial protection to families 
in the event of income loss from death or disability. 


Employer-sponsored pension plans include registered 
pension plans (RPPs), group registered retirement sav- 
ings plans (group RRSPs), and deferred profit-sharing 
plans (DPSPs). These plans are registered with the 
Canada Customs and Revenue Agency (CCRA) and must 


— SSS SSS SSS SSD 


follow standard tax and pension rules. The focus of this 
article is on RPPs. Although SLID does not differentiate, 
two main types of RPPs exist—defined-benefit plans and 
defined-contribution plans. Pension Plans in Canada data 
from 2000 show that 85% of RPP members belong to a 
defined-benefit plan (Statistics Canada 2001). 


Stock-purchase or stock-option plans refer to the 
variety of schemes giving an employee the option to buy 
a certain number of shares in the company. For more 
information, see Luffman, 2003. 


Profit-sharing plans enable an employee to benefit 
financially from their company’s profits. Plans fall into three 
types: cash distribution profit-sharing plans; employee 
profit-sharing plans; and deferred profit-sharing plans, 
which are a type of employer-sponsored pension plan (see 
above). The first is the most common type of profit- 
sharing plan; it provides periodic cash payments and does 
not require registration with the CCRA. The remaining 
plans provide deferred compensation and taxation and are 
registered with the CCRA. A fourth type of profit-sharing 
scheme is a registered profit-sharing pension plan, which 
is an RPP and operates as such. 


The target population for this paper includes all persons 
who did some paid work in 2000. All information regard- 
ing non-wage benefit coverage and job characteristics is 
derived from the respondent’s main paid job in 2000. The 
main job is defined as the one with the most scheduled 
hours in the year. Respondents were asked only whether 
their employer offered the non-wage benefit, and not 
whether they took up the offer. Furthermore, no informa- 
tion is provided as to whether or not the employee had 
to pay for some of the cost of these benefits. 


Although women and men had the same rate of job 
security, women had a median hourly wage of $4 less 
per hour than men, and a somewhat smaller propor- 
tion had access to each type of non-wage benefit. 
Finally, not only did lone parents earn less per hour 
than married individuals ($14.00 versus $17.30), they 
were also less likely to have access to each type of non- 
wage benefit, including full insurance (50% versus 
58%). For parents with dependent children, access to 
extended medical and dental plans can be very impor- 
tant. Generally, these findings show that workers with 
lower rates of non-wage coverage were also more 
likely to have lower median wages and less job secu- 
rity—confirming that stable, well-paying jobs tend to 
go hand in hand with extra non-wage compensation. 
Indeed, job characteristics largely determine non-wage 
compensation coverage rates, and not everyone (as 
the demographic data in Table 3 show) works in a 
‘g00d’ job. 


More pay, more benefits 


One factor plainly linked with access to non-wage ben- 
efits is earnings. Employees who made $20 an hour or 
mote at their job were much mote likely than low 
earners (less than $10 an hour) to have an insurance 
package (77% versus 13%), an RPP (74% versus 12%), 
stock options (17% versus 3%), or a profit-sharing plan 
(12% versus 3%). They were also mote likely to have 
a permanent job (91% versus 70%). As earnings 
increased, the percentage of employees with access to 
all types of benefits rose steadily. For example, only 
8% of those who earned less than $7 an hour had 
extended medical, dental, and life/disability insurance, 
compared with 80% who made $25 or more 
(Chart B). Furthermore, regression analysis confirmed 
earnings to be a major factor in determining whether 
an employee was entitled to full insurance. 


a 
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Table 3: Personal characteristics of employees by wages, job 
permanency and selected non-wage benefits 


Non-wage benefits 
Median Perma- 


hourly nent Insur- Retire- Stock Profit 
Total wage job ance* ment options sharing 
000 $ % 
Total 13,721 15.00 83 50 46 9 8 
Men MOS 17.00 83 54 49 11 10 
Women 6,616 13.00 82 45 43 8 6 
Age 
16 to 24 ZOO 8.30 62 i 15 4 4 
25 to 34 CrotZ 15.40 86 54 45 12 9 
35 to 44 3,761 17.80 88 59 57 12 9 
45 to 54 2,893 18.00 89 60 61 10 8 
55 and over 1,219 16.20 82 48 47 6 4 
Education 
Less than high 
school 13939 10.50 UM eZ 30 4 4 
High school 4,207 12.80 80 45 40 S) 8 
Postsecondary 
certificate 4,050 16.00 86 a5) 51 10 8 
University 2,430 23.00 86 64 64 14 9 
Work experience 
(years)** 
Less than 2 1,905 8.00 58 14 ‘IS 4 3 
2 to 10 2,977 132720 84 48 41 10 8 
11 to 20 2,837 17.50 90 61 56 12 10 
21 or more 3,435 19.00 92 65 64 12 9 
Family 
Couple 8,099 17.30 88 58 59 11 9 
Lone parent 627 14.00 86 50 47 8 7 
Single 4,994 11.40 73 35 32 8 6 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 2000 

* Extended medical, dental and life/disability. 

** Includes all part- and full-time work since first starting work, and converted to full-time, 
full-year equivalents. 


Regression ties insurance and RPP 
coverage to the job 


A logistic regression model was used to single out the 
factors most affecting access to the two most com- ie 
mon benefits: an insurance package (extended medi- 
cal, dental and life/disability) and a registered pension 
plan. The models tested the effects of each variable on 
the probability of receiving either insurance coverage 30. 
or an RPP, while holding all other variables constant. 

Most of the variables expected to affect the chances 

of having insurance coverage did so.° 


60 - 


than 7 


Average 


9 to 11 


earned $20 or more per hour were 
6.1 times more likely to have full 
insurance, and 3.9 times more likely 
to have an RPP than those earning 
less than $10 an hour. 


Permanent employees also had sig- 
nificantly higher odds of having 
coverage than those in temporary 
jobs, as did full-time workers com- 
pared with part-timers. Also, the 
odds of coverage increased signifi- 
cantly with firm size, with workers 
in large firms (100 or more) being 
3.5 and 4.1 times more likely to 
have insurance and pension cover- 
age, respectively, than those in 
small firms (under 20). 


Being in a unionized job was a deter- 
minant in insurance and pension cov- 
erage as well, whereas industry was 
not a strong factor. (The only indus- 
try to have significantly lower relative 
odds of recetving both full insurance 
and pension coverage was accom- 
modation and food services.) The 
effect of unionization was particularly 
important in terms of pension cov- 
erage, where members were 4.9 
times more likely to have access than 
non-members. A union advantage or 
differential has been found for all 
components of wage and non-wage 
compensation, but the greatest is in 


Chart B: Eight in 10 of the highest earners had 
full insurance* coverage. 


17 to 21 


25 or 
more 


13 to 15 


The results show that earnings were highly significant 
(<.001 level) and had a large effect on the odds of 
having insurance and pension coverage. Those who 


7to9 11 to 13 15 to 17 21 to 25 


Hourly wage, main job ($) 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 2000 
* Extended medical, dental and life/disability. 
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the category of ‘private pension and other benefit plans’ 
(Benjamin, Gunderson and Riddell 1998). Also, further 
calculations with SLID data show that 89% of unionized 
public-sector employees and 71% of private-sector 
unionized employees had an RPP, compared with only 
52% of non-unionized public-sector and 29% of non- 
unionized private-sector employees. Although sector was 
important, unionization was more so for both insurance 
and pension coverage. 


Finally, time in the current job (tenure) had a greater 
effect (higher relative odds) for pension than insur- 
ance coverage, although both were significant. Since 
pensions are a form of deferred compensation, 
employees may be less likely to quit or switch jobs 
because they would lose their entitlement (Benjamin, 
Gunderson and Riddell 1998). 


Age and sex proved not to be significant factors in 
benefit access (see Regression model). Although the cross- 
tabulations showed differences in access rates by age 
groups, the overriding personal aspects proved to be 
yeats of work experience and educational attainment. 
Both these factors contribute to human capital, and it 
is argued that those who have more invested in their 
human capital are more likely to have better jobs, and 
therefore greater benefits and earnings. 


The regression results confirm that non-wage benefit 
covetage rates in terms of RPP or full insurance 
coverage are linked with the characteristics of the job 
and with more accomplished employees. That is, 
coverage tates are positively related with well-paying, 
‘good’ jobs (unionized, full-time, permanent, and 
found in large establishments) and with employees 
having higher levels of education and more years of 
work experience. 


Summary 


Non-wage benefits originally emerged in response to, 
and continue to be affected by, social, economic and 
demographic issues. Today, employers routinely offer 
compensation packages beyond salaries and wages, 
and the trend is not likely to be reversed. Overall, 
in 2000, half of all employees received extended 
medical, dental, and life/disability insurance in their job; 
46% were covered by a registered pension plan; just 
under 10% were offered a stock-purchase or profit- 
sharing plan; and in 1999, almost one-third were given 
access to at least one type of personal or family 
support program. 
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Regression model 
SS SS SPE TT FEET CS I EE OO RE 


Explanatory Pension 
variables (t) Insurance! plan 
| Personal characteristics Odds ratios | 
| 
| Men 1.0 0.9 | 
Women 1.0 £20 ,) 
Age 16 to 24 HO) 150)" 
25 to 34 AAS te 2 4| 
35 to 44 the ez 
45 to 54 0.9 flat) 
55 and over On 0.8 
Full-time/full-year experience 
< 2 years HAO) 10 
2 to 10 let 1.4* 
11 to 20 dno? thee 
21 or more PD. (Oe 15g 
Less than high school 1.0 7.0 
High school Ag {heey 
Postsecondary certificate 1.4* 1eSe | 
University 1.4* 1eteia 
Job characteristics 
Full-time Sells eee) 
Part-time hL@ 1.0 
Permanent 4.4* Clee: 
Temporary 1.0 iG 
Unionized** 11K} 4.9* 
Non-unionized 1.0 1.0 
Public 14 212 
| Private ie 0) | 
Under 20 employees 1.0 1G, 
| 20 to 99 Pike 2s 
| 100 or more Si5m 4.1% | 
Tenure < 12 months 1.0 AeOgn 
12 to 47 ese ier 
48 to 119 Kee 2.075) 
120 or longer Dela” 3.4% | 
Primary industry ies 0.8 
Construction 0.8 0:5" | 
Manufacturing 13 0.8 
Trade ao 0.8 
Transportation BIO 0.9 
| Finance, professional and 
/ management services Daye 0.9 
Education and health 0.9 0.6* 
| Accommodation and food services _0.6* 0.4* 
Public administration 1.0 a 
Other le OR7. 
Wage rate <$10.00 1.0 1.0 
$10.00 to $19.99 2.9* 2.074 
$20.00 or more Gute 3.9* | 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 2000 

Note: A multicollinearity diagnostic test of the models indicated that 
age and number of years of full-time, full-year work experience 
were correlated. When work experience is excluded from the 
model, age becomes significant; however, when both variables 
are included, only work experience is significant. 

t Italic rows represent reference categories. 


* Difference with the reference category significant at the 
.<007 level or less. 

** Includes non-union members whose jobs are covered by 
collective agreements. 
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Non-wage benefits are often used by companies to 
attract and retain good employees, and thereby remain 
competitive. The results here suggest that employers 
are striving to retain employees with wage and non- 
wage benefits combined—that is, high-paying jobs 
come with full benefits. Employees with good jobs 
(high-waged, unionized, full-time, and permanent) or 
in large firms, were much more likely to have access 
to all types of non-wage benefits than those without 
these job characteristics. Not surprisingly, workers with 
higher education levels and more work experience 
were more likely to be in these high-wage/high- 
benefit jobs. Conversely, certain groups of employ- 
ees—for example, those with less than high school 
education and those in part-time, temporary or non- 
‘unionized jobs—are doubly disadvantaged with less 
access to non-wage benefits and lower hourly wages. 
Quite simply: the better the job, the better the benefit 
package. 


B Notes 


1 The cost of payroll taxes to employers rose from 5% in 
1961 to 11% in 2000. 


2 Persons arte said to have job security if they are in a 
permanent job. It is assumed that a permanent job is 
generally more secure than a temporary one, but job perma- 
nency does not necessarily prevent layoff. 


3 Current group RRSP and DPSP memberships are not 
known from any source other than SLID. However, past 
reseatch estimated group RRSP membership (with and 
without employer contributions) to be more than 700,000 in 
1995, and it suggested that the numbers were growing. 
DPSPs were found to be ‘less significant than group RRSPs, 
in terms of both number of plans and membership (Frenken 
1996). 


4 Almost one in five of the paid workers in this study were 
students for some time in 2000, either full- or part-time. 
Some 63% of these employed students were under 25 and 
hence may not have been too interested in non-wage 
benefits, such as a company pension plan, and may even have 
sought short-term, non-permanent work. For them, lower- 
paying, non-benefit jobs may not be seen as a hardship. 
However, these distinctions cannot be made with the data, 
and so all persons with jobs, regardless of student status, 
were included. 


5 Similar results were found in an analysis of health and 
dental insurance coverage using the 1995 Survey of Work 
Arrangements. For more information, see Reesor and Lipsett, 


1998. 
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Benefiting from extended 


parental leave 


Katherine Marshall 


HE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AcT (EIA)! of 

1940 introduced unemployment insurance to 

Canada, but it was another 30 years before the 
Act provided provisions for maternity leave. Starting 
in 1971, mothers with 20 or more insurable weeks 
could claim up to 15 weeks of benefits. Almost two 
decades later, in 1990, 10 weeks of parental leave ben- 
efits were added. These could be used by either par- 
ent or split between them (HRDC 1996). Another 
significant change in December 2000 increased paren- 
tal leave benefits from 10 to 35 weeks, effectively 
increasing the total maternity and parental paid leave 
time from six months to one year. As well, the thresh- 
old for eligibility was lowered from 700 to 600 hours 
of insurable employment. However, the rate of ben- 
efit remained unchanged at 55% of prior weekly 
insurable earnings up to a set maximum (see Parental 
benefit revision). 


One aim of the 2000 amendment was to enable work- 
ing parents to care for their infant for longer and still 
allow them secure re-entry into employment. After 
the extension of parental benefits, all provinces and 
territories revised their labour codes to give full job 
protection of 52 weeks or more to employees taking 
paid or unpaid maternity or parental leave.” Many other 
industrialized countries have moved to provide em- 
ployment-protected parental leave as well. In 1996, the 
European Union (EU) passed a directive on 
parental leave mandating the right of all workers to at 
least three months leave (not necessarily paid) for 
childcare purposes (as distinct from maternity). As of 
1998, 13 of the EU countries had statutory parental 
leave provisions, 2 did not (United Kingdom and Ire- 
land), and one (Luxembourg) had limited provisions 
(Hall 1998). 


Katherine Marshall is with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. She can be reached at (613) 951-6890 
or katherine.marshall@,statcan.ca. 


Parental benefit revision 
SEE EY AE A LES IRE OGE 5 SETS EES SETS SOS SST 


In 2000, Bill C-32 amended the Employment Insurance Act 
regarding paid parental leave in Canada. Starting Decem- 
ber 31, 2000, leave time for employed parents increased 
from 10 to 35 weeks. Parental leave benefits can be 
claimed only after the birth of the child, and the leave must | 
be taken within 52 weeks of the birth. To qualify, parents | 
must have worked for 600 hours in the past 52 weeks, 
down from 700 previously. The 35 weeks of benefits can 
be taken by one (qualifying) parent, or they can be split 
between both (qualifying) parents, with only one waiting 
period required between them. The benefit entitlement 
remains at 55% of average insured earnings up to a 
maximum of $413 per week. 


Maternity leave benefits, which are administered in the 
same way as parental benefits, can be claimed for 15 
weeks by women only, and up to 8 weeks before the birth. 


Although a discussion of sickness benefits is outside the 
scope of this paper, as of March 2002, these benefits no 
longer cut into the total eligible period for maternity and 
parental benefits. More information is available on the 

HRDC Web site (www.hrdc-drhc.gc.ca). 


The expansion of parental benefits has the potential to 
alter the labour market behaviour of both mothers 
and fathers. Do women now remain at home longer 
with their infants, and are there factors, such as income, 
that influence the length of leave time taken? Do 
women return to the same employer after longer 
periods of leave? This paper examines the labour mar- 
ket activity of mothers before and after the last paid 
parental leave amendment. Some of the events, such 
as returning to work, are based on both actual and 
intended behaviour (see Data source and definitions). 


Overview findings 


In both 2000 and 2001, over 300,000 mothers had 
infants at home (Table 1). In both years, roughly three- 
quarters of these mothers had been employed for at 


least one of the 52 weeks prior to the birth of the 
child—74% in 2000 and 77% in 2001. 
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Table 1: Work-related facts on mothers with 
infants under 13 months 


ST SEES Ba ED TEE I LE LE TE LIL 


2000 2001 
Total mothers 314,300 203,300? 
% 

Worked during year before birth 74 The 
Spouse claimed or planned to 

claim parental benefits” oF 10* 
Worked prior to birth 100 100 
Returned or planned to return 

to work within 2 years*® 84 82 
Reference job was paid 93 ee 
Employees 100 100 
Received El maternity and/or 

parental benefits 79 84 
Received El and employer 

or other top-up 23 20 
Returned or planned to return 

to same employer? 84 89 


pe LE IS es a a en 
Source, Employment Insurance Coverage Survey 

The total of mothers in 2001 was 326,600, but because the 
extended parental benefit program began in 2001 only those 
who gave birth in 2001 were included. 

Of those with a spouse present. 

See note 3. 

Of those who took a break from work of one week or longer, 
and returned or planned to return within 18 months. 

Statistically significant difference between the two years at the 
.05 level or less. 


Ose (os 


Among mothers who worked prior to the birth of 
their child, 84% in 2000 and 82% in 2001 returned 
or planned to return to work within two years.’ The 
extension of paid leave does not appear to have 
affected mothers’ return-to-work rate. An equal pro- 
portion of these women reported their reference job 
as paid (93%) (see Data source and definitions). 


More mothers with paid jobs received maternity 
or parental leave benefits in 2001 (84%) than in 2000 
(79%), This may be a result of the heightened 
awareness of the highly publicized revised parental 
benefit program and the reduction in the entrance 
requirement from 700 to 600 insurable hours. In any 
case, the combination of increased access to parental 
benefits and increased labour force participation of 
expectant mothers elevated the overall proportion of 
all new mothers receiving maternity or parental ben- 
efits from 54% in 2000 to 61% in 2001. Still, 39% of 
mothers with newborns in 2001 did not receive birth- 
related benefits because they were not in the labour 


force (23%), were paid workers who were ineligible 
or did not apply for benefits (12%), or were self- 
employed (5%). 


A slightly smaller proportion of women who received 
EI reported receiving a financial top-up from either 
their employer or another source in 2001 than in 2000 
(20% versus 23%). Women were much more likely to 
receive a top-up if they worked for a large firm. In 
2001, 31% of those employed in firms of 500 em- 
ployees or more received a top-up, compared with 
18% of those in smaller firms. Also, the vast majority 
in both years returned to the same workplace, with 
2001 showing a slightly higher rate—89% versus 84%. 


Only about 3% of husbands claimed or planned to 
claim paid parental benefits in 2000, whereas by 2001 
the figure more than tripled to 10%. This is not only a 
statistically significant increase, but also a socially sig- 
nificant one. Although the length of time involved is 
not known, approximately 1 in 10 fathers take a for- 
mal leave from their job to be at home caring for a 
newborn. Administrative EI data also shows a five- 
fold increase in the number of men receiving parental 
benefits since the amendment (Pérusse 2003). This 
parental leave benefit claim rate for fathers moves 
Canada ahead of many other countries, but still leaves 
it considerably behind those that offer non-transfer- 
able leave to fathers—Norway, for example, where 
almost 80% of fathers take parental leave (see Interna- 
tional take-up rates among fathers). 


One year off work more common now 


For mothers who returned or planned to return to 
work within two years of childbirth, the most com- 
mon return time changed from 5 to 6 months in 2000 
to between 9 and 12 months in 2001 (Chart A). Clearly 
a result of the longer paid-benefit period, the propor- 
tion of women returning to work after about a year 
off (9 to 12 months) jumped from 8% to 47% 
between the two years. 


Roughly 1 in 10 women in both years took either no 
time, or only one or two months, off work after child- 
birth. The vast majority of these early returnees were 
self-employed or employees without maternity or 
parental leave benefits. At the other end of the spec- 
trum, for both years, less than 2 in 10 women did not 
plan to return to work, or did plan to return and 
either did not know when or gave a date beyond two 
years. 
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Chart A: Returning? to work between 9 and 12 
months after birth increased sharply. 


| HE 2000 


srk 2001 
30 - 


20 + 


reo 


9-12 13-2 Other? 


Months off before return 


a ee ee eee ee 

Source: Employment Insurance Coverage Survey 

@ Based on completed and planned absences. 

6 Those who planned to return in 25 months or more, planned to 
return but did not know when, or did not plan to return at all. 


Time off jumps from 6 months to 10 for 
benefit recipients only 


Among self-employed women who returned to work 
within two years, the median time off work was only 
one month in both 2000 and 2001 (Chart B).* Previ- 
ous research supports this finding, and suggests that 
entrepreneurs on leave can face a double financial loss, 
not only because of their own lost earnings but 
because of the possible expense of hiring a replace- 
ment worker (Marshall 1999). And, since the self- 
employed do not pay into the Employment Insurance 
program, they are not entitled to maternity or parental 
leave benefits. The median length of time off work 
also changed very little for employees not receiving 
maternity or parental benefits—five months in 2000, 
and four months in 2001. The self-employed and 
employees without benefits accounted for a minority 
of the total who were previously employed and had 
returned (23% in 2000 and 19% in 2001). 


Most women who returned or planned to return to 
work were employees in receipt of maternity or 
parental leave benefits: 77% in 2000 and 81% in 2001. 
And it is this group that appreciably extended their 
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Chart B: After 2000, actual and planned time 
off increased for mothers with El only. 


SS STE SST RS STRESSES TY WS STREETS SS DPT RES RS OIE EU REESE 
Median months before return 


12 - 
| [1] Self-employed 
10 []Paid, no El 
| BBIPaid, with EI 
8 + 
| 
6 
| E 
| 
2 | 
| 
| ae 
ag : pe 
2000 2001 


Source: Employment Insurance Coverage Survey 
El = Maternity and/or parental benefits 
@ See note 4. 


stay at home following the program amendment. The 
median time at home for women with benefits 
increased from 6 months in 2000 to 10 months in 
2001. Although there is some variation around the 
median, most recipients were concentrated in a nar- 
row band around this figure. Two-thirds (67%) took 
ot planned to take 9 to 12 months, one-quarter took 8 
or less, and the remainder took 13 to 24. 


Key factors in length of paid time off 


Father’s take-up rate of benefits 

Although most employees with benefits took advan- 
tage of the revised parental leave program and were, 
or planned to be, off work for almost a year, one- 
quarter of the women took less than 9 months off 
(median of 5 months) (Table 2). The two groups share 
many similarities; they had roughly the same median 
age (30), the same marriage rate (95%), and the same 
education (7 out of 10 had a post-secondary diploma 
or university degree). However, fathers’ participation 
in the program differed significantly. Almost one- 
quarter of the husbands of women who took less time 
off claimed or planned to claim benefits, while only a 
handful of husbands of the long leavetakers did so. 
Logically, if fathers claim some of the 35 paid parental 
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Benefiting from extended parental leave 


Data source and definitions 


| The Employment Insurance Coverage Survey (EICS), a 
supplement to the Labour Force Survey (LFS) since 1997, 
studies the extent of coverage of the Employment Insur- 
ance program. Starting in 2000, a special maternity sup- 
_ plement was added to help monitor the effect of the 
extended parental benefit program, which began Decem- 
ber 31, 2000. 


The supplement asked new mothers detailed questions on 
their labour market situation before and after the birth/adop- 
tion of their child. Other information collected included the 
timing of any breaks before and after the birth/adoption, 
the receipt of El by type and benefit level, as well as 
individual and household income prior to or since the birth/ 
adoption. The survey also asked about spousal use of 
parental benefits, as well as some employer- and 
childcare-related questions. In cases where an event had 
not occurred—for example, a mother’s return to work or 
a husband’s claim for parental benefits—subsequent ques- 
tions about intentions were asked. Calculations of the time 
off work are based on both completed and intended leave 
| spells. 


| The sample included roughly 1,350 mothers with children 

less than 13 months of age in both the 2000 and 2001 
' surveys. However, almost 500 of those interviewed in 2001 
had given birth or adopted their child in 2000 and were 
therefore excluded from the analysis. This paper exam- 
ines the labour market behaviour of a sample of mothers 
| who gave birth before and after the implementation of the 
_ parental benefit amendment, which means births in 1999 
_ or 2000, and 2001. 


A number of non-sampling errors, such as incorrect skip 
patterns, have led to some data quality issues, particu- 
larly with the 2001 file. Several variables have some missing 
responses, and in these cases calculations are based on 
_ valid responses only. The extent of the problems is not 
believed to seriously affect the results. Future cycles of 
the survey will resolve these problems. 


Employment prior to birth: Women were considered 
employed if they reported working one or more weeks for 
pay or profit in any of the 52 weeks preceding the birth 
of the child. 


| Annual earnings were derived for all previously employed 
women by multiplying usual weekly hours of work by 
total weeks worked before birth (maximum of 52) by usual 
hourly earnings. 


cca 


All respondents were asked to report total household 
income from all sources within a list of income ranges 
provided. 


Women had an employed spouse if at the time of the sur- 
vey they reported living in a husband-wife family in which 
the husband was employed. 


Reference job characteristics were collected at the time 
of the LFS, which was 4 to 6 weeks before the EICS. For 
women who were not yet back to work, the term refers 
to their last main job held; for women who had already 
returned, it refers to their current main job. 


If mothers, while pregnant or on leave, received employer 
payments, private insurance payments or other benefits 
in addition to El maternity or parental benefits, they were 
considered as receiving a top-up. 


Parental leave refers to a period of job-protected time 
granted to employees for the care and nurturing of their 
children. Currently, all provinces and territories offer at 
least 52 weeks to mothers and 37 weeks to fathers. 


Parental benefits are available to previously employed 
qualifying parents (see Parental benefit revision). 


Duration of time off work was calculated for all women 
who reported taking a break of one week or more after the 
birth/adoption of their child. For those who had already 
returned to work, the total weeks off work was recorded. 
For those who were not yet back to work, but who knew 
when they would return, the planned return date was 
recorded. In all cases, total time off was calculated as the 
time between the birth month and year of the child and the 
ronth and year of return. As expected, a greater percent- 
age of return-to-work spells based on ‘intentions’ was 
noted for mothers who gave birth after the parental ben- 
efits amendment. Of all time-off spells that took place within 
two years, 74% were based on a specified future return 
date in 2001, compared with 40% in 2000. 


Some precision is lost in calculating total time off in months 
rather than in weeks, but the more important issue is the 
change between 2000 and 2001. Also, total time off work 
may be underestimated because some women begin their | 
maternity leave before the birth, since this benefit can be 
claimed up to eight weeks ahead of time. 


leave weeks, mothers would have less than a year of 
paid leave for themselves, and thus a shorter stay at 
home. Further analysis® indicated that women with 
partners who claimed or planned to claim parental 
benefits were 4.6 times more likely to return to work 
within eight months than those with partners who did 
not claim benefits. 


Income 


Significantly more mothers who returned within eight 
months reported annual earnings below $20,000 in 
their previous or current job (49%), compared with 
those who returned after almost a year (29%).° In other 
words, lower individual earnings were associated with 
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Benefiting from extended parental leave 


Table 2: Characteristics of employees with El maternity and/or 
parental benefits, by actual or planned return to work, 2001 


Within 1 year 
Within 2 0 to 8 9-12 Odds 
years? months months ratios? 
Total employees 97,600* 24,000 65,700 
Median time off (months) 10 5 11 
Personal characteristics 
Median age (years) 31 30 31 ns 
% 
Spouse employed? 90 84 92 ns 
Spouse not employed 105 F F 
Spouse claimed or planned to 
claim parental benefits® 10 F F Anon? 
Spouse did not claim benefits 90 Fade 94* 
High school or less 28 F 29 
Post-secondary diploma, 
university degree 72 The 71 ns 
Income 
Had employer top-up 26 Zt 266 ns 
No top-up 74 Ute} 74 
Annual personal earnings 
Under $20,000 35 49® 29* 20 
$20,000 - $39,999 45 SAE 51 
$40,000 or more 21 F 205 
Annual household earnings 
Under $40,000 41 465 38* ns 
$40,000 - $59,999 34 325 34 
$60,000 or more 25 F 285 
$ 
Median weekly El benefits 316 300 323 ns 
Job related® % 
Full-time job 86 82 87 ns 
Part-time job 14 F 135 
Permanent job 95 87 98* 
Temporary job F F F 46°" 
Unionized 36 oon 34 
Not unionized 64 675 66 ns 


Source: Employment insurance Coverage Survey 

Excludes cases of non-response. The sample for those who took or planned to take 
13 to 24 months off work was too small to present by individual characteristics. 
Only those with spouses, which was 95% for all groups. 

Refers to reference job at time of interview (see Data sources and definitions). 

See note 5. 

Statistically significant difference at the .05 level or less. Tests were done between the 
two return groups for each variable. 

Regression results statistically significant at the .01 level, or less. 

*** Regression results statistically significant at the .001 level, or less. 

ns Not significant 


» 


*Q909 Dd 


** 


a quicker return to work (Chart C). 
For example, mothers with mater- 
nity or parental leave benefits who 
returned to work within four 
months had median annual earnings 
of just under $16,000. This suggests 
that women with lower earnings 
(and possibly lower savings) may 
not be financially able to stay at 
home for an entire year on 55% of 
their earnings. 


Chart C: Mothers with El took 
or planned more time off work 
if earnings were higher. 


Median annual earnings (’000 $) 
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Survey 
El = Maternity and/or parental benefits 


Since personal income influences 
total household income, early 
returnees were also more likely to 
be part of a household whose total 
income was under $40,000—46%, 
compared with 38% for those who 
returned between 9 and 12 months 
(Table 2). However, when house- 
hold income is compared with all 
other variables at the same time, by 
way of regression analysis, the 
mother’s earnings are clearly the 
overriding factor. 


Receiving an employer top-up or 
other compensation in addition 
to paid maternity and parental 
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Benefiting from extended parental leave 


International take-up rates among fathers 
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Even though the EU parental leave directive was imple- 
_ mented in 1996, most research shows that participation 
rates are high for mothers (90% or more) but not for | 
fathers, even though the benefit is usually paid and avail- 
able to both parents. Data from a number of European 
countries indicate that fathers’ participation in parental 
benefits is often under 5% (Austria, Germany and Fin- 
| land). Participation rates tend to be higher only in coun- 
tries where parents are offered non-transferable paid 
| parental leave (each parent must use the leave or lose 
it), such as Sweden and Norway where rates are 36% 
and 78% respectively. Many reasons have been put 
forward for the low parental benefit take-up rates for fa- 
thers including social, cultural and employer attitudes, the 
income rate while on leave, the level of job protection, and 
also “whether or not the mother wishes it” (OECD 2001). 
One reason for the increased claim rate in Canada (from 
3% in 2000 to 10% in 2001) may be that fathers no longer 
face a two-week payless waiting period if their spouse 
_has already served one. Another reason may be the 
' length of time now offered for benefits—with 35 weeks 
available, mothers may be more willing to share some of | 
| the leave time with their partners. 


Fathers’ participation in paid parental leave? 
for selected countries 


Austria (1997) | 


Germany (1997) 


h 
iat 


Finland (1997) { 
Netherlands (1997) | ve | | 
Canada (2001) oF 
| Denmark (1999)) 


Sweden (1999) 


Norway (1999) (EGen 


| Sources: European Industrial Relations Observatory on-line 
(www.eiro.eurofound.ie); OECD, 2001; EICS, 2001 
a Distinct from paid paternity leave 


benefits does not appear to affect the timing of | 


returning to work. Just over a quarter of all employees 
who returned or planned to return to work within 
two years enjoyed this benefit.’ Although the top-up 
was substantial for many—half received a supplement 
large enough to equal 90% or more of their previous 
earnings—the median duration was only 15 weeks. 
The median weekly EI benefit rate was somewhat 


lower for those who returned sooner than for those 
who returned later ($300 versus $323), but the differ- 


ence was not statistically significant. 


Job permanency 


The majority of mothers who took or planned to take 
a year off had worked full time in their previous or 
current job (87%), as had those who took less time 
off (82%). And, almost equal proportions (one-third) 
reported the job as unionized. However, one job- 
related factor that did determine a relatively early 
return to work, despite receipt of maternity or paren- 
tal leave benefits, was whether the mother’s job was 
permanent. Almost all (98%) of mothers on leave for 
a year had a permanent job, compared with 87% of 
those who returned in eight months or less. The job- 
permanency rate for benefit recipients who returned 
in four months or less was only 75%. Roughly 90% of 
these non-permanent jobs were temporary, term, con- 
tract or casual, and so would in theory be less likely to 
offer job protection. Those with non-permanent work 
were almost 5 times more likely to return to work in 
less than nine months compared with those with a per- 
manent job. 


Some of the key factors influencing the time away 
from work for women with maternity and parental 
benefits may be interrelated. For example, non-per- 
manent jobs generally offer lower wages than perma- 
nent ones, so an early return to work might reflect the 
possibility of job loss, economic necessity, or both. 
Further analyses in subsequent years, when the entire 
sample will include births after the 2001 parental leave 
extension amendment, and upcoming data from the 
Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics may help 
shed further light on these questions. 


Summary 


Bill C-32 added 25 weeks of paid parental leave to the 
pre-existing 10. Including the 15 weeks of maternity 
benefits, parents can now receive up to a year of ben- 
efits while caring for their newborn children. Those 
who received these benefits experienced a significant 
increase in the time taken off work after the birth or 
adoption. Over 80% of these women returned or 
planned to return to work within two years, and the 
median time off increased from 6 to 10 months 
between 2000 and 2001. Despite the extended time 
off taken by most women who received benefits, one- 
quarter of them returned to work within eight months. 
Significant factors linked with a shorter leave from 
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work included a father’s participation in the parental 
benefit program, a mother’s job being non-perma- 
nent, and low employment earnings. Even with the 
increased time away from work, women were equally 
likely to return to the same employer in both years. 


However, the program amendment had no effect on 
those without access to parental leave—roughly 46% 
of all mothers with newborns in 2000 and 39% of 
those in 2001. The increased claim rate in 2001 was 
likely due to the increased employment rate of women 
before childbirth, as well as the increase in the propor- 
tion of employees qualifying for birth-related benefits. 
The mothers in 2001 without maternity or parental 
benefits consisted of those who were self-employed 
(5%), paid workers who did not qualify or apply for 
benefits (12%), and those who had not previously 
been employed (23%). 


Since the extension of parental leave benefits, fathers’ 
participation rate in the program has increased from 
3% to 10%. So, not only are most newborns receiving 
full-time care by their mothers for longer, but many 
mote ate experiencing a father at home for some of 
the time as well. 


@ Notes 


1 In 1996, the Unemployment Insurance Act became the 
Employment Insurance Act (EIA). 


2 Under provincial or territorial labour codes, job- 
protected parental leave is granted to those with continuous 
employment, which can range from less than a week to one 
year. 


3 This finding differs from a 1993-94 study of women 
returning to work after childbirth using the Survey of Labour 
and Income Dynamics (SLID), where 93% of women 
reported being back to work within two years. One reason for 
the difference may be that at the time of the EICS, about 8% 
of mothers were undecided about their future return. With 
the undecided removed, 90% of the women in the EICS also 
reported returning within two years. 


4 An error in the questionnaire meant that all self- 
employed women in 2000, and most in 2001, who had not 
yet returned to work were not asked about their intention to 
return. Therefore, the calculations are based on completed 
spells only and likely underestimate the true time off. 
However, the majority of the self-employed had already 
returned, and well over half did so in less than three months. 


Benefiting from extended parental leave 


This is consistent with analysis of self-employed mothers 
using the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, which 
found that 80% of those previously employed were back to 
work by the end of the first month after chilbirth (Marshall 
1999). Also, the full 2001 survey was used in order to have 
a large enough sample for calculation in Chart B (that is, self- 
employed mothers who gave birth in 2000 were included). 


5 A logistic regression model was used to examine the 
probability of having taken less than nine months off work. 
The dichotomous dependent variable was less than 9 
months (= 1) and 9 to 12 months (= 0). More information 
about the model may be obtained from the author. 


6 An assumption is made that employment before and 
after the birth is largely similar. This is based on the fact that 
well over 80% of the women return to the same employer, 
and 90% to the same hours (Marshall 1999). 


7 The overall top-up rates of 20% and 26% found in 
Tables 1 and 2 respectively, differ because of the population 
examined. The 26% includes only employees with maternity 
or parental benefits who had returned to work within two 
years. 
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New maternity and 


parental benefits 


Dominique Pérusse 


of recent changes to the maternity, parental 

and adoption benefits available under the 
Employment Insurance (EI) program? (See Data source 
and definitions.) This report presents some statistics com- 
piled from data provided by Human Resources and 
Development Canada. Note that the increase in the 
average number of parents receiving benefits each 
month could be a combination of more people quali- 
fying under the new regulations and the extended 
length of time for which benefits can be claimed. 


T° WHAT EXTENT ARE parents taking advantage 


Maternity benefits 


Between 2000 and 2002, the average number of 
women receiving EI] maternity benefits each month 
increased from 49,700 in 2000 to 53,900 in 2002, an 
8.5% increase. Provinces showing the least change 
wete Nova Scotia (4.0%), Prince Edward Island 
(4.2%), and Manitoba (4.2%) while Alberta (14.5%) 
and Quebec (10.5%) recorded the most. (Analysis was 
not conducted in the territories because of the small 
number of beneficiaries.) 


A large part of the increase can be explained by the 
reduction in the number of hours of insurable 
employment required to qualify—from 700 to 600 
hours. This change allowed a monthly average of 2,200 
more mothers to receive support in 2002, half of the 
increase between 2000 and 2002. 


Mothers who qualified with less than 700 hours of 
employment generally had lower insurable weekly 
earnings since they were more likely to be part-time 
wotkers. In 2002, 5% of mothers receiving benefits 


Dominique Pérusse is currently on leave. For further 
information on these statistics, contact Gilles Groleau of the 
Labour Statistics Division at (613) 951-4091 or 
gilles.grolean@statcan.ca. 
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had insurable earnings of less than $200 per week, but 
they represented 28% of those who qualified with less 
than 700 insurable hours. 


Parental benefits 


A monthly average of 4,900 parents who would not 
have qualified under the old program received paren- 
tal benefits in 2002. These new qualifiers (4,700 moth- 
ers and 200 fathers) worked between 600 and 700 
hours in the year before they requested benefits. They 
represented 2.3% of the average monthly number of 
fathers and 4.3% of mothers receiving EI parental 
benefits in 2002. 


The coverage extension of parental benefits was 
particularly beneficial to women. While 93% of all 
beneficiaries were women, they made up 96% of par- 
ents in the category of qualifiers with less than 700 
hours. 
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New maternity and parental benefits 
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Dramatic increase in parental benefits 
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Since the recent changes to the EI program, more par- 
ents have been able to qualify for parental benefits, 
and for longer. The number of beneficiaries rose 
sharply from 31,400 in January 2001 to 123,400 in 
January 2002. Because 2001 was a transition year, the 
effects of the EI modifications were analyzed by com- 
paring averages for 2000 and 2002. 


While those who adopt a child are not eligible for 
maternity benefits, they are eligible for 35 weeks of 
adoption benefits. As with parental benefits, these 


Beneficiaries ('000) 


Parental / 


J 2000 2 2001 J 2002 N 


ee 
Source: Employment Insurance Statistics Program 


weeks can be shared between the mother and father, 
and only one two-week waiting period need be served. 
The average number of adoptive parents receiving ben- 
efits each month nearly quadrupled between 2000 and 
2002, rising from 400 to 1,400 per month, an 
increase comparable to that for biological parents. 


Women accounted for 90% of parents receiving adop- 
tion benefits in 2000 and 88% in 2002. The propor- 
tions were larger for women receiving parental 
benefits—95% and 93% respectively. 


Beneficiaries 


Adoption / 


2000 2001 2002 


Source: Employment Insurance Statistics Program 


Total benefits more than doubled 


In 2002, for all three El programs combined (maternity, 
parental and adoption), $223 million was paid out each 
month in benefits. This was an increase of 119% over the 
$102 million two years earlier. 


Maternity benefits increased the least, 13%, to reach $69 
million per month. Parental benefits experienced the largest 
jump, rising from $40 million per month in 2000 to $152 million 
per month in 2002, nearly four times higher. Adoption 
benefits did about the same, increasing from $0.5 million 
to $2 million. 
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In 2002, maternity benefits represented only 31% of the 
total cost of the three programs, compared with 60% in 
2000. On the other hand, parental benefits represented 
68% of total payouts compared with 39% in 2000. The 
adoption benefits program remained marginal at a mere 1% 
of total benefits. 


The shift in the proportion of payouts from maternity to 
parental benefits is easily understood. In 2000, the 15 
weeks allowed for maternity benefits counted for 60% of 
the 25-week maximum for maternity and parental benefits 
combined. In 2002, those 15 weeks dropped to 30% of the | 
50-week maximum for the two combined. 
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New maternity and parental benefits 


Nearly four times as many women on parental benefits, five times as many men 


In 2002, an average of 108,700 mothers collected 
parental benefits each month, 4 times as many as in 
2000 when the figure was 30,100. Mothers younger 
than 20 had the highest increase—nearly 5 times. 


Previously, fathers were required to serve a two-week 
waiting period if they wished to share benefits with 
the mother, who also had to serve a two-week 
petiod at the beginning of her claim for maternity ben- 
efits. The father is no longer required to serve the 
second waiting period. 


- The average number of fathers recetving parental ben- 
efits each month reached 7,900 in 2002, 5 times more 
than the 1,600 two years earlier. 


Change, 2000 to 2002 (%) 
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Women have fewer hours of insurable employment than men 


Women in the labour market work fewer hours on 
average than men. However, once women reach the 
threshold of 600 insurable hours, they are entitled to 
the full maternity/parental benefits package of 50 
weeks. 


In 2002, nearly 6 in 10 men participating in the paren- 
tal benefits program had accumulated 1,820 or more 
hours of insurable employment in the year preceding 
their parental leave, the equivalent of 35 hours or more 
per week. In comparison, 4 in 10 women had worked 
the same number of hours. 
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New maternity and parental benefits 


Women have lower insurable earnings than men 


Women have lower average weekly insurable earnings 
than men. Lower earnings mean lower benefits, since 
benefits are equivalent to 55% of average weekly 
insurable earnings up to a maximum of $413 per week. 


Thirty percent of women receiving parental benefits 
had average weekly insurable earnings lower than $400 
during their qualification period, compared with only 
11% of men. Similarly, during this period, 67% of men 
had average weekly insurable earnings of $600 or 
mote, compared with only 44% of women. 


Data source and definitions 


The Employment Insurance Program, administered by 
Human Resources Development Canada (HRDC), provides 
three types of benefits to parents: maternity, parental and 
adoption. While the HRDC Web site should be consulted 
for technical information regarding these benefits, the 
changes to the El Program since January, 2001 can gen- 
erally be described as follows. 


From November 18, 1990 to December 30, 2000, the maxi- 
_ mum number of eligible weeks of maternity, parental, and 
_ sickness benefits combined was 30 weeks. Legislative 
changes in effect since December 31, 2000 increased the 
maximum number of paid eligible weeks to 50—with a 
maximum of 15 weeks maternity benefits, available only 
_to the biological mother, and a maximum of 35 weeks 
parental or adoption benefits, which can be shared by both 
parents, biological or adoptive. 


Another legislative change, which went into effect on 
March 3, 2002, ensures that the 50-week El eligibility period 
for parents is no longer reduced by the weeks of sickness 
benefits the mother may need during pregnancy. Since this 
change is very recent, it is too early to assess its impact. 
_ The use of sickness benefits is not covered here. 
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Hours of insurable employment | 


To qualify for maternity, parental or adoption benefits, claim- 
ants must have accumulated 600 hours of insurable em- 
ployment in the preceding year. Prior to December 31, 
2000, the number of required hours was 700. 


Average weekly earnings 


Benefits equal 55% of a claimant’s average gross weekly 
earnings during the 26 weeks preceding the claim, to a 
maximum of $413 per week. Weeks with little or no earn- 
ings (under $150) are not included in the calculation of the 
benefit rate, although the hours count toward the 600-hour | 
qualification requirement. | 


Average monthly number of beneficiaries 


The administrative data from HRDC relate to people receiv- 
ing benefits during the week that includes the 15" of the 
month. These data are updated monthly and are used to 
publish standard indicators related to El benefits and 
claims. This report compares the average of the first 11 
months of 2000 and 2002. (Data for December 2002 were 
not available at the time the report was prepared). 
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Taking stock of equity 


compensation 


Jacqueline Luffman 


TOCK OPTIONS GARNERED many headlines 

during the recent high-tech boom and bust. 

While media attention focused on fortunes 
gained and lost, little background information was 
offered on the nature of various plans, or the employ- 
.ers and employees involved. On the one hand, plans 
such as stock options allow employees to share com- 
pany risks and rewards, in the hope that they them- 
selves will be financially rewarded. On the other hand, 
companies see this benefit as a way to encourage 
greater employee effort, as well as to attract and retain 
high-quality workers. 


Equity compensation is not new. The United States 
has had legislation governing employee ownership 
plans since 1974, and other countries have had similar 
tax and legal requirements. Canada has no specific fed- 
eral legislation on employee ownership plans; how- 
ever, certain situations are covered in tax legislation 
and several provinces provide supporting grants or 
tax breaks (see Tax and legal requirements of stock purchase 
plans). As a result, the terms ‘employee share owner- 
ship plan’ (ESOP), ‘stock option,’ ‘stock purchase 
plan,’ and ‘equity compensation’ are often used inter- 
changeably. Without a central legislative focus, evidence 
on the breadth and depth of employee stock owner- 
ship has been piecemeal. In 2002, The Globe and Mail 
reported that about one-third of the 100 largest com- 
panies in Canada have some form of long-term stock 
plan. But do these plans extend to all employees? Do 
smaller companies also have plans? And what is the 
range of plans offered? 


This article describes several forms of stock purchase 
plans in Canada and examines participation using the 
Workplace and Employee Survey (see Data source and 
definitions). Some U.S. statistics are presented as well. 


Jacqueline Luffman is currently on leave. For further 
information on this article, contact Sophie Lefebvre of the 
Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division at (613) 
951-5870 or sophie.lefebvre@statcan.ca. 


Stock purchase plans 


Three types of stock purchase plans are common 
in Canada. They can be combinations of employee 
ownership and equity plans. The best known are stock 
options. A stock option is a legal agreement between 
an employee and employer giving the employee the 
right to buy a fixed number of company shares at a 
fixed price (the exercise or strike price). An option 
holder has no shareholder rights, such as receiving divi- 
dends or voting. A contract sets out the terms, which 
include number of shares, vesting schedule, exercise 
price, and termination date.* Regulations on determin- 
ing the exercise price vary depending on whether 
the companies are publicly traded (and thus bound by 
the requirements of a particular stock exchange) or 
privately traded. 


For example, consider an employee beginning a new 
job at company X. In addition to an annual salary, the 
person receives a stock option grant for the right to 
purchase 1,000 shares of company stock at the exer- 
cise price of $3 per share. The shares ate vested but 
can only be purchased after a specified period 
of time—typically three to five years. At the end of 
the period, the price per share has risen to $6. The 
employee may now choose to exercise the option and 
buy the shares, which can either be held or sold imme- 
diately on the open market. Some companies may 
stipulate mandatory holding periods. Tax conse- 
quences arise upon both exercising the option and 
selling the shares. 


Stock equity plans entail the legal transfer of owner- 
ship of shares. The employee is required to pay for the 
stock and may or may not have additional rights 
attached to it. The risk potential associated with 
investing in the company levels the playing field 
between the original owners and employee ‘owners.’ 
Some observers note that stock equity plans are more 
successful than other types of equity compensation 
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For the stock plan participant, certain tax implications arise 
both when the option to buy the stock is exercised and 
when the stock is sold. Essentially, when the fair market 
value is greater than the amount paid, the difference is con- 
sidered an employment benefit and is thus taxed as sal- 
ary and wages. Under new rules implemented in 2000, 
| employees can defer taxation on stock options for pub- 
licly listed shares. That is, if employees exercise their option, 
they can defer their capital gains tax. Upon sale of their 
shares, they can claim the 50% employee stock option 
deduction to partially offset the inclusion of these benefits 
in their income. In a stock purchase type of equity com- 
pensation (for example, a stock equity plan), employees 
purchase shares from the company treasury or owner 
directly. When the shares are purchased, the employee 
pays the fair market value on the date of purchase. This 
amount is used by the Canada Customs and Revenue 
Agency to calculate any future capital gains. 


Overall, Canadian plans are non-legislated and built around 
tax laws or provincial legislation. Six provinces have some 
form of employee share ownership legislation in place. In 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan, employees receive 
a 20% tax credit on the amount invested in a registered 
ESOP. British Columbia has had employee ownership 
legislation since 1989 (under the Employee Investment Act). 
Eligible companies that want to register ESOPs cannot 
| exceed 150 employees and must pay at least 25% of their 
| wages to residents of the province. Legislation in Nova 
_ Scotia and Ontario offers employees a 20% tax credit on 
_ the cost of shares purchased through an ESOP. Similarly, 


because employees who have invested money in a 
company are more likely to have a higher level of com- 
mitment (Phillips 2001). 


Phantom stock units have rights equivalent to real stock 
equity but entail no legal transfer of ownership. The 
employee does not have legal title to any of the assets 
of the company. Phantom stock units are generally 
used when owners are not comfortable transferring 
teal equity ownership to employees and do not want 
them to have a vote. 


Stock purchase plans can be complex 


The lack of direct federal legislation leaves companies 
free to develop diverse types of plans. The choice usu- 
ally depends on company culture and ownership struc- 
ture. For example, a privately traded firm not able to 
issue shares but wishing to establish some ownership 
culture may choose a phantom stock plan as the most 
practical option. Employers can give employees stock 
in the company through various arrangements—for 
example, to upper management employees only or to 


Tax and legal requirements of stock purchase plans 
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in Manitoba a provincial tax credit of $700 is offered. 
Quebec set up the Quebec Stock Savings Program in the 
1970s. Here, employees get a 125% to 175% deduction 
on funds invested in an ESOP, to a maximum of 30% of 
a net income. 


A debate is emerging in Canada and the United States over | 
the current accounting standards on stock options plans. 
Unlike other forms of non-wage benefits and other forms 
of equity plans, the value of stock options is not known. 
Under current accounting rules in Canada, as long as the 
number and exercise price of options are fixed in advance, 
the cost to employers is not treated as an expense. This 
accounting treatment has generated much controversy. 
On one side, some argue that because stock options are 
compensation and compensation is an expense, options 
should be a liability. On the other side, many executives 
counter that options are difficult to value properly and that 

expensing them would discourage their use. 


Setting up stock purchase plans 


Before setting up an equity compensation plan, an employer 
needs to consider the type of equity, percentage of own- | 
ership being offered, source of shares (treasury versus 
ownership group),' employee eligibility requirements, 
allocation amount, vesting periods, buyout provisions, 
share acquisition, and financing. A number of organizations 
and professionals will consult with companies to discuss 
the pros and cons of each option. The entire process, from 
the design of the plan to implementation can take from three 
to six months (Phillips 2001). 


all employees. More and more, companies are offer- 
ing their stock option plans to non-management 
personnel, including both salaried and hourly non- 
unionized employees (Brown 2002).’ An employer can 
also set up various types of stock option plans with 
different vesting schedules, share amounts, and exer- 
cise specifications and prices. For all stock purchase 
plans, a company can specify eligibility requirements 
such as minimum length of tenure in a particular job, 
number of shares allocated to an employee (more 
shares with more seniority, for example), and buyout 
provisions. 


Employee benefit and recruitment tool 


Equity compensation is often used as a tool for 
recruiting, retaining and motivating employees in a 
competitive labour market. As Canadian companies 
turn more to the international labour pool, this kind 
of compensation is being seen as an attractive incen- 
tive. Instead of receiving just a wage, workers have the 
opportunity to gain financially from the increased value 
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of.the company. Equity compen- 
sation can also be Jused.) to 
rewatd good performance and to 
promote pride and corporate loy- 
alty. In a survey of about 300 com- 
panies, the Conference Board of 
Canada found that 72% cited 
recruitment and retention of top 
employees as the number one rea- 
son for the use of stock options. In 
addition, about 40% used stock 
option plans to foster a sense of 
ownership. 


Most Canadian research on equity 
-compensation highlights the posi- 
tive benefits of employee owner- 
ship, especially if the plan is set up 
with the employer’s corporate 
structure and management style in 
mind (Phillips 2001, Beatty and 
Schachter 2002). In some instances, 
the financial value of equity com- 
pensation may be less important 
than the perception of employee 
ownership in influencing worker 
attitude. Recent case studiestor 
companies with ownership plans 
show that for those in financial cri- 
sis, such plans can be the key to sur- 
vival, a return to profitability, and 
continued growth (Beatty and 
Schachter 2002). 


Other industry experts note the 
ereater risk of stock options, which 
shift a portion of stable wages to 
payments contingent upon profits. 
Because the plan is managed by the 
individual employee, the invest- 
ment risk could be considerably 
high. In the wake of corporate 
scandals and declining stock prices, 
many financial planners point to 
the risk of losses from insufficient 
financial planning information and 
narrow investment portfolios. One 
survey of high-tech companies 
found half admitted that many 
employees do not understand how 
their stock option plan works 


Data source and definitions 
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The Workplace and Employee Survey (WES) is made up of a workplace survey 
on the adoption of technologies, organizational change, training and other human 
resource practices, business strategies, and labour turnover in workplaces; 
and a survey of employees within these workplaces covering wages, hours 
of work, job type, human capital, use of technologies and training. WES was 
conducted for the first time in the summer and fall of 1999. About 6,300 


workplaces and 24,600 employees responded. The survey will follow 


workplaces for at least four years and employees for two years. 


WES excludes workplaces in crop and animal production; fishing, hunting and 
trapping; private households; and public administration. For comparability with 
international research on stock options, education and health were also 
excluded since the vast majority of these jobs are in the public domain. (While 
a small percentage of health and education jobs are in the private sector, sur- 
vey limitations meant the entire sector had to be excluded.) Similarly, a small 
proportion of public sector may be included in other sectors (such as utilities 
and communication). 


Because of different definitions of stock purchase plans, the employee 
component of WES was used almost exclusively. The workplace survey did 
ask employers if they offered different types of equity compensation (see Equity 
compensation among Canadian employers). 


Stock purchase plan participants are employees who said they participated 
in a stock purchase plan offered by their employer. 


No standard definition exists for stock options, stock purchase plans, or 
employee share ownership plans, largely because of the lack of specific 
federal legislation. Equity compensation covers all forms of equity-based, 
non-wage benefits, including stock purchase, employee share ownership, and 
profit-sharing plans (see chart). In general, equity compensation plans can be 
classified as legislated or non-legislated. Legislated plans are employee own- 
ership plans that meet the requirements of specific provincial legislation, thereby 
allowing both the employer and employee to obtain tax credits. Six provinces 
currently have such legislation. Non-legislated plans, such as stock option plans, 
use current tax laws and are not required to comply under any specific 
federal or provincial legislation. This article focuses primarily on stock 
purchase plans. 


Forms of equity compensation 
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Stock purchase 
plans 
(non-legislated) 


Legislated employee 
share ownership plans 
(ESOP) 


Profit-sharing 
plans 


Deferred profit- 
sharing plans 
(DPSP) 


Stock options Varies by provincial 


legislation 


Stock equity 


Cash 


Phantom stock 


Employee 
profit-sharing 
plans 
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(Bloom 2001). Some U.S. companies are now report- 
ing more education for employees on the potential 
effect of company stock ownership, and several bills 
addressing the provision of professional investment 
advice for retirement planning are before the U.S. 


Congress (Leder 2002).* 


Who participates in stock purchase plans 


According to the 1999 Workplace and Employee Sur- 
vey, about 815,000 or 10% of employees had a stock 
purchase plan. Of this number, 81% worked for 
employers who contributed or offered discounts on 
purchases. Similar to those with other non-wage ben- 
efits (such as pension plans, life insurance, or dental 
coverage), participants tended to be middle-aged or 
older, work full time, and have permanent jobs. In 
addition, they were more likely to have a university 
degree, earn $20 or more per hour, and work in larger 


workplaces (Table 1). 


Where stock plan participants work 


Stock purchase plans are found in all private-sector 
industries, regions, and firm sizes. Certain industries, 
however, are believed to be aggressively using them in 
recruitment. According to one recent report, high- 
technology, chemical, pharmaceutical, and telecommu- 
nications industries are most likely to allocate company 
shares to equity compensation (Hynes and Lendvay- 
Zwickl 2001). Indeed, over a third of employees in 
the computer and telecommunications (CT) sector had 
stock purchase plans in 1999 (Chart A).° However, 
these plans were not limited to high-tech. About a 
quarter of employees in forestry, mining, and oil and 
gas extraction in 1999 were also likely to be partici- 
pants. Some primary-sector companies initiated 
employee ownership plans in a time of financial crisis 
(Beatty and Schachter 2002). High incidence was also 
found in information and cultural industries (17%), 
while construction had the lowest incidence (3%). 


Some regional variations were apparent, with propor- 
tions highest in Alberta (13%) and Ontario (11%), and 
lowest in Quebec and Manitoba (7%) (Table 1). 


Larger employers in 1999 were more likely to report 
the availability of different compensation programs. 
Although two-thirds of private-sector employees 
worked in environments with less than 100 employ- 
ees, these workplaces were less likely to have stock 
purchase plan participants than those with 100 to 499 
(13%) or 500 and over (20%). 
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Table 1: Characteristics of stock purchase plan 


participants 
TER NPE ST SP ES SSD TIE DOSY TOIT SEITE RESTLESS TELE OSE ITE LEO TILE YE TRE EAE EC 
Have Employer 
stock contributed or 
purchase offered a 
plan* discount 
% 
Canada 9.7 81.0 
Atlantic 7.6 93.6 
Quebec 6.4 UAT 
Ontario 11.4 81.5 
Manitoba 6.65 WLS) 
Saskatchewan USF 1S! 
Alberta howd 81.4 
British Columbia 9.7 85.9 
Company size 
1 to 19 employees 5.0 79.6 
20 to 99 employees 8.4 80.2 
100 to 499 employees (7 79.5 
500 employees or more 19.6 84.4 
Sex 
Men 10.0 80.4 
Women On 3 81.8 
Age 
Less than 25 Bu Ze 94.7 
25 to 44 10.8 80.5 
45 or over 10.1 80.3 
Hourly earnings 
Less than $12.00 3.25 87.45 
$12.00 to $19.99 Sar 74.1 
$20.00 or more NCTE 83.6 
Union status 
Member 8.2 AeA 
Not a member 10.0 83.0 
Education 
Less than high school 3.4 15.9 
High school graduation 8.2 84.2 
Some postsecondary 
or certificate 9.7 80.5 
University degree life 80.5 
Work schedule 
Full-time 10.8 81.1 
Part-time 251e 79.8 
Job tenure 
Less than 1 year Ls} 88.3 
1 to 5 years 9.5 82.9 
6 to 10 years 9.6 82.2 
More than 10 years Male@ TORS 
Job status 
Permanent 10.4 81.5 
Temporary ed? = 'aX0) Se} 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
* Employees in the private sector only. 
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Chart A: Proportion of employees with stock 
purchase plans by industry 


Computer and telecommunications Ge 
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Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
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Most stock purchase plan participants had 
higher hourly wages 


The median hourly wage of stock purchase plan par- 
ticipants was $22, about $7 more than those with no 
stock purchase plans. Overall, the prevalence of stock 
purchase plans rose with wages and salaries. Those 
earning $20 or more per hour were over 5 times as 
likely as those earning less than $12 to be participants. 
Over one-half of plan participants earned $20 or more 
per hour, compared with 30% of all private-sector 
employees. 


Almost a third of computer-related 
professionals participated in stock 
purchase plans 


With computer programmers and analysts in hot 
demand at the end of the 1990s, many employers in 
the high-tech industry sought to attract workers 
through equity compensation. Not surprisingly, 32% 
of people in these professional occupations reported 
having a stock purchase plan in 1999—more than tri- 
ple the rate for all employees. 


Professional occupations in natural and applied sci- 
ences had the same participation rate as computer pro- 
grammers (Table 2). These occupations include 


engineers, scientists, chemists, architects and mathema- 
ticians. Many of these jobs were in specialized research 
companies where stocks can be a key component of 
recruitment. 


Not surprisingly, those in professional occupations 
were mote likely to have their employer contribute to 
or discount their stock purchase plans (83%). Occu- 
pations in sales, service and marketing were the least 
likely (68%). The high incidence of stock purchase plans 
among professional occupations likely coincides with 
the high education levels of plan participants. Fifteen 
percent of private-sector employees had a university 
degree in 1999, compared with 28% of stock 
purchase plan participants. 


Table 2: Stock purchase plan participants by 


occupation 

Have Employer 
stock contributed 
purchase or offered a 
plan discount 

% 
All occupations 9.7 81.0 
Management 14.1 DET 
Senior managers 13.8 74.8 
Professional 20.5 83.4 
Natural and applied sciences 32.0 (GORZ 
Computer programmers/analysts Se 81.8 
Technical and trade 8.3 80.0 
Sales, service and marketing SHO 68.2 
Clerical and administrative 8.5 Sei 


Production workers ALS} 83.8 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
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Union membership had little effect 


In 1999, about 8% of union employees (or those 
covered by a collective agreement) and 10% of non- 
union employees were stock purchase plan participants. 
Those in a union were more likely to work in manu- 
facturing (41%). Most of the non-unionized were in 
manufacturing (22%), retail trade (20%), and business 
services (17%). Some research suggests that employee 
ownership and other equity plans foster better 
co-operation between unions and management. A few 
case studies found them useful in aligning management 
and employee goals as well as improving worker 
motivation (Beatty and Schachter 2002). 
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In more and more U.S. companies, employees are 
receiving stock options—the new currency of employee 
compensation (Parker and Gore 2001). Whereas in 
Canada ‘employee share ownership’ is a generic refer- 
ence to stock options and other equity plans, in the U.S., 
ESOP (employee share ownership plan) has a specific 
legal meaning. Originally designed to promote investment 
in company securities, an ESOP is essentially a stock 
bonus plan—but with two important distinctions. First, 
it is required to be invested primarily in the securities 
of the sponsoring employer or one of its affiliates. Second, 
it may be leveraged—that is, borrowed money may 
be used to acquire employer stock. Over time, tax- 
deductible employer contributions to the plan and often 
dividends paid on the stock are used to repay the loan. 
As the loan is repaid, shares are released and allocated 
to employee accounts. ESOP participants generally have 
the same rights, such as receiving dividends, as other 
shareholders. 


Two types of stock options are available in the United 
States. Incentive stock options (ISOs) allow employees 
not to pay taxes at the time of the exercise and to pay 
only capital gains tax on the entirety. Companies issu- 
ing ISOs cannot deduct the spread between the grant 
and the exercise price from their earnings. Employees 
who exercise non-qualified stock options (NSOs) are 
taxed on the difference between the grant and exercise 
price, regardless of whether the employee actually sells 
the shares. Companies however, can deduct the differ- 
ence from their earnings as a compensation expense. 


The National Center for Employee Ownership (NCEO) 
estimates that up to 10 million U.S. employees received 
stock options in 2000, up from 1 million in 1992. About 
8 million employees were included in legislated ESOPs 
(up from 3 million in 1980). Survey statistics on the 
actual granting of stock options, however, are much 
lower. In 1994, the Bureau of Labor Statistics collected 
information on stock options . At that time, less than 0.5 
percent of private-sector workers received stock option 
grants. By 1999, the figure was 1.7%, some 1.5 million 
workers (Table).° The NCEO reports that employees with 
stock options work mostly for publicly traded compa- 
nies and large employers (over 100 employees). 
Employees with access to equity-based plans tend to 
be professional or managerial, non-unionized, and with 
higher incomes. 
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Incidence of equity compensation in the United 
States 
ee oe 
Compensation type (private establishments) % 
Stock option grants 2.4 
Other equity compensation* 6.7 
Establishments granting stock options 
100 employees or fewer Zat 
More than 100 employees 10.1 
Employee characteristics (private employees) 
Received stock options inh 
After-hire** 1e6 
Executive 4.6 
Other employee 1.6 
Salary 
Less than $35,000 0.7 
$35,000 to $49,999 IES) 
$50,000 to $74,999 4.2 
$75,000 and above 12.9 
Establishment size 
100 employees or fewer 0.9 
More than 100 employees 2S) 
Reason for receiving after-hire stock 

option grants 
Individual performance 14.4 
Salary or pay grade 52.4 
Occupational type 7.9 
Othert 2083 
Average years needed for full vesting 30) 
Average years before grant expiration 8.9 
Average number of shares granted 2,931 
Average number of shares granted 

to executives 1O;083 
Average number of shares granted to other 

employees 1,967 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1999 
* Other programs include, stock purchase plans, 

phantom stocks, stock bonus plans, employee stock 

ownership plans. 
*“ After-hire grants are stock options granted during an 


employee’s normal tenure on the job, after the initial 
hiring (or signing) phase of employment. 

To qualify as providing a stock option, an 
establishment had to grant an option to at least one 
employee who was not an owner in 1999. 


Summary 


Nearly 1 in 10 private-sector employees were stock 
purchase plan participants in 1999. Equity compensa- 
tion plans are extremely varied, as are their financial 
costs and benefits. Research in this area is further com- 
plicated by the lack of a clear definition of what con- 
stitutes a stock purchase plan or other equity 
compensation plan. 


Stock purchase plans are not mandatory, but they are 
a benefit that employees must manage themselves. As 
a result, the associated risk, with stock option plans in 
particular, can be high; employees can either gain or 
lose an income source. Employees decide when or if 
to exercise stock options and then sell the shares on 
the open market. 
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| Equity compensation among Canadian | 
employers 
ooo 


A 2002 World at Work survey of about 529 Canadian com- 
panies found that over half of firms who offered stock 
options were publicly traded and most often found in manu- 
facturing and high-tech industries. While many positives 
are associated with equity compensation, such plans may 
‘not hold all the answers for recruitment or sense of cor- 
porate loyalty. For example, if a company’s stock price | 
declines, options may become worthless, and improved 
employee performance may be questionable. In addition, 
shares set aside for option plans could lower a compa- 
ny’s earnings per share when they are exercised. 


The employer portion of WES asked about the use of four 
broad categories of compensation schemes. Most entail 
some form of equity compensation. Individual incentive | 
- practices (including bonuses, piece-rates, commissions, 
stock options, employee stock purchase plans) were the | 
'most popular and were reported by just under a third of 
Canadian private businesses. In addition, merit or skill- 
' based pay was used by about 17% of private businesses. 
Less popular were profit-sharing plans (8%) and produc- 
tivity gain-sharing (8%).’ While almost 90% of private 
workplaces had fewer than 20 employees, these 
_workplaces were less likely than mid-range and larger 
' workplaces to use all schemes, although this varied from 

industry to industry (Chart). 


| The use of various compensation schemes 
| increases with workplace size. 


% 
80; a 
/| Individual incentives |_| Profit-sharing 
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| Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 | 


Stock purchase plans in 1999 were more heavily con- 
centrated among employees with higher earnings; in 
certain professional occupations such as computer 
programmers and analysts, and occupations in natural 
and applied sciences; and in industries such as CT and 
forestry, mining, and oil and gas extraction. Stock pur- 
chase plan participants also tended to work in larger 
workplaces (particularly those with 500 or more 
employees). 


The use of stock purchase plans is still a relatively small 
phenomenon but government legislation, accounting 
practices ot tax modifications could mean a change. 
The year 1999 was particularly good for employment 
and stock market growth; however, more recently, 
stock purchase plans may have lost their initial allure, 
especially as stock prices continue to decline. 


B Notes 


1 Shares from treasury are owned by the company. Shares 
that are owned by current owners and can be sold directly to 
employees are shares from the ownership group. 


2 Vesting refers to any calendar restrictions a stock option 
holder may have before being able to exercise their stock 
options. “Exercise price’ or ‘strike price’ refers to the price at 
which shares can be purchased. 


3 Twenty-five percent of companies surveyed (529) in 2001 
indicated that they offered stock options to non-manage- 
ment, non-unionized hourly employees, 49% to non-mana- 
gement salaried employees, and 80% to management salaried 
employees. 


4 An example of such a bill is HR 2269, The Retirement 
Security Advice Act of 2007. 


5 The computer and telecommunications (CT) sector is a 
sub-sector of the information and communication technol- 
ogy (ICT) sector. The CT sector can be seen as a sub-sector 
or core component of ICT using 12 4-digit NAICS categories 
(Bowlby and Langlois 2002). 


6 Only those establishments who responded yes to the 
question “Did the establishment grant stock options to at 
least one employee who was not an owner during 1999?” 
Employees may have been granted stock options other than 
in 1999, and they are not included in the incidence of stock 
option granting (Crimmel and Schildkraut 2001). 
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7 Profit-sharing plans refer to a type of compensation 
program that makes payments to employees over and above 
their base salaries or wages. The level of the corporation’s 
profits determines these bonus payments. Productivity gain 
sharing schemes refer to bonuses for group performance, 
small team rewards, employee stock ownership plans and 
stock options. 
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oo 


OLUNTEERING HAS 

ALWAYS been an 

integral thread in 
the fabric of society, and 
today the demands have 
_never been greater. While 
the needs of volunteer 
organizations keep in- 
creasing, the pool of 
volunteers keeps shrink- 
ing. What can be done to ag RLS 
boost volunteering? The > 173,800 
increasing numbers of (33%) 
retirees and others not in 
the labour force may not 
offer much promise— 
two-thirds of volunteers 
in 2000 had a paying job 
or were self-employed 
(see Volunteer population.) 


Volunteers 
6,513,000 
(27%) 


Employees 
3,583,200 
(55%) 


Employer 
support* 
1,724,800 


(48%) 


Volunteer population 


Self-employed 
756,000 


Population 15 + 
24,383,200 


Non-volunteers 
17,870,200 
(73%) 


Not employed| | Employees | | Self-employed 
6,872,100 9,409,700 1,588,500 
(12%) (38%) (53%) (9%) 


No employer 
support* 
1,756,500 

(49%) 


Source: National Survey of Giving, Volunteering and Participating, 2000 


Volunteering both sup- 


* Figures will not add to total employees because of some non-response. 


plies and reflects social 
capital.’ Those who belong to formal and informal 
social networks are more likely to donate time to vol- 
untary activity (Putnam 2000). Volunteering also pro- 
motes a general sense of social responsibility, builds 
social ties, and contributes to a healthy society. On the 
other hand, it can take valuable time away from other 
activities. For the employed, volunteering could be 
costly in terms of lost earnings. 


Demographic changes, such as an aging workforce, 
and reduced spending by governments are factors 
demanding more support from society at large—a 
support that many argue volunteers can in part supply. 
While employed Canadians do manage to find the time 
to volunteer, they are increasingly busy people. A 


Jacqueline Luffman is with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division and is currently on leave. For further 
information on this article, contact Diane Galarneau at (613) 
951-4626 or diane.galarneau@statcan.ca. 


greater percentage of employees are assuming more 
responsibilities in both the work and family spheres 
(such as child care, elder care, single parenting, or 
working longer hours). To combat a weakening sup- 
ply of volunteers and an increasing demand for vol- 
unteer services, governments have been calling for new 
ways to encourage, sustain and support volunteerism.’ 
Increasingly, employers are being urged to encourage 
their employees to volunteer—even on company 
time—since time scarcity is believed to be a significant 
barrier to volunteering. 


Using the National Survey of Giving, Volunteering and 
Participating (see Data source and definitions), this article 
examines the contribution of employers in supporting 
volunteering: types of employer support, benefits 
of employer-supported volunteering, and reasons 
employees do not volunteer. The focus is on employ- 
ees only; self-employed workers are excluded. 
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What is employer support 
of volunteering? 


Typically, employer-supported 
volunteer initiatives are integrated 
into the workplace and entail vari- 
ous levels of involvement and 
expenditure on the part of the 
employer (Volunteer Canada 
2001). Passive support includes 
approval to use facilities or equip- 
ment for voluntary pursuits, as well 
as letters of thanks or recognition 
to individuals who volunteered. 
More active support includes ap- 
proval of time off or allowing 
work hours to be changed to 
accommodate voluntary activities. 
Support can be once only, or 
ongoing. 


Employer-supported 
volunteering on the rise 


In 2000, about 3 in 10 or 6.5 mil- 
lion people 15 and older engaged 
in volunteer activities, collectively 
donating over one billion hours of 
their time. The 2000 survey showed 


that the bulk of these hours were 
being carried out by a declining 
number of Canadians (Hall, 
McKeown and Roberts 2001). 
This was generally true regardless 
of labour force status or other 
characteristics such as age and sex. 
The number of employed volun- 
teers declined 8% between 1997 
and 2000, with the greatest decline 
among those working part time 
(-17%).° On the other hand, hours 
contributed were up consistently 
for both those employed and not 
employed (Table 1). 


Just over half of all volunteers 
were employees. Their volunteer 
rate was comparable with the 
overall volunteer rate (28% and 
27% respectively), although they 
gave fewer hours during the year 
than volunteers who were not 
employed (140 compared with 
191). 


While the overall number of vol- 
unteers diminished between 1997 
and 2000, the proportion with 


Table 1: Volunteers by employment status 


1997 2000 

Num- Annual Num- Annual 
ber Rate* hours ber Change Rate* hours 

000 % 000 % % 
Total 7,472 31 149 6,513 -13 27 162 
Employees 3,892 33 134 3,583 -8 28 140 
Full-time PV 2 30 133 Pel YP -5 26 140 
Part-time 980 43 137 811 -17 2 140 
Employer support** 1,709 ae 163 Zor 1 bo 148 
No employer support 2,182 nh 112 1,756t -20 ee 128 
Not employed 2,618 27 169 2,174 -17 24 191 


Source: National Survey of Giving, Volunteering and Participating, 2000 

The number in a particular category divided by the total population of that group. 
** At least one form of support. 

’ Figures will not add to total employees because of some non-response. 

Shaded area: Statistically significant. 


* 
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employer support rose. In 2000, 
some 1.7 million employed volun- 
teers (about half of all employed 
volunteers) received at least one 
form of support. These volunteers 
tended to give more time (148 
hours annually), the equivalent of 
almost three working days (20 
hours) more than their non-sup- 
ported counterparts. This trans- 
lated into over 255 million hours 
of volunteer work that had at least 
one form of employer support 
(roughly a quarter of all hours con- 
tributed). 


The type of support also played an 
important role. Volunteers with 
approval to change their working 
hours or to take time off work gave 
more hours, 166 and 155 hours re- 
spectively, than those who received 
passive support. Those receiving 
recognition for their volunteering 
gave about 142 hours, those receiv- 
ing approval to use employer 
facilities about 148 hours (Table 2). 


Many employers give time 
off and allow use of 
facilities 


Because individuals rather than 
employers were surveyed, and 
because only volunteers were asked 
if they received any employer sup- 
port, it is not known who may have 
had employer support available 
but did not volunteer, nor how 
many workplaces offered emplo- 
yer support. Thus, the following 
job characteristics (such as work- 
place size) refer only to employees 
who volunteered and reported 
employer support. 


While about half of employed vol- 
unteers reported at least one form 
of employer support, certain types 
of support were more common 
than others: use of workplace 
facilities (57%), time off (57%), 
and change in work hours to 
accommodate volunteering (54%). 
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Table 2: Employer support for volunteers 


Facil- Time Hours Recog- 
ities off change nition Other 
% 

Overall 57.1 56.7 53.6 43.8 14.1 
Firm size 
< 20 employees 54.8 Silcd 59%2 40.0 ta oF 
20 to 99 employees SIES 56.4 OL 44.4 eee 
100 to 500 employees 58.5 51.8 50.9 49.7 {ee 
Over 500 employees Ons 53.0 52.0 AV G)\= iF 
Union status 
Member 62.8 48.5 47.0 46.2 lista 
Not a member 54.0 61.2 See 42.6 WS 
Work schedule 
Full-time 60.3 58.6 BYA'S 44.5 14.3 
Part-time 43.9 49.0 58.4 40.9 F 
Job status 
Permanent DGa/, 56.8 53:6 43.9 13.9 
Temporary 43.0 Dow 52.4 43.1 F 
Sector 
Public OOrO Sls 7/ 44.8 50.0 9.85 
Private Son 59.1 SES 40.9 16.1 
Occupation 
Management WOT 67.9 63.4 41.2 F 
Business, finance and 

administrative 63.6 60.4 boro 41.8 20.65 
Natural and applied sciences 54.25 58.85 F F F 
Health ADEE A See 56.6® 39.6& iF 
Social science, education 

and religion hes} 44.1 38.7 oite2 F 
Art, culture and recreation F F = F F 
Sales and service 44.5 54.3 60.3 45.7 “|tsieat= 
Trades, transport and 

equipment operators HSE 63.65 49.95 42.65 F 
Primary, processing, 

manufacturing and utilities 42.8 64.25 ieee Sore5 F 
Organizations volunteered 1.9 1.8 1-9 1.8 al 
Hours volunteered 147.5 154.7 165.9 141.6 149.4 


Source: National Survey of Giving, Volunteering and Participating, 2000 
Note: Percentages do not add to 100% because of multiple responses. 


In the smallest workplaces (less 
than 20 employees), employer sup- 
port most commonly took the 
form of time off and changing 
work hours. While such active 
types of support were also preva- 
lent in the largest workplaces (over 
500 employees), the likelihood of 
support was generally less. About 


60% of employer-supported vol- 
unteers in small workplaces 
reported approval for time off, 
compared with 53% in the largest 
ones. Similarly, 59% of employer- 
supported volunteers in small 
workplaces reported approval to 
change work hours, compared 
with 52% in the largest workplaces. 


A high proportion of unionized 
volunteers reported use of facilities 
as the most common type of 
employer support (63%), whereas 
non-unionized volunteers reported 
time off work (61%). 


While management occupations 
encompass a wide variety of skills 
and jobs (ranging from retail sales 
managers to senior executives), the 
ereater ability of managers in gen- 
eral to have authority and job con- 
trol seems to provide access to 
certain forms of employer support. 
A large percentage of managers 
with at least one form of employer 
support reported approval to use 
facilities (71%), take time off work 
(68%), or change work hours 
(63%). On the other hand, only 
about 40% received recognition for 
their volunteer efforts. 


Traditionally, certain occupations 
have tended to have high volunteer 
rates. Social service, education and 
religion workers had a volunteer 
rate of 50%, almost double the 
Canadian average.’ The most com- 
mon type of support for these 
workers was use of facilities (71%), 
while they were less likely than 
managers to report approval for 
time off work (44%) or changing 
hours (39%). 


Volunteering benefits 
volunteers 


One benefit of volunteering is the 
variety of skills that can be gained 
and then used at work. One study 
found that skills acquired through 
volunteering added to an indivi- 
dual’s stock of human capital. On 
average, volunteers earned about 
7% mote than non-volunteers, 
after controlling for other factors 
such as occupation, education, in- 
dustry, age, and labour force expe- 
rien cenuiDay and Devine L99 3). 
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Data source and definitions 
Se NP SS PI ESE YD I TT PEE EEL 


The National Survey of Giving, Volunteering and Par- 
ticipating (NSGVP) is the most extensive Statistics 
Canada survey on these topics to date. It was conducted 
in November and December 1997 and 2000 as a sup- 
plement to the Labour Force Survey (LFS). The survey 
built on 1987 work on volunteering and also introduced 
questions on financial giving and civic participation. The 
resulting data are representative of Canadians aged 15 
and over. 


Only those who volunteered were asked if they received 
employer support. Consequently, it is not known how 
many workers had employer support available to them 
but did not volunteer, nor how many workplaces offered 
support. The 1987 Survey of Volunteer Activity did not 
ask any questions about employer support. 


Volunteer: An individual who willingly performed a service 
without pay through a group or organization during the 
12-month reference period preceding the survey. | 


Employed volunteer: A volunteer who also worked for 
a private firm or business; a local, provincial or federal 
government; or a government service or agency during 
the LFS reference week. The self-employed were 
excluded from this study. 


Non-employed volunteer: A volunteer who was not in 
_ the labour force or was unemployed. 


Employer-supported volunteer: A volunteer answer- 
ing yes to at least one of the following: 


| Did your employer give you... 


| 1. approval for use of facilities or equipment for your 
volunteer activities? 


2. approval to take time off or the opportunity to spend 
some time doing volunteer work while on the job? 


3. approval to change work hours to spend time volun- 
teering? 


4. recognition or a letter of thanks for your volunteer 
activities? 


5. other formal support for your volunteer activities 
(examples: donating prizes, sponsoring an event, 
donating financially to the organization)? 


Employer-supported volunteers in 2000 were more 
likely than their non-supported counterparts to 
report that volunteering helped them acquire skills di- 
rectly applicable to their current jobh—46% compared 
with 29% (Chart A). In addition, 41% of employer- 
supported volunteers reported that volunteering 
helped their chances of success in their paid job. Other 
benefits reported included acquiring better interper- 
sonal, communication, managerial, technical and 
fundraising skills.° 
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Chart A: Employer-supported volunteers were 
significantly more likely to report increased 
skill acquisition and job benefits. 


Organizational/managerial skills: 


i 


of success at workplace [ll 
6) 20 40 60 80 100 


"| Employer-supported MM) Not employer-supported 


Source: National Survey of Giving, Volunteering and 
Participating, 2000 

Note: Employees only. 

* Statistically significant difference at <.05 level. 


Eo Ss WRIST SSeS SA REN We ANE AVERILL ERED RE CoM MEG NS ET] 


The skills gained through volunteering can benefit the 
employer as well. Employees who acquire new skills 
may improve their sense of self-worth and thereby 
offer their employer a more productive employee 
(Volunteer Canada 2001). Considering costs in the 
form of time and wages, the return on investment is 
important to the employer. Although benefits may not 
be strictly quantitative, the overall improved morale 
and working environment are cited as important spin- 
offs. In addition, companies may see volunteer sup- 
port as a useful recruitment tool or a chance to equip 
their staff with new skills. 


Employed but not volunteers 


Many employees might volunteer if they had the sup- 
port of their employer. Among those who did not 
volunteer in 2000, it is not known how many had 
employer support available to them. While the deci- 
sion to volunteer is influenced by an interplay of socio- 
demographic and economic circumstances (see lo/wn- 
teer rates), employers could help on a number of fronts. 
For example, lack of time is usually considered the 
biggest barrier, and was the reason given by 81% of 


i 
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employed non-volunteers, compared with 51% of valant ; 
those not employed (Chart B). Half of employed non- chains chai 
volunteers were also unwilling to make a year-round 
commitment—also time-related. Generally speaking, volunteering varies according to life 
rts ' ‘ ’ circumstances. Among the employed in 2000, the volun- 
A similar national survey conducted in the United teer rate tended to peak in the middle years (45 to 54) 
Kingdom in 1997 found that among workers who whereas among the non-employed, volunteering was 
Lae . 0 : _highest among youth (15 to 24). The non-employed youth 
pene Ot offered employ wa pup PON: al /o said they volunteer rate rose 1.8 points from 1997 to 2000, likely 
would have been interested in volunteering if suppott the result of recent education initiatives in many prov- 
had been available. Those who did not participate in inces.° Employed volunteers were more likely than those 
aa employer-supported nitative mere asked what not employed to be married and have children at home. 
: : Also, employed women were more likely to volunteer 
would have made them more likely to become (30%) than employed men (25%), while non-employed men 
involved. The key factors were time off work, know- and women were equally likely (24%).’7_ For more infor- 
: 4 ee : ; mation, refer to the highlights from the 2000 National 
ing that the activity would benefit their career, learning Sunley of Giving i\Voluntserin land’ Parreagre Galt 
new skills, volunteering as part of a group, and more McKeown and Roberts 2001). 
-information about available opportunities (IVR 1997). 
Sete eee: Em- Not 
Employ ers could also assist by helping individuals who Total plaveetentpared 
wish to volunteer but do not know where or how. 
About 20% of employed Canadians did not know | % 
how to become involved, and 39% did not volunteer All ages 26.7 27.6 24.0 
‘ Poh f 35% in 1997 15 to 24 29.0 24.6 34.8 
because no one asked t em (up. rom 0 1n \e 25 to 34 23.6 23.2 20.7 
Being asked to volunteer is the single most important | 35 to 44 29.8 29.9 26.0 
factor in determining volunteer activity (Freeman 45 to 54 30.1 32.7 21.7 
1996). AUS is hbbys i 1 55 to 64 PT oko) 25.8 28.2 
Ne -S. survey found that the volunteer rate Gate natavar 18.4 F 18.1 
among those asked to volunteer was four times greater P Newfoundland landilabraconme des 35.0 277 
than among those not asked (Independent Sector Prince Edward Island 36.5 370 34.6 
Nova Scotia 33.8 Sono 30.4 
| New Brunswick 28.7 29.2 25.8 
Fe OMIT aes RARDIN EAST SASS LEARNS PAS ES RADE DBs as Oe ONE Lars Ree nae PASE al | Quebec 19.1 alto urs. 19.3 
: - . Ontario ZonO 26.2 222 
Chart B: Lack of time is a barrier to Manitoba 36.3 38.6 32.8 
volunteering for many workers. | Saskatchewan 42.3 45.4 36:5 
| Alberta 39:2 39.1 37.1 
British Columbia 26.0 28.6 22.0 
No extra time | Men 2512 25.4 24.0 
Be | Women Zot 30a 24.1 
Unwilling to make 
year-round commitment Less than high school 18.6 19.0 18.1 
Not eter ated High school graduate 22.6 21.8 22.4 
Creat | Some post-secondary 33.2 33.8 30.0 
Post-secondary diploma PAS) 72 Zila) 29.4 
G tead 
gad be endl Bh . | University degree 38.6 38.5 37.8 
No interest pers Married 28.2 30.0 23.8 
ns WELERE ae | Single 25.6 22.7 29.7 
become involved Non-volunteers | Other 21 3) 26.8 17.4 
Already contributed | Employee | With children under 18 32a 32.9 26.0 
| Not employed | No children under 18 24.4 24.5 23a 
Financial cost Household income 
Health problems/ < $20,000 16.7 16.8 15.8 
physically unable | $20,000 - $39,999 2A 20.2 21.4 
Dissatisfied with $40,000 - $59,999 Vows) 24.3 29.0 
previous experience PON hehe Ar ge $60,000 - $99,999 62:4 32.9 29.7 
0 20 40 60 80 400 $100,000 + 38.8 36.0 44.2 
% | Source: National Survey of Giving, Volunteering and 
hp aERPUMN RR INGE TLE Ue LT Oe LS Pe Participating, 2000. 
Source: National Survey of Giving, Volunteering and Note: Rates are calculated as the number in a particular 
Participating, 2000 category divided by the total population of that group. 
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1999.) Social pressure may also play a role. And if a 
boss asks an employee to volunteer, it is more likely 
that the employer will support volunteer efforts, par- 
ticularly in community activities that the employer 
already sponsors. Personal motivation is also strongly 
linked to volunteering. Only about a quarter of 
employed workers indicated they had no interest at all 
in volunteering, 12% had poor health, and only 7% 
indicated they were dissatisfied with their previous vol- 
unteering experience. 


Summary 


Undoubtedly, time pressures have accelerated over the 
last decade. For many, hours in paid work have 
increased. So too have non-work demands, as the pro- 
portion of working Canadians caring for children or 
seniors continues to rise. While over half of workers 
feel rushed every day (according to the 1998 General 
Social Survey), employed Canadians are still actively 
involved in volunteering, even more so than those with 
theoretically more time on their hands. When accom- 
panied by employer support, employed volunteers are 
likely to devote more hours to their efforts—about 
255 million hours or 24% of total volunteer hours in 
2000. 


The type of employer support varies by job charac- 
teristics. For example, the smallest workplaces seem 
more amenable to changing employee work hours or 
allowing time off (as reported by employer-supported 
volunteers). While unionized employer-supported vol- 
unteers tended to report more passive forms of sup- 
port, recent initiatives may encourage more 
volunteering. Members of the Public Service Alliance 
of Canada (a federal government union) are now enti- 
tled to one day of paid volunteer leave per year. 


The benefits of employer support to the worker, and 
ultimately the employer, are evident. Ancillary job ben- 
efits were reported more by employer-supported vol- 
unteers than by their non—employer-supported 
counterparts. In addition, employers may be influenced 
to support worker volunteer efforts to promote a 
positive public image and to retain staff. 


It seems plausible that employers who support 
employee volunteer efforts are likely to attract indi- 
viduals who are already motivated to volunteer. Since 
time is cited as the biggest barrier to volunteering, 
employers who allow flexible work arrangements may 


Volunteering on company time 


be lessening the tension between work and outside 
interests, thereby allowing motivated people more 
time to pursue voluntary activities. 


@ Notes 


1 Social capital refers to features of social organization such 
as networks, norms, and social trust that facilitate 
co-ordination and co-operation for mutual benefit. They are 
the relationships that shape the quality and quantity of a 
society’s social interactions. 


2 An example is the Canada Volunteerism Initiative, 
an accord between the Government of Canada and the 
voluntary sector to promote volunteerism. For more infor- 
mation, see The Canada Volunteerism Initiative: The Report of the 
National Volunteerism Initiative Joint Table, December 2001. 
Available at www.vsiisbe.ca/eng/cvirepott. 


3 It is difficult to determine if there has been a declining 
trend in volunteering. Differences between 1997 and 2000 
represent only a short period of time. In 1987, the overall 
volunteer rate was 26.8%, lower than in 1997 (31.4%) but 
about the same level as in 2000 (26.7%). Recent analysis 
shows that 1997 was a particularly good year for volunteer 
participation and in fact, the number of people exiting 
voluntary activity after 1997 was high. The overall result 
appears to indicate a continuing decline in volunteer partici- 
pation (as measured by various rates and hours contributed). 
The year 1997 might have been more of an adaptation to 
social and economic conditions rather than a deep-seated 
change in volunteer behaviour (Reed and Selbee 2000). 


4 Self-employed workers are not included in this occupa- 
tional category. 


5 Self-employed volunteers (individuals who have no 
employer to support them) exhibited similar ranking of 
benefits; however, they were less likely to report that their 
skills helped their chances of success, or that the skills were 
directly applicable to their job, or that they learned fundraising 
skills. 


6 Incertain provinces, volunteering is mandatory for high 
school graduation. 


7 Allthese reported differences are statistically significant. 
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Health-related insurance 


for the self-employed 


Ernest B. Akyeampong and Deborah Sussman 


NE INTERESTING DEVELOPMENT in the labour 

market in the 1990s was the rapid growth 

of self-employment relative to paid employ- 
ment. According to the Labour Force Survey, between 
1990 and 1997, self-employment accounted for almost 
75% of total net job growth. Although the pace of 
growth slowed thereafter, self-employment consti- 
tuted 16% of total employment in 2000, up from 14% 
in 1990. An overwhelming majority of the newly self- 
employed were entrepreneurs working on their own 
without any paid help—often referred to as the own- 
account self-employed (Lin, Yates and Picot 1999), 


Many factors drive people to become self-employed 
(Statistics Canada 1998). On the one hand, people may 
feel forced into this arrangement because no other 
work is available—the push theory. On the other hand, 
they may be attracted by features self-employment can 
offer—the pull theory—for example, the independ- 
ence of being one’s own boss or the ability to work 
flexible hours or from home. Whatever the motiva- 
tion, self-employment carries some risks—lack of 
income security is often cited as a major one. The 
Survey of Self-employment (SSE) shows that the risk of 
having few or no non-wage benefits is also very real (see 
Data sources and definitions). Indeed, approximately 7% of 
the self-employed cited this drawback as the most 
disliked aspect of their situation (Delage 2002). 


Unlike employees, many of whom are covered by 
employer-sponsored extended health, dental, or 
disability insurance plans (Akyeampong 2002), the self- 
employed can only acquire such coverage through 
three main avenues: direct purchase (often at consid- 
erable cost), using their own financial resources; 
piggybacking on a spouse’s or other close family 
member’s plan; or other means such as membership 
in an association, a second paid job, or a franchising 


The authors are with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. Ernest B. Akyeampong can be reached at 
951-4624 or ernest.akyeampong@statcan.ca. Deborah 
Sussman ts currently on leave. 
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arrangement. These sources are also open to 
employees not covered by employer-sponsored plans. 
The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics shows 
that in the year 2000, approximately 50% of employ- 
ees had coverage in all three plans through employer- 
sponsored programs alone (Marshall 2003b)—almost 
three times the proportion (17%) of self-employed 
with similar coverage through one or more of the 
three sources listed above.! 


Data sources and definitions 


The Survey of Self-employment (SSE) was sponsored | 
by Human Resources Development Canada and con- 
ducted as a supplement to Statistics Canada’s monthly 
Labour Force Survey during April 2000. The SSE cov- 
ered workers 15 to 69 years of age who were self- 
employed in their main job during the reference week. 
Full-time students and those who, on average, worked 
less than 11 hours per week were excluded. 


The self-employed are divided into two groups. The first, 
consisting of working owners of incorporated busi- 
nesses, farms or professional practices, accounted for 
38.1% of the weighted population. The second group, 
constituting 61.9%, was made up of working owners of 
unincorporated businesses, farms, professional prac- 
tices, and other self-employed who did not have a busi- 
ness (for example, individuals selling goods directly to 
customers from their home), nannies, housecleaners, 
tutors, translators, and consultants without an office. 
Unpaid family workers were not part of the survey’s target | 
population. While the designation of self-employment was 
based on the main job, some workers also had a sec- 
ond paid job. 


Extended health insurance covers services excluded 
under publicly funded provincial health plans. 


Dental insurance covers some portion of dental serv- 
ices, usually with annual and longer-term maximums. 


Disability insurance provides financial protection in the | 
event the insured person is prevented from economic | 
activity because of injury or disability. | 


Business income for an unincorporated business is net 
income before taxes and deductions. (In the case of | 
partnership, only the respondent’s share is taken into | 
account.) In the case of an incorporated business or 
professional practice, business income is defined as 
gross personal income before taxes and deductions. 
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Non-coverage in any or all of these health-related 
insurance plans can jeopardize the financial security of 
any worker and their dependants, but for the self- 
employed the damage can be more serious. For 
example, while many uninsured employees qualify for 
Employment Insurance (EI) sickness and maternity 
benefits, the self-employed do not. In 2000, employ- 
ees entitled to EI maternity benefits took longer to 
return to work following childbirth (six months on 
average) than their self-employed counterparts (one 
month on average) (Marshall 2003a). Similarly, while a 
sick or disabled employee could lose some or all of 
their employment income, their self-employed coun- 
terpart could lose not only income but the business as 
well.” Indeed, 22% of the self-employed cited uncer- 
‘tainty and insecurity as the most disliked aspect of self- 
employment, and another 12% cited income 
fluctuations and cash flow problems.’ 


Using the SSE, this article expands on an earlier study 
on covetage rates and sources among the self- 
employed with respect to extended health, dental, and 
disability insurance plans (Delage 2002). It also exam- 
ines reasons for non-coverage. Particular attention is 
paid to those with full coverage (all three plans) and 
those without coverage in any plan. 


Four in 10 had no insurance coverage 
whatsoever; 1 in 6 had full coverage 


In 2000, a sizeable proportion (41%, or 844,000 of 
the nearly 2.1 million self-employed Canadians) had 
no coverage in any of the three health-related insur- 
ance plans (Chart A). About 42% had coverage in an 
extended health insurance plan. Rates for the 
remaining two plans were lower: 38% for disability 
and 35% for dental.* Only 17% (348,000) had cover- 
age in all three plans (Chart B). An additional 22% 
(460,000) were covered by two plans, and the remain- 
ing 21% (427,000) by only one plan. 


Those with coverage in only one plan most commonly 
purchased disability—slightly more than two-thirds 
(294,000) (Chart B). The reasons are not surprising. 
Of the three plans, disability is perhaps the one for 
which non-coverage carries the heaviest financial con- 
sequences, especially if the disability is long-lasting or 
permanent. Also, Canada has a fairly comprehensive 
medicare program, and dental care programs are 
probably relatively less used. These factors contribute 
to making disability coverage a more attractive choice 
when affordability is an issue. 


Chart A: Four in 10 self-employed had no 
insurance coverage whatsoever. 
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Source: Survey of Self-employment, 2000 


For those with coverage in two plans, the most popu- 
lar combination was health and dental (about 315,000 
self-employed workers), with many benefiting through 
extended spousal or family coverage. 


Chart B: Only 1 in 6 of the self-employed had 
full insurance coverage. 
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Spousal membership in plan most 
important coverage source 


In the SSE, the self-employed were asked about 
sources of coverage for health and dental plans, but 
not disability plans. Health and dental plans, unlike dis- 
ability plans, can often extend coverage to the self- 
employed through the plan of a spouse or close 
relative. The usual way for the self-employed to 
acquire disability coverage is through direct purchase 
or membership in an association. 


For the insured self-employed, coverage source pat- 
terns for health and dental plans did not differ greatly. 
For both types of plans, the most common source 
was coverage through the plan of a spouse or close 
relative—about 44% in extended health plans and 53% 
in dental plans (Table 1). Direct purchase through own 
resources was the second major source. More than 
one-quarter of the insured self-employed (27%) pur- 
chased coverage for health and one-fifth (21%) for 
dental. Purchasing a plan through an association mem- 
bership (for example, university alumni) was cited as 
the third major source—about 1 in 6 (16%) for health 
plans and 1 in 7 (14%) for dental plans. For both plans, 
another 1 in 20 (5%) obtained coverage through a sec- 


Table 1: Insurance coverage of the self-employed 


Health Dental Disability 

ee ee Oe NR ET 
000 
Self-employed 2,078 2,078 2,078 
Covered 881 722 787 
% 
Spousal or family plan 44.2 52.6 
Direct purchase 26.8 21.1 
Association membership G7 14.0 
Paid job Bye) 4.8 
Franchise arrangement F F 
Other 6.3 6.1 
000 
Not covered 1,196 iesoS 1,285 
% 

Cannot afford 40.6 40.6 39.5 
Not good value 23.1 25.0 No 
Not thought about it 20.6 19.9 Lien 
Keep putting off 7.0 adh 9.6 
Do not qualify nas * Saif 
Other Bill 4.1 2.9 
No need 4.9 4.8 Sal 


Source: Survey of Self-employment, 2000 
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ond paid job. Only a handful obtained coverage 
through franchising arrangements (such as holding a 
McDonald’s franchise). 


Lack of money major reason for non- 
coverage 


Approximately 1.2 million (58%) self-employed 
reported having no extended health insurance coverage 
in 2000. The levels were slightly higher for dental care 
(1.4 million or 65%) and for disability (1.3 million 
or 62%). 


As with coverage sources, the ranking of reasons for 
non-coverage was fairly similar for the three insurance 
plans. The most common was affordability, cited for 
each plan by approximately 40% of the non-insured 
self-employed (Table 1). Second was the belief that 
the coverage premium did not command good value. 
About one-quarter cited this reason for health and 
dental, with a slightly lower proportion (17%) for 
disability. The lower percentage for disability is in line 
with the hypothesis that non-coverage in disability 
insurance potentially carries the most serious financial 
consequences. Approximately one-fifth of the non- 
insured in each plan had ‘not thought about it.’ The 
remaining 15% to 20% had either kept putting off a 
purchase, been disqualified (disability plans only), or 
believed that they simply did not need coverage. 


Business income goes hand in hand 
with full coverage 


As would be expected, business income appears to be 
a major determinant of full coverage—that is, the odds 
of full coverage increased with income. In 2000, the 
self-employed with income of $60,000 or more were 
almost 5 times as likely as those with less than $20,000 
to have coverage in all three plans (36% versus 8%) 
(Table 2). A reverse picture was painted for nil 
coverage; only 24% of the highest income self- 
employed workers had no coverage, about half the 
rate (48%) for the lowest income group. Indeed, of 
the various socio-demographic groups analyzed, the 
group earning business income of $60,000 or more 
was the only one for whom the full coverage rate 
exceeded the nil coverage rate. For all the other groups, 
the proportion with full coverage was much lower. 


Full coverage was also more common among the 
married self-employed. About 19% had full coverage, 
almost twice the rate among their unmarried counter- 
parts (9%). The married group owed their advantage 
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Table 2: Full and nil coverage of the self- 
employed by selected characteristics 


Full coverage Nil coverage 


000 % 000 % 
Both sexes 348 16.7 844 40.6 
Men 262 18.5 939 38.2 
Women 86 12.9 304 45.6 
15 to 24 F Fs 26 53.8 
25 to 34 49 13.9 noe 42.8 
35 to 44 114 17.0 PIES) 40.6 
45 to 54 128 20.5 247 39.6 
55 and over 52 theioi 145 38.4 
Less than high school 42 11.6 172 47.1 
High school Sil 1258, 163 40.5 
‘Some or complete 
postsecondary 126 Das! 31535) 42.9 
University 127 26.4 153 Site Tf 
Married 308 18.5 611 36.8 
Not married 56 9.4 332 561 
Economic family 
1 person Pail 10.8 139 SOLE 
2 persons 99 Om 240 39.0 
3 persons 65 Not 148 38.9 
4 persons 86 Nita 202 40.4 
5 persons or more “A Pi \eP AS 34.7 
Business income 
Less than $20,000 36 1.9 222 47.9 
$20,000 — $39,999 66 tiles 250 42.9 
$40,000 — $59,999 72 25.0 91 31.6 
$60,000 or more 1S 36.2 88 24.3 
Time self-employed 
Less than 2 years Sil 13.4 188 49.3 
2 to 4 years 64 2 180 42.5 
5 to 9 years 67 18 183 41.8 
10 to 19 years 101 21.0 165 34.5 
20 years or more 64 dioao 121 SOROS 


Source: Survey of Self-employment, 2000 
LLL LL ET TEA NE AL TS EL 


in part to spousal coverage being extendable to 
partners. The full coverage rate for men (19%) also 
exceeded that for women (13%), partly because of the 
generally higher incomes of men. Additionally, the full 
coverage rate tended to rise as economic family size 
increased, doubling from 11% among one-person 
families to 21% among families of five or more. This 
is not surprising since having children may heighten 
the perceived need for insurance. 


The full coverage rate tended to rise with education, 
age (up to 54), and job tenure (up to 19 years). All 
these factors have a strong positive relationship with 


income, adding further credence to the earlier finding 
that affordability is a major determinant of full cover- 
age. The likelihood of nil coverage generally declined 
with education, age and job tenure. 


Full coverage rate highest in Alberta, 
lowest in Saskatchewan 


Coverage rates differed by province, partly because 
of the different services covered by provincial health- 
cate plans (Chart C).° For example, while Quebec 
residents are covered by a prescription drug plan, this 
is not the case in many other provinces. Differences in 
the industry mix among provinces may also have 
played a role. The self-employed in Alberta and Mani- 
toba registered the highest full coverage rates (22% 
and 21% respectively); those in Saskatchewan and 
Quebec (12%) recorded the lowest (Chart C). In con- 
trast, the nil coverage rate was highest in Newfound- 


land and Labrador (49%), and lowest in Alberta (34%). 


Full coverage highest in professional 
services, nil coverage highest in 
accommodation and food services 


Coverage rates also differed by industry and occupa- 
tion.° Among the major industries, professional, scien- 
tific and technical services (26%), and finance, insurance 


Chart C: Nil coverage was highest in Newfound- 
land and Labrador and lowest in Alberta. 
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and real estate (23%) had the highest full coverage rates 
(Table 3). Many of the self-employed in these two 
industries purchased their plans through membership 
in a professional association. Also, because multiple 
jobholding is prevalent among workers in these 
industries, some acquired coverage through their 
second, paid job. In contrast, agriculture and other 
primary (9%) had the lowest full coverage rates. 


Accommodation and food services (68%) had the 
highest nil coverage rate, perhaps partly because of 
affordability problems among these workers. Manu- 
facturing (29%), and health care and social assistance 
had the lowest rates (27%). 


Table 3: Full and nil coverage of the self- 
employed by industry 


Full coverage Nil coverage 


000 % 000 % 

Industry 
Agriculture and other 

primary 21 OF5 86 38.6 
Construction 51 19.4 109 41.0 
Manufacturing F F if 29.4 
Trade 47 16.1 107 Bet 
Transport and 

warehousing 24 18.9 48 38.3 
Finance, insurance and 

real estate XS, 23.0 40 S18 
Professional, scientific 

and technical 81 P35) Th 113 35.8 
Management, administrative 

and other support E F 74 58.1 
Educational services F F F F 
Health care and social 

assistance SY 18.8 46 26.5 
Information, culture 

and recreation F E 29 50.2 
Accommodation and 

food services F F 56 68.2 
Other services 18 9.7 91 49.3 
Public administration 
Utilities 


Source: Survey of Self-employment, 2000 


Conclusion 


Compared with employees, the self-employed are less 
likely to be covered by extended health, dental and 
disability insurance plans. Since the self-employed are 
not entitled to EI sickness or maternity benefits, they 
are also more likely to feel greater financial pain should 
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they be prevented from working for these reasons. 
A large proportion of the self-employed acquire 
coverage in health and dental plans through the 
employer-sponsored plan of a spouse or close rela- 
tive. For those not so lucky, direct purchase appears 
to be the most feasible option. While this is not nor- 
mally a problem for the high-income self-employed, 
those less well off (usually the young and less 
educated) very often go without any health-related 
insurance coverage whatsoever. 


H Notes 


1 In effect, the 17% full coverage rate represents the 
maximum possible for the self-employed, and the 50% rate 
understates the maximum possible for employees, since the 
three major coverage avenues open to the self-employed are 
available to employees as well. 


2 The self-employed also tend to participate less in RRSPs. 
For example, in 1996, 35% of the self-employed purchased 
an RRSP compared with 43% of employees (Akyeampong 
1999). 


3 Despite this, more than half (55%) of the SSE respond- 
ents expressed no interest in subscribing to an income 
insurance program like EI (Delage 2002). 


4 As expected, coverage rates were lower for the own-account 
self-employed (those without paid help) than for employers 
(those with paid help) since the latter often took advantage of 
economies of scale to purchase plan subscriptions. For exam- 
ple, about 3 in 10 of the own-account had dental plan 
coverage compared with 4 in 10 for employers (Delage 2002). 
The own-account constituted 54% of the total self-employed 
population; the remaining 46% were employers. 


5 For more detailed information on provincial health 
plans, see “Health care services—trecent trends.” Health 
Reports (Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-003-XPB) 11, 
no. 3, Winter 1999. 


6 The coverage rates by occupation highly mimicked those 
by industry and hence are not repeated in this study. Another 
reason for omitting the occupational data is that meaningful 
comparisons could not be made since a very high concentra- 
tion (65%) of self-employed were in managerial and service 
occupations while the rest were scattered in the other 
occupations. 
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Recent reports and studies 


M@ JUST RELEASED 


@ Young Canadian graduates 


College diplomas and bachelor’s degrees consistently 
proved their value to young Canadians who entered 
the labour market throughout the 1990s, according to 
a new study. 


The study uses the National Survey of Graduates to 
examine labour market outcomes for young college 
and bachelor graduates in the classes of 1986, 1990 
and 1995 who entered their programs directly from 
high school. 


Young college and bachelor graduates continued to 
do well when it came to getting not just a job, but a 
good job. Generally, university graduates got better- 
paying jobs. Both college and bachelor graduates from 
engineering and related fields of study consistently 
landed higher-paying jobs. 


Two years after graduation, college graduates had 
higher employment rates than bachelor graduates. For 
the classes of 1986 and 1990, bachelor graduates 
caught up after five years. This was not the case for 
the class of 1995; the difference in employment rates 
diminished by 2000, but young college graduates were 
still more likely to have a job. The longer transition to 
employment for bachelor graduates was partly 
because some bachelor graduates continued with 
further education. 


Bachelor graduates’ unemployment rates were 
somewhat less sensitive than those of college graduates 
to shifts in labour market conditions. Their 
unemployment rates remained relatively low during the 
1991 recession, an indication that a higher level of 
education tends to help insulate individuals from the 
effects of economic downturns. 


Even though young college and bachelor graduates in 
the class of 1995 owed more at graduation than the 
1990 graduates, they were paying those loans off at a 
faster rate than the class of 1990. 


Given the lengthier program requirements and higher 
tuition fees at universities, the levels of student debt 
were 42% higher for the 1995 bachelor graduates than 
for the college graduates. 


College graduates in the class of 1995 owed on average 
$8,300 in government loans, up 57% ftom the $5,300 
owed by graduates in the class of 1990. Bachelor 
graduates owed $11,800, which was 34% more than 
the $8,800 owed by 1990 graduates. 


Young college and bachelor graduates of the class of 
1995 had paid off just over a quarter of the loan within 
two years after graduation, which was considerably 
less than for 1990 graduates (40% of loans repaid for 
college, and 34% for bachelor). Five years after 
graduation, however, both had paid back 55% of their 
original loan, almost as much as the class of 1990. 


Graduates’ ability to repay student loans is affected by 
a variety of factors such as interest rates, labour market 
conditions and the amount of any other debts they 
hold. 


The survey asked graduates at two and five years after 
graduation if they had any difficulty in paying back 
their loans. Although the overwhelming majority did 
not report any difficulties, the 1995 graduates were 
more likely to indicate difficulties than the young 
graduates of the class of 1990. 


Of the 1990 college graduates, 8% reported difficulties 
two years after graduation; this increased slightly to 
11% five years after graduation. College graduates 
from the class of 1995 were mote likely than the class 
of 1990 to report difficulties in repaying their loans 
both two and five years after graduation: 13% 
experienced problems within two years after 


graduating, as did 16% in 2000. 


Among 1990 bachelor graduates, 15% reported 
difficulty two years after graduation, as did 13% five 
years out. In the case of 1995 bachelor graduates, 20% 
experienced problems within two years after 
graduation, but this dropped to 16% after five years. 
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The best paying disciplines for bachelor graduates in 
the class of 1995 were engineering and applied sciences 
with median earnings of $56,000 in 2000, and 
mathematics and physical sciences with median 
earnings of $54,000. 


Engineering and related fields of study consistently paid 
the best for both college and bachelor graduates. 
Median earnings in 2000 for college graduates in 
engineering and applied sciences in the class of 1995 
were $40,000, which was the same as for bachelor 
eraduates overall. 


Despite major differences in the economic climate 
faced by the graduates in this study, at least 85% of the 
college and 80% of the young bachelor graduates from 
‘all three classes were working two years after 
graduation. Five years out, 94% of the 1995 college 
graduates had jobs, compared with 90% of bachelor 
oraduates. 


Unemployment rates for bachelor graduates were 
somewhat less sensitive than those of college graduates 
to shifts in labour market conditions. The pattern of 
unemployment during favourable and unfavourable 
labour market climates for community college 
graduates was similar to that of all youth aged 20 to 
24 and 25 to 29, whereas for bachelor graduates, 
labour market prospects seemed less affected by 
changes in overall labour market conditions. 


Although mote study is required, it seems that higher 
levels of education may help insulate individuals from 
the effects of economic downturns. In fact, for the 
class of 1986, although college graduates faced higher 
unemployment rates going into the recession, 
unemployment rates for bachelor graduates actually 
fell. 


The report Finding their way: A profile of young Canadian 
graduates (81-595-MIE, no. 3, free) is available on 
Statistics Canada’s Web site Qvww.statcan.ca). From 
the Our products and services page, under Browse our 
Internet publications, choose Free, then Education. 


For more information, contact Client Services, Culture, 
Tourism and the Centre for Education Statistics, at 
1 800 307-3382 or (613) 951-7608; fax: 613-951-9040; 
educationstats@statcan.ca. 


MM Earnings of Canadians 


Canada entered the 21st century with a population 
better educated than ever, according to new data from 
the 2001 Census. The hallmark of the 1990s was the 
tremendous growth in the number of Canadians with 
a college or university education, a trend that began at 


the end of the Second World War. 


Average annual earnings surpassed $30,000 for the first 
time in 2000, as working Canadians began reaping the 
benefits of globalization and the knowledge-based 
economy. Average earnings among the more than 16.4 
million people aged 15 and over who had employment 
income in 2000 were $31,757, up from $29,596 in 
1990 and $29,229 in 1980. 


The 7.3% gain in average earnings during the past 
decade was the result of three factors: the demand for 
highly skilled workers in the face of advancing 
technologies and globalization, an aging workforce of 
baby boomers who experienced substantial gains in 
earnings during the decade, and more working people 
with university education. 


As a result, the number of earners in higher income 
brackets—$80,000 or more a year and especially 
$100,000 or more—soared during the 1990s. At the 
same time, 4 out of every 10 people with employment 
income made $20,000 or less, essentially the same 
proportion as in 1990. 


In 2000, women aged 15 and over who had 
employment income made 64 cents for every dollar 
earned by their male counterparts, compared with 52 
cents in 1980 (the gap was smaller for younger women). 


Higher education is a gateway to higher earnings. More 
than 60% of people in the lowest earnings category 
did not have more than a high school education in 
2000, while more than 60% of those in the top 
category had a university degree. 


Older groups with higher education and more work 
experience made the most significant earnings gains. A 
clear generational divide has opened up in the labour 
market with younger groups on a lower earnings track 
than older, more experienced groups. 


Recent immigrants earned substantially less than their 
Canadian-born counterparts even after 10 years in the 
country. This was true for both immigrants with low 
levels of education and those with a university degree. 
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Three developments set the stage for advances in 
education between 1991 and 2001: first, a labour 
market preference for skilled workers to compete in a 
global and technologically advanced economy; second, 
immigration rules designed to attract highly skilled 
immigrants; and third, the recession of the early 1990s 
that was particularly difficult for Canadian youth. 


The increases in education were dramatically apparent 
for those aged 25 to 34. People from this generation 
were aged 15 to 24 when the recession of the 1990s 
hit. Many of them may have opted to stay in school 
rather than face uncertain prospects in the labour 
market. 


According to the 2001 census, 28% of individuals aged 
25 to 34 had university qualifications and 21% held a 
college diploma. Another 12% had trade credentials. 
In all, 61% of this age group had qualifications beyond 
high school. In comparison, in 1991 only 49% had 
postsecondary credentials. 


This growth has shifted the education profile of the 
adult population (25 and over). From 1991 to 2001, 
the proportion of adults with university credentials 
grew from 15% to 20%. Another 16% had a college 
diploma in 2001, up from 12% a decade earlier. The 
proportion with a trade certificate remained stable at 
12%. 


Education levels rose for both men and women. In 
2001, 21% of men 25 and over were university 
graduates, up from 17% in 1991. The proportion of 
male college graduates increased from 10% to 13% 
over the decade. 


The growth among women was even greater—the 
proportion of university graduates jumped from 14% 
in 1991 to 20% in 2001. About 18% had college 
credentials in 2001, up from 14%. 


In all, the number of Canadians aged 25 and over with 
university, college or trade credentials grew by 2.7 
million, a 39% increase and more than 2.5 times the 
population growth for that same age group. 


In 2001, 1.1 million people in the working-age 
population (25 to 64) had doctorates, master’s degrees 
or other qualifications above the bachelor level, such 
as degrees in law, medicine, dentistry and veterinary 
science. This was a 50% increase from 1991. 


In terms of field of study, changes during the decade 
reflect increasing numbers of students choosing 
technology and business fields. Of the 1.2 million 
increase in university graduates from 1991 to 2001, 
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about 12% or 154,000 graduated in business and 
commerce. Another 11% or 133,000 studied 
engineering. 


Six in 10 immigrants of working age who arrived in 
the 1990s had trade, college or university credentials in 
2001. 


Detailed analysis of these 2001 census data is presented 
in two online reports, Earnings of Canadians: Making a 
living in the new economy and Education in Canada: Raising 
the standard, available in the Census module on Statistics 
Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca). Both documents 
are illustrated by numerous tables and charts. 


In addition, in the Community profiles module, data for 
earnings, highest level of schooling and school 
attendance are available for Canada and the provinces 
and territories, as well as for 27 metropolitan areas 
and nearly 6,000 cities, towns, villages and Indian 
reserves. 


For more information, contact Statistics Canada 
Advisory Services at 1 800 263-1136 or infostats@ 
statcan.ca. 


@ Employment in computer and 
telecommunications industties 


The typical worker in computer and telecommu- 
nications (CT) industries is a highly educated man in 
his mid-30s, holding a full-time job and working 
longer hours than many other workers. 


Although the proportion of women working in all 
other industries rose slowly but steadily over the 1990 
to 2002 period, the proportion in CT industries 
decreased. By 2002, women accounted for one-third 
of the roughly 596,000 workers in CT industries, 
compared with 37% in 1990. 


The study, titled A profile of employment in computer and 
telecommunications industries, uses the Labour Force 
Survey to analyze the composition and growth of 
employment in the CT group. 


In 2002, just over 4 of every 10 men in CT industries 
(43%) were in professional occupations. Women made 
some substantial gains during the 1990s. By 2002, 25% 
of women in CT industries worked in professional 
occupations, just above the 24% who worked in 
clerical. 


Average earnings in CT industries were higher than in 
other industries. Moreover, from 1997 to 2002, the 
gap in average earnings between workers in CT 
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industries and the rest of the economy continued to 
widen. In 2002, men working in the CT industries 
earned an average of over $1,000 per week (before 
taxes and other deductions), compared with $750 for 
men working in other industries. 


Although women had lower earnings than men in all 
industries including CT, women’s earnings were higher 
in the CT industries than in the rest of the economy. In 
fact, women’s earnings in the CT industries were 
comparable to those of men in other industries. 


CT workers tended to be younger than those in the 
rest of the economy. In 2002, the average age of a CT 

worker was 37.1, nearly a year younger than workers 
in other industries. 


The number of people with a university degree 
working in CT industries increased three times as fast 
as the number in the rest of the economy during the 


1990s. 


University graduates accounted for nearly 38% of the 
CT industry workforce in 2002, up substantially from 
23% in 1990. In comparison, university graduates 
accounted for only 20% of workers in all other 
industries in 2002. About 42% of men in CT industries 
had university degrees in 2002, compared with 30% 


of women. 


Proportionately more women had part-time jobs in 
both CT industries and other industries. However, 
part-time work in CT industries was less prevalent than 
in the rest of the economy. The proportion of self- 
employment in CT industries was lower than in the 
rest of the economy, but the gap had been closing in 
recent years. 


CT industries, which include telecommunications 
setvices and computer systems design services, are a 
subset of the information and communications 
technology sector, which contributed $58.7 billion to 
Canada’s economic output in 2002 as measured by 
eross domestic product (GDP). This represented 7% 
of business sector GDP. In 2002, CT employment 
accounted for just under 4% of total employment. 


The new issue of the Connectedness series, A profile of 


employment in computer and telecommunications industries, no. 
9 (56R0004MIE, free) is available on Statistics Canada’s 
Web site (www.statcan.ca). From the Our products and 
services page, under Browse our Internet publications, choose 
Free, then Communications. 


Ror more information, contact Chantal Vaillancourt, 
Centre for Education Statistics, at (613) 951-2733. 


@ Life after welfare 


Family incomes rose for the majority of people who 
stopped receiving welfare benefits during the 1990s. 
However, for about 1 in every 3 individuals, family 
income declined significantly, according to a first-ever 
national study of the economic results of people leaving 
welfare rolls. 


After leaving welfare, about 6 in 10 people saw their 
after-tax family income improve substantially. Such 
gains ate to be expected and are often the reason for 
leaving welfare. In the following five years, people 
generally became more self-sufficient, as average family 
earnings improved by about 40%. Also, within this 
five-year time frame, less than one-third returned to 
welfare for a full year or more. 


Marriage played an important role, both in dramatically 
increasing the likelihood that someone would leave 
welfare, and in improving their financial situation after 
leaving. 


Many Canadians left welfare rolls during the 1990s 
when economic conditions improved and welfare 
reform was introduced. From 1994 to 1997, the 
proportion of the population collecting social assistance 
declined from 10.7% to 9.3%. The declines were 
highest in Alberta and, to a much lesser extent, in 
Ontario. This prompted the question: “What happened 
economically to welfare leavers?” This is the first-ever 
large-scale study on a national level to address the issue. 


Two years after they left welfare, about 30% of 
individuals registered significantly lower family 
incomes than they had while on social assistance. Their 
avetage family income after welfare was only about 
one-third of their income while on welfare. 


Jobs provided little income for these individuals in the 
short term. For example, one-third of people who 
were receiving welfare in 1992 and who left the system 
within two years had average annual family earnings 
of $1,500 in 1994. However, these earnings did 
increase with time, reaching $12,000 by 1998. This 
returned their family income to levels they had received 
while on welfare six years earlier. 


Significant decline in family income, and lack of 
employment earnings during the following two years 
were obsetved for about one-third of welfare leavers 
in all provinces. (Analysis was not possible for Prince 
Edward Island because of a low sample size.) The 
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reasons for the marked decline in family income are 
not clear. The data used in this study do not shed light 
on why people stopped receiving welfare assistance. 


Among the one-third of welfare leavers who saw the 
largest increase, average income was 2.4 times higher 
after leaving welfare than while receiving it. For these 
people, after-tax family income increased from 
$13,900 while on welfare to $33,600 two years later, 
and remained high during the following five years. 


Employment earnings played a major role. For this 
group, average family employment earnings were 
$35,700 two years after they left welfare, and remained 
at about this level over the next five years. 


Among lone parents and unattached individuals, those 
who married or formed a common-law relationship 
were two to three times more likely to leave welfare 
than others. This was primarily the result of 
employment earnings brought to the family through 
the marriage. 


Both single women and single men on welfare were 
more likely to leave welfare if they married, and both 
benefited substantially from the earnings of the new 
spouse. However, marriage had a much stronger 
impact for single women. They were about three times 
mote likely to leave welfare if they married than if they 
did not. 


Of all single women on welfare in any given year, about 
20% of those who married left welfare within two 
yeats, compared with 6% of those who did not marry. 
Single men on welfare were about twice as likely to 
leave welfare if they married. 


Among these single women who married and left 
welfare, the new spouse contributed more than three- 
quarters of family earnings. Among single men who 
married and left welfare, the new spouse contributed 
one-half of family earnings. 


Welfare recipients in Alberta left the system at a much 
higher rate than recipients in other provinces during 
the study period, which covers most of the 1990s. 
More than 13% of Albertans who were on welfare 
for one year were receiving no assistance two years 
later. The proportion in Ontario, which had the second 
highest exit rate, was just above 9%. Among other 
provinces, the average rate was just under 8%. The 
higher rates in Alberta and Ontario could be due to 
stronger economic growth or to welfare reforms in 
these provinces during the 1990s. 


What’s new? 


In terms of family income after leaving welfare, 
Alberta generally stood in the middle of the pack 
compared with other provinces. Ontario had the 
highest rates, while Newfoundland and Labrador and 
New Brunswick had the lowest. Like all other 
provinces, roughly one-third of welfare leavers in 
Alberta experienced a significant economic decline 
following exit. However, all provinces had welfare 
leavers who did much better economically. 


Differences in educational attainment and work 
experience among welfare leavers, and their effects on 
earnings, could not be taken into account with the 
available data. Furthermore, the results in this study 
are not necessarily applicable to all welfare recipients. 
The results apply to those who left the system, and 
such people tend to be more employable. 


The research paper Life after welfare: The economic well- 
being of welfare leavers in Canada during the 1990s 
(11FOO19MIE, no. 192, free) is available on Statistics 
Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca). From the Our 
products and services page, under Browse our Internet 
publications, choose Free, then Social conditions. 


For more information, contact Marc Frenette (613) 
951-4228) or Garnett Picot (613) 951-8214), Business 
and Labour Market Analysis Division. 


@ Canada-United States productivity 
gtowth gap 


Much of the recent debate in Canada over productivity 
has focused on the productivity growth gap between 
Canada and the United States. However, little effort 
has been directed to tracing and quantifying its sources. 
The research paper A frontier approach to Canada-United 
States multifactor productivity performance, attempts to fill 
the void. 


The paper uses an experimental method that 
benchmarks the multifactor productivity growth of 
various industries against an estimated ‘best practice’ 
productivity frontier. This approach decomposes 
productivity growth into two components: technical 
efficiency and technical change. 


The measure of technical efficiency shows whether 
production is getting closer (catching up) or further 
away from the best North American practice over 
time. This component quantifies the effectiveness of 
the technology diffusion. The measure of technical 
change captures the improvement in the best practice 
over time, a reflection of innovation. 
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It.is important to know whether the Canada-United 
States productivity growth gap results from a slower 
rate of innovation or because technology improve- 
ments made by industry leaders diffuse only slowly to 
industry followers. If the gap occurs in technical 
change, best practice technology is not being brought 
to Canada. If it occurs on the technical efficiency side, 
best-practice technology is not being diffused once it 
arrives. 


Over the 1981 to 2000 period, productivity growth in 
the ageregate business sector in Canada was behind 
that of the United States, primarily because of the 
deterioration in technical efficiency in Canada. Thus, 
the primary problem was the slower rate of diffusion 
_of best-practice technology in Canada. 


The productivity growth gap that emerged in the 
second half of the 1980s was mostly due to the 
deterioration of efficiency in ‘Canada. By 1992. 
Canada’s efficiency was only 90% of the best practice, 
established by the United States. Canada’s business 
sector efficiency improved after 1993, and by the end 
of the 1990s, it had nearly caught up to the North 
American best practice. 


Over the 1995 to 2000 period, the productivity growth 
gap vanished, largely as a result of the remarkable 
improvement in Canada’s efficiency, a reflection of a 
faster and mote effective diffusion of technology. But 
Canada still lagged behind in terms of technical change 
or innovation. 


The manufacturing sector presents a similar story. The 
productivity growth gap in favour of the United States 
during the 1981 to 1997 period was a result of 
Canada’s efficiency degradation compared with the 
United States. Both countries showed an almost 
identical pace of technical change over this period 
(7.5% for Canada and 7.6% for the United States). 


Over the last two decades, an increasing number of 
manufacturing industries have moved away from the 
North American best practice in both Canada and 
United States, a reflection of an efficiency deterioration. 
This suggests that the technology diffusion is endemic 
in the North American manufacturing sector. In 1982, 
all of the 38 industries in this sector considered in this 
study had an efficiency score higher than 70%, 
compared with 17 industries in 1988 and only 6 
industries in 1997. 


A large proportion of Canadian industries improved 
their efficiency during the mid-1990s. In 1997, for 
example, almost one-half of the least technically 
efficient North American industries were Canadian. 
This was a sharp decline compared with 1988, when 
Canada had nearly two-thirds of the least technically 
efficient industries, but still high in comparison to the 
early 1980s. 


The research paper A frontier approach to Canada- 
United States multifactor productivity performance 
(11F0027MIE2003010, free) is now available on 
Statistics Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca). From 
the Our products and services page, under Browse our 
Internet publications, choose Free, then National accounts. 
Information on related papers on productivity is also 
available (www.statcan.ca/english/studies/eaupdate/ 
prod.htm). 


For more information, contact Tarek M. Harchaout, 
Micro-economic Analysis Division, at (613) 951-9856; 
fax: (613) 951-5403; harctar@statcan.ca. 


@ Determinants of training 


It is sometimes argued that workers who receive little 
classroom training may overcome any shortfall by 
taking more on-the-job training. A new report using 
recent data on training does not support this view. 


Por instance, while employees with a high school 
diploma were much less likely to receive classroom 
training than university graduates, their chances of 
taking on-the-job training were very similar to those 
of university graduates. 


The report, based on the 1999 Workplace and 
Employee Survey, examines the extent to which 
workers combine two types of employer-sponsored 
training: classroom (formal) and on-the-job. It departs 
from previous Canadian studies, which have restricted 
their attention to workers’ participation in classroom 
training only. 


When both types of training are considered, the relative 
training advantage of workers most likely to receive 
classroom training diminishes but does not vanish. 


Small workplaces (those with fewer than 20 
employees) train a smaller proportion of their 
workforce than large workplaces. In 1999, 26% of 
employees received classroom training and 24% 
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received on-the-job training in small establishments. 
The corresponding numbers for large establishments 
(100 or more employees) were 48% and 32%. 
However, among firms that offered training, small 
firms trained a slightly higher proportion of their 
employees than larger firms. 


Workplaces with a provision for training in their 
collective bargaining agreement train a greater 
proportion of their workforce than other workplaces. 
In contrast, firms with no training provision do not 
train more employees than firms with no collective 
bargaining agreement. 


New evidence on the determinants of training in Canadian 
business locations (71-584-MIE, no. 5, free) is available 
on Statistics Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca). From 
the Our products and services page, under Browse our 
Internet publications, choose Free, then Labour. A paper 
version (71-584-MPE, no. 5, $15) is also available. 


For more information, contact Nathalie Caron, 
Labour Statistics Division, at (613) 951-4051). 


H Income of individuals, families and 
households 


At $55,000, the median income before taxes of 
Canadian families remained essentially unchanged from 
1990 to 2000 after adjusting for inflation, according 
to the 2001 Census. 


Incomes of families in the bottom half of the income 
distribution showed little or no improvement through 
the 1990s. However, the 10% of families with the 
highest incomes experienced substantial gains. 


In 2000, the 10% of families with the highest incomes 
accounted for 28% of total family income; in 1990, 
they accounted for 26% of all family income before 
taxes. The 10% of families with the lowest incomes 
made up less than 2% of all family income, the same 
as in 1990. 
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Among working-age families, the proportion of total 
income among working-age families that came from 
government transfer payments declined from 6.4% in 


1990 to 5.6% in 2000. 


Based on before-tax income, an estimated 19% of 
children were living in low-income families in 2000. 
This proportion was virtually unchanged from a 
decade earlier. 


Unlike 1981 and 1991, the low-income rate was lower 
among seniors (people aged 65 and over) than among 
children in 2001. Among seniors who were not 
institutionalized, the low-income rate based on income 
before tax declined from 20% in 1990 to 17% in 2000. 
This continued a long-term downward trend that has 
seen low income rates among seniors cut nearly in half 
over the past two decades. 


Lone-parent families with children aged 17 and under 
made particularly big gains between 1990 and 2000, 
the result of greater labour market activity and 
increased government transfers. In 2000, the median 
income of these lone-parent families was $26,000, up 


19% from $21,800 in 1990. 


Detailed analysis of these new census data is presented 
in the online report Income of Canadian families, available 
on Statistics Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca). The 
document includes several tables and charts. 


In addition, in the Community profiles module, data on 
income are available for Canada and the provinces and 
territories, as well as for 27 metropolitan areas and 
nearly 6,000 cities, towns, villages and Indian reserves. 


For more information, contact Statistics Canada 
Advisory Services at 1 800 263-1136 or infostats@ 
statcan.ca. 
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Some of the topics in upcoming issues 


EO LE GR OT RS 


m@ Sources of workplace stress 


What are the most commonly cited sources of workplace stress? This article examines the associated 
demographic and work characteristics. 


™ Canada-U.S. productivity 
The improvement of the labour market during the late 1990s was a major factor in boosting average real 


incomes for Canadians. The 1990s presented the longest period of continuous growth in multifactor 
productivity during the last 20 years. 


M@ Property taxes 


Property tax paid as a fraction of family income varies considerably across the provinces. Property taxes are 
regressive whereas income taxes are progressive. Both affect family income inequality but in opposite ways. 


@ Non-standard work 


Non-standard work was on the rise in the early 1990s. This article examines recent trends and asks if non- 
standard work is a good measure of labour market insecurity. 


M™@ Grievance system 


Do unionized workers have an advantage over their non-unionized counterparts? This article examines access 
to, use of, and perceived success of the system. 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME 


The quarterly for labour market and income information 
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income facts 


Selected charts and analysis 


This section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more of the following sources. For general inquiries, 
contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; bourjoa@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 
Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Customer Services 
(613) 951-9720 


Business sutveys 
Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Dissemination agent 
(613) 951-9497 


Annual Surveys—Service Industries 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Lucie Lussier 

(613) 951-0410 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Claude Robillard 
(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 

(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: John Gartley 
(613) 951-6906 


Employment and income 


surveys 

Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Marc Lévesque 


(613) 951-4090 


Survey of Employment, Payrolls 
and Hours 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Sylvie Picard 

(613) 951-4090 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Mayor wage settlements 

Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: (819) 997-3117 

1 800 567-6866 


Labour income 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1888 297-7355 


Survey of Financial Security 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1888 297-7355 


Survey of Household Spending 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1888 297-7355 
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General social survey 
Education, work and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension sutveys 

Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Patricia Schembari 
(613) 951-9502 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Bob Anderson 
(613) 951-4034 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1888 297-7355 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7608 
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Gambling 


Net revenue from government-run lotteries, video 
lottery terminals (VLTs), and casinos rose from $2.7 
billion in 1992 to $11.3 billion in 2002. Of this $11.3 
billion, $6.0 billion was profit. 


Net revenue from pari-mutuel betting (horse racing) 
dropped from $530 million to $440 million over the 
same period (1992 to 2002). 


In 2002, lotteries accounted for 27% of all net 
non-charity gambling revenue, casinos 34%, VLT's 
23%, and slot machines not in casinos 17%. 


SSE TSE GAA ES NTN ST LEU SE SE PO 


Net revenue from government-run gambling has increased steadily. 
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Source: National Accounts 


* Refers to ones found outside government-run casinos (see note page 1). 
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Note: In the late 1990s, government slot machines were introduced at racetracks in Alberta 
and Ontario, and at the 16 charity casinos in Alberta. As of February 2003, there were 624 
slot machines at 2 of 7 racetracks in Alberta, 5,621 machines at the 16 charity casinos, and 
over 8,650 machines at 15 racetracks in Ontario. On March 17, 2002, the British Columbia 
Lottery Corporation introduced Superstar Bingo, an electronic, on-line bingo game, which links 
halls (currently 85) and players throughout the province. For further information see 
www.gaming.gov.ab.ca, www.olgc.ca, and www.bclc.com. 
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Average gambling expenditure per person 18 and Survey of Household Spending (SHS) and National 

over in 2001 ranged from $105 in the three territories Accounts rankings of provincial expenditures differ, 

to $604 in Alberta, with a national average of $447. in part because the SHS includes both charity and 
non-charity gambling activity. 
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Gambling revenues and profits 
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Gambling Gambling Share of Expenditure per 

revenue* profit** total revenue*** capita (18+) 
1992 2001 1992 2001 1992 2001 1992 2001 
Canada 2,734 10,727 1,680 6,047 1.9 54 130 447 
Newfoundland and Labrador 80 184 42 105 23 4.9 190 438 
Prince Edward Island 20 30 a 16 oT 51 205 283 
Nova Scotia 125 348 UZ 163 2.8 6.0 180 473 
New Brunswick A) 26 184 49 95 Boll 3F5 210 Siti 
Quebec 693 PL TP ANS 472 1,483 i 5a) 130 466 
Ontario 853 4,030 529 1,938 1.9 6.0 105 444 
Manitoba Use) 463 105 288 Paes) 5:5 185 538 
Saskatchewan 62 352 39 276 14 4.8 85 467 
Alberta 225 1 Shi 125 1,094 1.6 5.4 120 604 
British Columbia 403 1,024 239 584 ee SHO 55 319 

Yukon, Northwest Territories 

and Nunavut 5 if 1 S 0.3 0.3 80 105 


Sources: National Accounts, Public Institutions (Financial management Statistics) and post-censal population estimates. 

* Total revenue from wagers on non-charity lotteries, casinos and VLTs, minus prizes and winnings. 

** Net income of provincal governments from total gambling revenue, less operating and other expenses (see Data sources and definitions). 

*** The 2001 share of total revenue calculation is based on 2001 gambling revenue and 2000 total provincial revenue. The 2001 provincial revenue 
will be available autumn 2003. 

' Net wagers; persons 18 and over were selected as this is the legal age of gambling in most provinces. 
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Compared with workers in non-gambling industries, 
those in gambling were more likely to be women (55% 
versus 46%), under 35 (52% versus 38%), paid by the 
hour (83% versus 63%), and paid less ($15 hourly 
versus $18). 


Employment in the gambling industry rose from 
12,000 in 1992 to 42,000 in 2002. 


Characteristics of workers 


Gambling Non-gambling 
1992 2002 1992 2002 
000 

Total employed 12 42 12,830 15,370 
Sex % 
Men B5 45 55 54 
Women 65 55 45 46 
Age 
15 to 34 ML 52 45 38 
35 and over 43 48 55 62 
Education 
High school of less* 66 54 Sif 46 
Postsecondary 

certificate or diploma 21 37 27 34 
University degree 13 9 16 20 
Work status 
Full-time 59 82 82 81 
Part-time 41 18 18 19 
Province 
Atlantic provinces 8 4 If 7 
Quebec 9 18 24 23 
Ontario 28 49 39 39 
Prairie provinces 30 19 Aly 18 
British Columbia 25 10 AS) 13 
Class of worker 
Employee 98 99 85 85 
Self-employed = = 1S 15 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* May include some uncompleted postsecondary. 
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Gambling outpaced other industries. 
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Sources: Labour Force Survey; National Accounts 
The price, at basic prices, of the goods and services 
produced. The GDP figures for the gambling industry refer 
strictly to wagering activities, such as lottery ticket sales, VLT 
receipt sales and bets at casinos. Other economic spinoffs, 
such as hotel and restaurant business, security services, or 
building and equipment maintenance, are not included. 


Characteristics of jobs 


Gambling Non-gambling 
1997 2002 1997 2002 
000 
Employees* 34 41 11,419 13,025 
% 
Unionized** 30 28 34 32 
Non-unionized 70 UZ 66 68 
Permanent job 91 93 89 87 
Temporary job 9 Ul 11 iS 
Usually receive tips 27 24 ti 7 
No tips 76) 76 93 93 
Paid by the hour 80 83 61 63 
Not paid hourly 20 17 39 37 
Average hourly earningst $ 
Men: full-time 13.60 17.50 17.80 20.30 
Women: full-time S10 14.60 14.80 16.90 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* More detailed questions on employees were introduced with the 1997 
revision of the Labour Force Survey. 

** Includes persons who are not union members, but whose jobs are 
covered by collective agreements. 

t Includes tips and commissions. 
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One in six women and men living alone reported The expenditure figures are not adjusted for any 
spending money on casinos, slot machines or VLTs; winnings. As well, households consistently under- 
however, the men spent more than three times as much report the amount of money they spend on gambling. 
as the women—$914 compared with $261. Comparisons with Lottery Corporation figures, for 


example, have shown that households undetr-report 
their government lottery purchases by more than 50%. 
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Household expenditures on gambling activities 


SS SSS SESS SS SS SSS SS SSS SSP SEE 


Other Casinos, slot 
At least one Government lotteries/raffles, machines 
gambling activity lotteries etc. and VLTs Bingos 
eee 
$ % $ % $ % $ % $ % 
All households 
1998 462 TT 251 68 81 34 432 20 700 10 
1999 499 76 246 67 76 32 631 20 655 10 
2000 492 74 245 64 84 on 546 21 743 9 
2001 513 72 PLS 62 98 30 554 20 815 9 
One-person households* 454 61 218 5a 129 21 568 16 675 U/ 
Men 576 61 269 53 189 21 914 15 Sis 3 
18 to 44 345 60 184 50 69 21 435 19 625 3 
45 to 64 859 65 355 59 136 23 2,186 12 17305 4 
65 and over 543 57 PLIGET/ 48 631 16 402 14 558 3 
Women 340 62 166 50 71 20 261 17 620 11 
18 to 44 153 59 99 46 32 22 209 15 97 6 
45 to 64 366 68 4li7¢e) 59 62 20 254 22 781 10 
65 and over 390 59 185 47 92 19 286 14 636 13 
All households 
Newfoundland and Labrador 485 69 249 60 63 33 728 9 608 16 
Prince Edward Island 536 63 231 45 109 39 287 10 1,426 11 
Nova Scotia 478 76 223 63 59 41 342 22 990 12 
New Brunswick 417 69 226 61 48 3D 220 10 911 12 
Quebec 427 Wet 267 2 47 19 446 16 624 9 
Ontario 550 68 266 ‘Sif 132 31 457 24 954 8 
Manitoba 606 70 258 52 85 41 627 28 132 10 
Saskatchewan 539 TEE 211 57 80 52 657 26 692 12 
Alberta 611 73 228 58 dati 41 884 21 845 9 
British Columbia LZ 70 PAST ( 62 81 29 898 15 744 5 
Income after tax 
Less than $20,000 357 59 183 50 51 15 489 11 579 11 
$20,000 to $39,999 459 71 254 62 105 26 415 18 728 9 
$40,000 to $59,999 581 76 280 66 102 34 631 21 985 9 
$60,000 to $79,999 Sas) 78 284 69 88 38 476 27 1,031 7h 
$80,000 and over 642 a PAET 64 vie) 46 764 28 1,050 S 


Source: Survey of Household Spending 

Note: Expenditures are per spending household. Unless otherwise indicated, figures are for 2001. 

* Using one-person households allows examination of individual characteristics. Persons 18 and over were selected as this is the legal 
age for gambling in most provinces. 


as aioaea O18 Sin? & eon wae < Sis tee oat oo 


For further information on any of these data, contact Katherine | 
Marshall, Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division. She 
can be reached at (613) 951-6890 or katherine.marshalK@statcan.ca. | 
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Gambling participation and expenditure increased 
with household income. For example, 59% of 
households with incomes of less than $20,000 gambled 


in 2001 and spent an average of $357, while equivalent 
figures for those with incomes of $80,000 or more 


were 77% and $642. 


Household expenditure on all gambling activities by income groups, 2001 


Average expenditure Gaming as % of total income 


All Reporting Percentage All Reporting 

households households reporting households households 

$ $ % % % 

‘Income after tax 368 513 72 0.6 0.8 
Less than $20,000 211 SHOT 59 1.6 2.6 
$20,000 to $39,999 326 459 71 est 1.5 
$40,000 to $59,999 444 581 76 0.9 he 
$60,000 to $79,999 431 BOS 78 0.6 0.8 
$80,000 and over 497 642 Lig 0.4 0.6 


Source: Survey of Household Spending 


Data sources and definitions 


Labour Force Survey: a monthly household survey that 
collects information on labour market activity, including 
detailed occupational and industrial classifications, from 
all persons 15 years and over. 


National Accounts: The quarterly Income and Expendi- 
ture Accounts (IEA) is one of several programs consti- 
tuting the System of National Accounts. The IEA produces 
detailed annual and quarterly income and expenditure 
accounts for all sectors of the Canadian economy, namely 
households, businesses, governments and non-residents. 


Survey of Household Spending: an annual survey that 
began in 1997 and replaced the Family Expenditure Survey 
and the Household Facilities and Equipment Survey. It col- 
lects data on expenditures, income, household facilities 
and equipment, and other characteristics of families and 
individuals living in private households. 


Gambling industries: This industry group covers estab- 
lishments primarily engaged in operating gambling facili- 
ties, such as casinos, bingo halls and video gaming 
terminals; or providing gambling services, such as lotteries 
and off-track betting. It excludes horse race tracks and 
hotels, bars and restaurants that have casinos or 
gambling machines on the premises. 


Gambling profit: net income from provincial and terri- 
torial government-run lotteries, casinos and VLTs, after 
prizes and winnings, operating expenses (including wages 
and salaries), payments to the federal government and 
other overhead costs are deducted. 


Gambling revenue: all money wagered on provincial and 
territorial government-run lotteries, casinos and VLTs, less 
prizes and winnings. Gambling revenue generated by and 
for charities and on Indian reserves is excluded. 


Government casino: a government-regulated commercial 
casino. Permits, licences and regulations for casinos, both 
charity and government, vary by province. Government 
casinos, now permitted in several provinces, also vary 
by the degree of public and private involvement in their 
operations and management. Some government casinos 
are run entirely as crown corporations, while others 
contract some operations—for example, maintenance, 
management or services—to the private sector. 


Video lottery terminal (VLT): coin-operated, free- 
standing, electronic game of chance. Winnings are paid 
out through receipts that are turned in for cash, as 
opposed to cash payments from slot machines. Such 
terminals are regulated by provincial lottery corporations. 
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Work absences 


There are many kinds of absence. Some, like annual 
vacations, are generally considered to be economically 
healthy for both the organization and the employee. 
Also, they are usually scheduled so that their effect 
upon the organization can be more easily absorbed; 
the same can be said of statutory holidays. Other 
absences, such as those caused by illness and family- 
related demands, are generally unavoidable and often 
unscheduled. Some, like those due to inclement 
weather, are uncontrollable. 


‘Absenteeism’—used generally to refer to absences 
that are avoidable, habitual and often unscheduled— 
is a source of irritation to employers and co-workers. 
Unscheduled absences are disruptive to proper work 
scheduling and output, and costly to an organization 
and the economy as a whole. Invariably, they are work 
absences for personal reasons (namely, illness or 
disability, and personal or family responsibilities). 


Although absenteeism is widely acknowledged to be a 
problem, it is not easy to quantify. The dividing line 
between avoidable and unavoidable absences is 
difficult to draw, and absenteeism generally 
masquerades as legitimate absence. A data source such 
as the Labour Force Survey (LFS) can provide 
measures of time lost due to illness or disability and 
personal or family responsibilities, but within these 
categories, it cannot distinguish between avoidable and 
unavoidable, scheduled and unscheduled absences. 
LFS data on all absences for these personal reasons 
can, however, be analyzed to identify patterns or trends 
that indicate the effect of absenteeism (see Data source 
and definitions). 


Table 1: Demographic differences 


In 2002, excluding women on maternity leave, an 
estimated 7.6% (771,200) of full-time employees 
missed some work each week for personal reasons: 
5.5% for own illness or disability, and 2.1% for 
personal or family responsibilities. As a result of these 
absences, full-time employees lost about 3.6% of their 
work time each week. 


On average, each full-time employee lost 9.0 days over 
the year for personal reasons (about 7.3 for own 
illness or disability, and 1.7 for personal or family 
demands). In total, full-time employees missed an 
estimated 92 million workdays for personal reasons in 


2002. 


On average, men working full time lost fewer days 
(7.9 or 6.4 for illness plus 1.6 for personal/family 
demands) than female full-time employees (10.4 or 8.6 
plus; 1.9). 


The presence of preschool-aged children tends to exert 
a strong influence on work absences for personal or 
family responsibilities, especially for women. In such 
families, women employed full time lost an average 
of 5.1 days in 2002; men, 3.9 days. 


Workdays missed due to illness or disabilty tended to 
rise with age, from an average of 5.0 days for youth 
(15 to 19 years) to 10.7 for full-time employees aged 
55 to 64, 


Table 2: Industry and sector 


W ork absence rates differ by sector (public or 
private) and industry. Contributing factors include the 
nature and demands of the job, the male/female 
composition of the workforce, and the union 
density—the last being a strong determinant of the 
presence or lack of paid sick/family leave entitlements. 


Full-time employees in the public sector lost more 
work time in 2002 (about 11.7 days on average) for 
personal reasons than their private-sector counterparts 


(8.2 days). 


At the major industry level, the most workdays missed 
were by employees in health care and social assistance 
(13.4 days), and in public administration (11.0). 


The lowest averages were recorded by full-time 
workers in the professional, scientific and technical 
industry (6.0 days), and in trade (7.2). 
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Table 3: Occupation 


Contributing factors by occupational absence rates are 
similar to those listed for industry. Again, as by 
industry, differences arose mainly from time lost due 
to illness or disability. 


Full-time employees in health occupations (14.5), in 
occupations unique to production (11.0), and in trades, 
transport and equipment operator positions (10.1), 
recotded the most days lost in 2002. 


Workers in managerial jobs (5.7), in natural and 
applied sciences (6.1), and in positions in culture and 
recreation (7.5) recorded the fewest days lost. 


_Table 4: Union coverage, job status, 
workplace size and job tenure 


Full-time workers who belonged to unions or were 
covered by collective agreements missed almost twice 
as many workdays on average in 2002 for personal 
reasons as their non-unionized counterparts (12.7 
versus 7.1). 


Workers who considered their jobs to be permanent 
(and more likely to be unionized) lost on average more 
workdays (9.1) than those who said their jobs were 
not permanent (7.8). 


Days lost tended to rise with firm size, increasing from 
a low of 7.6 in firms with fewer than 20 employees 
(firms more likely to have low union rates) to around 
10.0 in firms with 100 or more (firms likely to have 
high union rates). 


Days lost tended to rise with job tenure, with almost 
all the differences arising from sickness and disability. 
They rose from an average of 6.8 days among persons 
with tenure of up to one year to 10.8 among those 
with nine or more years (the latter group likely being 


older). 


Table 5: Province and CMA 
W ork absence levels differed by geographic area, with 


most of the variation again arising from illness or 
disability. 

Full-time employees in Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan 
lost on average most work time in 2002 (10.3 and 
10.2 days). Those in Newfoundland and Labrador, 
Ontario, and Alberta (8.3) lost the least time. 


Among the census metropolitan areas, workers in 
Thunder Bay, Regina, Gatineau, Trois-Rivieéres, 
Victoria, Windsor and Winnipeg lost the most 
workdays (an average of more than 10 days per full- 
time worker). Those in Hamilton (7.3), London (7.4), 
Calgary (7.7), and Kitchener-Waterloo (7.8) lost the 


least time. 
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Table 1: Absence rates for full-time paid workers by sex, age, education and presence of children, 
2002, excluding maternity leave 


SSS SSS SSS 


Incidence* Inactivity** Days lost per worker in yeart 
Personal Personal Personal 
Own _ or family Own _ or family Own _ or family 
illness or respon- illness or respon- illness or respon- 
Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities 
% % days 

Age 
Both sexes 7.6 ES 2.1 3.6 2.9 0.7 9.0 103 AZ, 
15 to 19 6.1 4.7 1.4 DAs 2.0 0.5 6.2 DAC eZ 
20 to 24 UA 5.4 WG Pail Za 0.5 6.8 BG les 
25 to 34 7.8 Oe VES) See: 2.4 0.9 8.3 Gnd ae 
35 to 44 Call 5.4 eS 3.6 2.9 OF/ 9.0 Uso ef 
45 to 54 7.4 5E6 1.9 3.8 Bh. 0.6 9.6 8.1 15 
55 to 64 7.9 6.3 1 4.8 4.3 0.5 12.0 10.7 1e3 
65 and over 6.7 4.0 iE Bi ALS F 9:3 6.6 F 
Men 6.6 4.7 1.9 3.2 2.6 0.6 7.9 6.4 1.6 
15 to 19 5.9 4.4 (les) 2.4 1.9 ONS Ont 4.9 he 
20 to 24 6.7 Sat let Dell Def 0.5 6.8 Ono (ES 
25 to 34 6.8 4.5 De cm) Bol 0.8 7.4 S68) Zeal 
35 to 44 6.5 4.5 Za) Out ARS 0.6 Wall 6.2 ARS 
45 to 54 6.3 4.6 tlo7/ 323 2am 0.5 8.2 6.8 de3 
55 to 64 6.9 526 lc) 4.3 SA) 0.4 ‘10.9 9:8 the 
65 and over 6.9 4.1 F Siete) Za F 9.5 6a F 
Women 8.9 6.5 2.4 4.2 3.4 0.8 10.4 8.6 1.9 
15 to 19 6.5 Oud F 2.6 P2| 3 6.5 5.4 F 
20 to 24 Wolk 5.8 1.8 2.7 BE OF5 6.8 535) W3 
25 to 34 972 6.3 2.9 3.8 2.9 0.9 9.5 ‘esl Da 
35 to 44 9.3 6.6 Delf 4.3 3n0 0.8 10.8 8.9 Za) 
45 to 54 8.9 6.8 Deal 4.6 3.9 0.6 11.4 9.8 1.6 
55 to 64 9.3 es 1.9 5.6 4.9 (0)37/ 14.0 12.2 1e 
65 and over F F F F F F E F F 


Educational attainment 
Both sexes 


7.6 5.5 
Less than Grade 9 Cu 6.0 
Some secondary 8.3 6.3 
726 SRO 
(ae Do 


— —. 


High school graduate 
Some postsecondary 
Postsecondary certificate 
or diploma 7 
University degree 6. 


po ee 
WDOAnND N 


Presence of children 
Both sexes 7.6 5.5 2.1 3.6 2.9 0.7 9.0 7.3 “hag 


With children 8.1 5.4 2.7 38) 2.9 0.9 9.5 Tz3 Ds} 
Preschool-aged 

(under 5 years) 9.5 

5 to 12 years 7.8 

13 years and over Ths 

Without children Wee 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Absent workers divided by total. 

** Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

' Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
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Table 2: Absence rates for full-time paid workers by industry and sector, 2002, 
excluding maternity leave 


Days lost per 


Incidence* Inactivity** worker in yeart 
Personal Personal Personal 
Own _ or family Own or family Own _ or family 
illness or respon- illness or respon- illness or respon- 
Total disability — sibilities Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities 
% % days 
All industries 7.6 5.5 Pde 3.6 2.9 0.7 9.0 Ts 1.7 
Public employees 9.3 TAO DES 4.7 3.9 0.8 (4) 0 9.6 fe 
Private employees aa 520) 2A) S28) 2ala 0.6 8.2 6.6 1.6 
Goods-producing 7.4 Hes 2 S38 3.0 0.6 9.1 5) 1.6 
Primary 5.9 4.1 1.8 SEZ P's) 0.8 8.1 6.2 1.9 
Agriculture Grd Ale 20) 3.0 2S 0.8 7.6 a 1.9 
Other 538 AM 17 hee) 2.6 0.8 (3h! 6.4 1.9 
Utilities (3). 76 AN Tf AO) Sue 2a6 0.7 8.0 6.4 ‘hell 
Construction 6.9 4.9 2.0 Ba, 6340) 0.7 9.1 te 1.7 
Manufacturing Ts 526 Do? BN7, Sm 0.6 9.3 Lal eS 
Durable C8 5a6 2 8)/ Ori 0.6 9.2 Thal eS 
Non-durable Wall 526 2. Sa onl 0.6 9.4 ie 1.6 
Service-producing Lal 5.6 Des 3.6 2:9 0.7 8.9 WE shears 
Trade 6.5 4.6 1.9 2.9 Zn 0.6 ae 5KG lee 
Wholesale 6.2 4.0 Das 2.4 1.8 0.6 6.0 4.6 1.4 
Retail 6.6 4.9 1.8 Sil 25) 0.6 ill 6.4 1.4 
Transportation and 
warehousing ten 5.4 dd 4.1 Bis 0.7 10.3 8.6 1.6 
Finance, insurance, real 
estate and leasing he) 5.4 Lf om Das) 0.6 7.8 6.3 IES 
Finance and insurance Wall 556 A 4| OeZ ZAG ORS 7.9 6.6 1e3 
Real estate and leasing 6.7 4.4 2 2S) De 0.8 as eZ De 
Professional, scientific and 
technical 6.6 4.3 ZnS 2.4 ‘ilecs} 0.6 6.0 4.4 1.6 
Management, administrative 
and support 8.1 Sf 2.4 8) 5 Pll 0.9 8.8 6.7 24 
Educational services 8.5 Gull 255 3.9 640) 0.9 9.8 7.6 Ze2, 
Health care and social 
assistance 9.8 Wail 24 5.3) 4.5 0.8 eee WS 2.0 
Information, culture and 
recreation 2 53 sie) $32 2.6 0.6 8.0 6.5 105 
Accommodation and food 
services 6.1 4.4 iets 23.0) PS Oi a6 Bail 1.9 
Other services Shi 4.6 2A 2.6 2a ORS 6.5 Be 1.2 
Public administration 9.3 6.8 25 4.4 3.6 0.8 11.0 8.9 Za) 
Federal deo Tall 3.3 5.0 3.9 ile 2e5) 9.7 2.8 
Provincial 8.5 6.1 2.4 3.9 Sh 0.8 OR 7.8 1.9 
Local, other 7.9 6.3 tO al 4 BAS 0.5 OeZ 9.0 42 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Absent workers divided by total. 

** Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

’ Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
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Table 3: Absence rates for full-time paid workers by occupation, 2002, excluding maternity leave 


— SSS lS SSE 


Days lost per 


Incidence* | Inactivity** worker in yeart 
Personal Personal Personal 
Own __ or family Own __ or family Own __ or family 
illness or respon- illness or respon- illness or respon- 
Total disability — sibilities Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities 
% % days 
All occupations 7.6 L.8) 2.1 3.6 2.9 0.7 9.0 7.3 ilar 
Management FO BT 1.8 2.3 le 0.6 7 4.1 126 
Business, finance and 
administrative 3.3 5.8 225 3.4 Zeit 0.6 8.4 6.8 115@ 
Professional 6.7 4.7 2.0 2.6 2.0 0.6 6.6 ) (| IRS 
Financial and administrative 7.8 2 2uilh SEZ 2.4 0.7 7.9 6.1 1.8 
Clerical 8.9 6.4 25 oi 0/ 3.0 0.6 9.1 TAS 1.6 
Natural and applied sciences 6.6 4.3 Zee 2.4 1.8 Oy, 6.1 4.4 Wall 
Health 9.9 8.0 1.9 {8 5.0 0.8 14.5 12.4 Del 
Professional 8) 4.3 F eS 1.8 F 5.8 4.4 F 
Nursing 10.9 8.8 2 all Sai 1.0 16.8 14.2 2.6 
Technical 8.9 7.0 2.0 5.0 4.3 0.7 12.4 10.7 ari 
Support staff WAS 9.5 DAO LA 6.3 0.8 17.6 1S)-1% 2.0 
Social and public service 8.3 6.0 23 3.8 2.9 0.9 9.5 U8 BPs 
Legal, social and religious 
workers 8.4 6.0 2.4 3.8 B1 0.8 9.6 7.6 2.0 
Teachers and professors 8.2 5.9 2p 3.8 P28 1.0 9.4 7.0 2.4 
Secondary and elementary 9.2 6.8 2.4 4.1 4 tet 10.3 oll Ph 
Other 5.6 3.8 1.9 2.8 D4 ORG Fa0 toy c8) fea 
Culture and recreation Thess) Ose) 2.0 3.0 Poe) 0.6 ao 5.9 1.6 
Sales and service 6.9 1) 1.8 a5 2.8 0.7 8.6 7.0 126 
Wholesale 5.9 3.8 De 23 hare 0.6 5.9 4.3 156) 
Retail 6.3 4.7 1.6 2.9 2.4 0.5 T4 6.1 les 
Food and beverage 6.0 4.4 1.6 Sat 2.4 0.7 Lolf 6.0 ‘afl 
Protective services 6.5 4.8 ART, 3.9 3.2 0.8 9.8 7.9 1.9 
Childcare and home support 9.2 6.8 2.4 4.3 3.6 0.7 10.9 9.0 {las} 
Travel and accommodation 7.9 6.0 1.9 4.2 325 ORG OES Bolf ‘bts 
Trades, transport and equipment 
Operators 7.4 (O) 40) 1.9 4.0 3.4 0.6 10.1 8.5 1.6 
Contractors and supervisors 6.1 4.0 2a 3.0 2.4 0.6 7.4 6.0 1.4 
Construction trades 8.4 6x3; Deu 4.9 4.2 0.7 12.2 10.4 1.8 
Other trades lar O23 2.0 3.4 2.9 0.6 8.6 Ue 1.4 
Transport equipment 
Operators 6.5 4.9 1.6 4.1 3.4 Oa7/ OZ 8.6 slats 
Helpers and labourers 9.0 fe 0, 2.1 OpZ 4.5 (ONG 13.0 ilies Ae 
Occupations unique to primary 
industry 5.8 4.2 1.6 85 228 OFF 8.8 20 1.9 


Occupations unique to 


production 8.8 6.6 aS, 4.4 3.8 0.6 11.0 9.4 1.6 
Machine operators and 

assemblers 8.7 6.4 Za 4.3 Be 0.6 10.7 9.2 1.6 
Labourers 9.5 nS PRPs 51 4.4 OM 12.6 10.9 7 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Absent workers divided by total. 

** Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

' Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
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Table 4: Absence rates for full-time paid workers by workplace size, job tenure, job status and 
union coverage, 2002, excluding maternity leave 


Days lost per 


Incidence* Inactivity** worker in yeart 
Personal Personal Personal 
Own __ or family Own _ or family Own or family 
illness or respon- illness or respon- illness or respon- 
Total disability — sibilities Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities 
% % days 
Workplace size 
Both sexes 7.6 5:5 2a 3.6 2.9 0.7 9.0 13 etl 
Under 20 employees 6.6 4.6 2.0 3.0 2.4 0.6 7.6 6.0 1.6 
- 20 to 99 employees il 5.6 22 3.6 2.9 ORG 8.9 UP 1.7 
100 to 500 employees 8.1 5.9 DA 3.9 BZ 0.7 9.8 7.9 1.9 
Over 500 employees 8.5 Gro 2.0 4.4 SI 0.6 10.9 9.3 LES 
Job tenure 
Both sexes 7.6 5.5 2.1 3.6 2.9 0.7 9.0 Ue 1.7 
1 to 12 months Sut 4.7 2.0 2A 2a 0.6 6.8 Doe hes 
Over 1 to 5 years 5 6.8) Zee $3.6) Zao 0.7 8.3 Oro 1.8 
Over 5 to 9 years hee 5.8) 2.2 3.6 2.9 Ong 9.0 es 1be7/ 
Over 9 to 14 years 8.5 6.3 222 4.3 3.6 0.7 10.8 9.0 1.8 
Over 14 years 8.0 6.0 2.0 4.3 all 0.6 10.8 9.1 1.6 
Job status 
Both sexes 7.6 5.5 2.1 3.6 2.9 0.7 9.0 eo leré 
Permanent stl 5.6 Deal 3.6 30 0.7 9.1 7.4 ibagh 
Non-permanent Gn 4.7 2.0 $51] ES ONG ie 6.1 1.6 
Union coverage 
Both sexes 7.6 5.5 2.1 3.6 2.9 0.7 9.0 Ucd 1.7 
Union member or covered 
by collective agreement 9.4 US 2a 5)3 1 4.3 0.8 ZTE 10.8 dn9 
Non-unionized 6.6 4.5 2 2.8 2n2 0.6 el BES 1.6 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Absent workers divided by total. 

** Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

' Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
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Table 5: Absence rates for full-time paid workers by province, region and census metropolitan area 
(CMA), 2002, excluding maternity leave 


————— SSS SSS SSS Ss 


Days lost per 


Incidence* Inactivity** worker in yeart 
Personal Personal Personal 
Own __ or family Own __ or family Own __ or family 
illness or respon- illness or respon- illness or respon- 
Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities 
% % days 

Province and region 
Both sexes 7.6 5.5 2.1 3.6 2.9 0.7 9.0 Th alert, 
Atlantic 7.6 LS U6 1.8 3.8 BL 0.6 9.6 8.1 nO) 
Newfoundland and Labrador Ore 4.6 aloyé Sha! Bf 0.6 8.3 Oni, eG 
Prince Edward Island 7.4 OZ BP. 3.4 ES 0.6 8.5 6.9 1.6 
Nova Scotia 8.2 6:2 DA 4.1 825 0.7 HORS ‘Shall 1.6 
New Brunswick TEAS) 6.0 126 3.9 3.4 On5 OR, 8.4 1b 
Quebec ES tat 7 1.9 3.9 SS: 0.6 9.7 8.3 1.4 
Ontario 75 SE 228 3.8) 2.6 ONF 8.3 625 1.8 
Prairies TAS) Oil ee 3.6 2.9 0.7 8.9 U2 1.8 
Manitoba 8.6 6.5 PG 4.0 8.8 OT 9.9 8.2 ‘Si 
Saskatchewan 8.6 6.2 2:4 4.1 ONS 0.8 WOW 8.3 2.0 
Alberta df 8) By PAPA Bae 2.6 On B).8) 6.5 1.8 
British Columbia 5) 5.6 1.9 3.8 Ona 0.7 9.4 Wall Ae 7 

CMA 

Both sexes 7.6 5.5 2.1 3.6 2.9 0.7 9.0 Meee ‘hat 
All CMAs a6 5.4 DA 325 2.8 0.7 8.6 6.9 7 
St. John’s oe 72 P| 3.4 PT 0.7 SE 6.8 1.8 
Halifax 8.2 5.9 Pp SAG 3.0 0.7 9.4 7.6 We 
Saint John 02 DRG 1.6 3.8 3n3 ORS 9.4 8.2 eZ 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére 6.4 4.7 F 3.1 Suit F 9.2 7.8 P 
Québec 7:2 or 2.0 3.8 3.0 0.8 9.4 7.4 2.0 
Montréal Holl Sail 2.0 Soll 3.2 0.6 9.3 7.9 1.4 
Trois-Riviéres (a2 5.8 F 4.3 3.8 F 10.6 9.6 E 
Sherbrooke ee 526 F 3.8 61.8) F 9.5 (h.8 Fe 
Gatineau 9.6 UP 223, 4.3 3.6 0.7 10.7 9.0 1.8 
Ottawa 8.9 6.1 Pall 3.4 2 7 8.5 6.6 1.8 
Sudbury oni 4.9 F 3.4 28 EF 8.6 Ue F 
Toronto U2 4.9 2.3 S72 DEA 0.8 8.1 6.1 2.0 
Hamilton 6.8 4.9 1.9 2.9 23 0.6 es Sai, (els 
St. Catharines-Niagara 7:9 5:8 210, 3.8 Sit On 9.4 Ut let 
London 6.7 4.6 P| 2.9 Die 0.7 7.4 5x6 [83 
Windsor h.4 6.1 2.0 4.1 335 0.7 10.3 8.6 A 
Kitchener-Waterloo 8.3 sy 7/ 2.6 Sail 225 0.7 ine 6.1 that 
Oshawa 7.8 Se! PIAS) She 255 0.7 8.1 6.3 Wai 
Thunder Bay 8.6 6.3 F 4.6 8).7/ F lutea: Ors F 
Winnipeg 8.8 6.8 2.0 4.1 320 0.6 10.2 8.7 125 
Regina 9.6 Wot 2.4 4.5 3.6 0.8 11.2 9.0 P)4| 
Saskatoon TAS 556 PA 3.4 2.8 0.6 8.5 70) ies 
Calgary 7.0 OR 1.8 541 DES OF5 ol 6.3 1h) 
Edmonton 7.9 5x5 2.4 34 2.6 0.9 8.6 65 mi 
Vancouver 6.9 (3). 72 tnt ORS Pi 0.5 8.2 6.8 13 
Victoria 8.0 S).t8 2 4.2 B.S 0.9 10.4 8.2 Dae 
Non-CMAs TEAS 555 D4 3.8 S22 0.6 9.6 8.0 1.6 
Urban centres 8.0 6.0 P25 4.0 6). 0.7 9.9 8.1 1.9 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Absent workers divided by total. 

** Hours absent divided by hours usually worked. 

' Inactivity rate multiplied by working days in year (250). 
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Data source and definitions 
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The data in this article are annual averages from the 
Labour Force Survey (LFS). They refer to full-time 
employees holding only one job. Part-time, self-employed 
and unpaid family workers are excluded because they 
generally have more opportunity to arrange their work 
schedules around personal or family responsibilities. 
Multiple jobholders, too, are excluded because it is not 
possible using LFS data to allocate time lost, or the rea- 
son for it, to specific jobs. Women on maternity leave are 
also excluded. Some human resource practitioners 
exclude persons on long-term illness or disability leave 
(exceeding one year) from their attendance management 
statistics. Such persons are, however, included in 
Statistics Canada’s work absence estimates if they count 
themselves as employed (that is, they continue to receive 
partial or full pay from their employer). In 2002, the 
number of employed persons on such long-term illness 
or disability leave averaged only 22,000 in a typical week. 
Their exclusion would have reduced the weekly work 
absence incidence for illness or disability from 5.5% to 
5.3%, the inactivity rate from 2.9% to 2.7%, and days lost 
per worker that year from 7.3 to 6.8. 


Personal reasons for absence are split into two 
categories: ‘own illness or disability’ and ‘personal or family 
responsibilities’ (caring for own children, caring for elder 
relative, and other personal or family responsibilities). 
Absences for these two reasons represented about 28% 
of all time lost by full-time paid workers each week in 2002. 
Vacations, which accounted for about 44% of total time 
away from work, are not counted in this study, nor are 
statutory holidays, which represented 12%. Maternity leave 
represented 9% and other reasons, 6%. 


The incidence of absence is the percentage of full-time 
paid workers reporting some absence in the reference 
week. In calculating incidence, the length of work 
absence—whether an hour, a day, or a full week—is 
irrelevant. 


The inactivity rate shows hours lost as a proportion of 
the usual weekly hours of full-time paid workers. It takes 
into account both the incidence and length of absence in 
the reference week. 


Days lost per worker are calculated by multiplying the 
inactivity rate by the estimated number of working days 
in the year (250). 


Reasons for work absences in the LFS 


The LFS sets out the following reasons for being away 
from work: 


@ own illness or disability 

caring for own children 

caring for elder relative (60 years or older) 
maternity leave (women only) 

other personal or family responsibilities 
vacation 

labour dispute (strike or lockout) 

temporary layoff due to business conditions 
holiday (legal or religious) 

weather 


job started or ended during week 


working short time (because of material shortages, 
plant maintenance or repair, for instance) 


® other 
As normally published, personal or family responsibilities 


consist of caring for own children, caring for elder 
relative, and other personal or family responsibilities. 


—— 


_ For further information, contact Ernest B. ARyeampong, Labour 
_ and Household Surveys Analysis Division. He can be reached at 


| 


(613) 951-4624 or ernest.akyeampong@statcan.ca. | 
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Articles 


Property taxes 
Ra Chawla and Ted Wannell 


Property tax is one of the three main taxes paid by households. It is 
levied on a property’s market or assessed value and is not directly 
related to the ability to pay. The burden of the tax varies by province 
and household income. Property taxes increase family income 
inequality. 


Information technology workers 
Roman Habtu 


The rapid growth of the information, communication and technology 
industry in the 1990s created a surge in demand for people skilled 
in computer specialties. As demand grew, so did supply. The 2001 
Census collected the first information about these new occupations. 


Sources of workplace stress 
Cara Wilhams 


A look at some of the triggers of workplace stress among employed 
Canadians, highlighting differences between the self-employed and 
employees, full-time and part-time employees, and occupation 
groups. The article also examines whether certain demographic 
characteristics are associated with work environment stress triggers. 


Unionization and the grievance system 
Ernest Akyeampong 


Since the employer-employee relationship is not one of equal power, 
employees may benefit from access to procedures for settling 
disputes. These are generally referred to as the grievance system, or 


- 


the dispute- or complaint-resolution system. aRrAk 
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Who pays for domestic help? 
Boris Palameta 


Canadians have become increasingly ‘time poor.’ Time allocated by 
families to paid work has increased, leaving less time for necessary 
household chores. One way to relieve time pressure, especially for 
women, is to hire domestic help. An important factor influencing 
the decision to purchase home services is the wife’s share of 
household income. 


Productivity and prosperity in the 
information age 


Kai's Dachraoui, Tarek M. Harchaoni and Faouzi Tarkhani 


Productivity is not only the key to the performance of firms and 
industries, it is fundamental to living standards. This article describes 
productivity trends since 1981, the role of different industries and 
information technology in the recent acceleration, and the implications 
for Canada’s prosperity. 
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@ To the large number of you who responded to our 
readership survey, included in the previous issue, we 
would like to say thank you for your participation and 
your many comments. The survey helped us better 
understand what you like about Perspectives as well as 
what you would like to see. 


A quick rundown of the results: 


The typical subscriber reads Perspectives as part of their 
professional life, is between the ages of 40 and 59, 
and generally has an advanced education. Respondents 
came from a variety of sectors, with many responsible 
for human resources. 


The satisfaction rate was high. Three-quarters of 
respondents found the publication easy to read, and 
more than 80% indicated that the information was 
clear and the charts and tables useful. Some 93% 
found the topics interesting, and about three in four 
wete very pleased with the layout (colour, cover, 
tables and charts). 


Many readers had used data from Perspectives articles, 
mote than half of these for a report or presentation. 
Many would like to see more frequent analysis of 
current labour market conditions as well as articles on 
human resoutce issues. 


Some 98% had access to the Internet, the majority via 
a high-speed connection. On the other hand, almost 
all read the paper version of the publication— 
sutprising since a subscription to the online version 
allows free access to previous issues. 


Congratulations to our five readers who won an 
online subscription, allowing them to become more 
familiar with this side of Perspectives. 


We will attempt to accommodate your many 
suggestions in future publications. Finally, 88% of you 
indicated reading every issue! Thank you for your 


loyalty. 


Ted Wannell 

Assistant Director 

Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division 
E-mail: ted.wannell@statcan.ca 


We welcome your views on articles and other items that 
have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the 
data are also welcome, but to be considered for publica- 
tion, communications should be factual and analytical. 
We encourage readers to inform us about their current 
research projects, new publications, data sources, and 
upcoming events relating to labour and income. 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit 
items for publication. Correspondence, in either official 
language, should be addressed to Perspectives on 
Labour and Income, 9th floor, Jean Talon Building, 
Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OT6. Fax (613) 951-5113; 
e-mail: perspectives@statcan.ca. 
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HELP US IMPROVE PERSPECTIVES ON 
LABOUR AND INCOME! 


Your comments are important to us. They will help us improve future editions of 
Perspectives on Labour and Income. 


Please take a few minutes to complete this questionnaire and return it by mail or fax. 


To thank you for your help, we have entered you in a draw for one of five 
free subscriptions to the online edition. Many thanks! 


How did you obtain this copy of Perspectives on Labour and Income? 
| subscribe to the paper version. 

| subscribe to the online publication. 

| purchased a single issue of the paper format. 

| purchased a single issue of the online version. 

A colleague 

A friend 

At my workplace 
Library 

Other, please specify: 
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How did you first hear about Perspectives? 
Newspaper article 
Internet search or browsing 
University/college 
At work 
Other 


Tell us how much you agree with the following statements (on a scale of 1 to 5, with 1 meaning you 
disagree completely and 5 meaning you agree completely). 
disagree 
Perspectives is very easy to read. 1 
Perspectives provides clear information. 
It is easy to find what | want in the publication. 
The table of contents is very helpful. 
The tables and graphics are well-designed and helpful. 
The subjects covered are interesting. 


Give your general opinion on the articles regarding: 


LENGTH TABLES AND CHARTS 
Q) Too long L) Too many 


Q) Too short Q) Not enough 
Q) About right Q) About right 


What do you think of the presentation of Perspectives (on a scale of 1 to 5, select 1 for a poor 
presentation and 5 for an excellent presentation). 


poor excellent 
Cover page 1 bss 
Colour 5 
Layout 5 
Tables/charts 5 


What type of articles/subjects would you like to see more of in Perspectives? 
Current labour market analyses City/region analyses 
Human resource issues Household wealth 
Aging workforce Income tax (or taxation) issues 
Income distribution issues Household expenditures 
Sectoral analyses 


Other, please specify: 


Perspectives contains some regular features in addition to its articles. How often do you read these 
features (select 1 for every issue, 2 for occasionally, and 3 for rarely): 


Forum 

Highlights 

What's new? 

Key labour and income facts 


How often do you use the Perspectives online archives? 
OQ) Frequently 

OQ) Occasionally 
QO) Rarely 

Q) Never 


The online version of Perspectives costs $48 per year or $5 an issue, and the print format costs $58 per 
year or $18 an issue. Do you think these prices are: 


Q) Too high 
Q) Too low 
OQ) About right 


. The paper version of Perspectives is published four times a year, and the online version every month. 
Do you think this frequency is: 


QO) Too frequent 
OQ) Too infrequent 
Q) About right 


11. Why are you reading Perspectives? 
U) Professional interests 

(1 Personal interests 

L) Academic interests 

Q) Other 


12. Have you ever used data or information from Perspectives. If so, in what context? 
QO) Yes 
In a written report or article 
In a presentation 
In a briefing note 
In a radio or television report 
Q 


. How often do you read Perspectives? 
OQ) Every issue 
O) Occasionally 
U) Rarely 


. Which version of Perspectives do you read more? 
() The online version 
OQ) The print version 


. Do you subscribe to other publications with similar subject matter? 
L) Yes, please specify: ‘ = 
QO) No 


. Do you have regular access to the Internet? 
Q) Yes, high-speed connection 
Q) Yes, regular dial-up connection 
UO) No 
If you answered yes, do you subscribe to any other online publications or information services? 
Q) Yes, please specify: = e = . 7 ' - mm 
O) No 


. Do you have any suggestions for improving Perspectives? 


To assist us in developing a profile of our readers and improving our publication, we would like some 
information about you. 


lam: 
EMPLOYED IN: 
Economics, statistics Education 
Human resources, industrial relations Journalism 
Financial planning Consulting 
Government Other 
Policy analysis 


A STUDENT IN: 
LJ Economics, statistics 


() Social science 
() Other 


19. Your education level is: 
Some high school 
High school diploma 
Some postsecondary 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 
Undergraduate degree 
Post-graduate degree 


Under 18 
18 to 24 
25 to 39 
40 to 59 
60 or over 


Thank you for taking the time to answer our questions. Please return the form to 
the following address: 


Perspectives on Labour and Income 
Jean Talon Building, 9th Floor 
Statistics Canada 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OT6, Canada 

or fax to: (613) 951-5113 


Your contact details: 


Name: 


Address: 


City: Postal code: 


Province: E-mail address: 


In this issue 


@ Property taxes sa peer 


Average property taxes in 1998 were highest in 
Central Canada ($2,230 in Ontario and $2,030 in 
Quebec) and lowest in Newfoundland and 
Labrador ($640). 


Families in British Columbia, where property values 
are relatively higher, did not necessarily pay higher 
property taxes. In 1998, they paid 0.7% of market 
value compared with 1.9% in Quebec and 
Manitoba. 


Income taxes far exceed property taxes. In 1998, 
the majority of families paid less than 5% of their 
income in property taxes while spending 10% or 
more on income tax. Overall, income tax averaged 
more than seven times the property tax bill. 


While income taxes are progressive (reducing income 
inequality), property taxes are regressive (increasing 
inequality). Families with incomes of $100,000 or 
more paid 28.6% in income tax compared with 
only 1.8% in property tax. The respective shares 
were 4.0% and 10.0% for those with incomes 
under $20,000. Property taxes were most 
regressive at the bottom of the income distribution. 


Since property taxes are not related to the ability 
to pay, the elderly and those in low-income groups 
paid proportionately more. Even though on 
average the elderly had significant financial assets 
and home equity, the low-income elderly paid 
11.7% of their income in property taxes while 
their non low-income counterparts paid just 4.2%. 


M@ Information technology 


workers ap. 18 


Over 387,000 people were employed in 
information technology (IT) occupations in 2001, 
accounting for nearly 3% of all employed 
Canadians. 


Over half of IT specialists worked as information 
systems analysts and computer programmers 
(52%), and nearly one-quarter as user support 
technicians, and computer and network operators 
(24%). The remainder were computer and software 
engineers (14%), and web designers, database 
analysts, and systems testing technicians (11%). 


IT specialists are relatively young, highly educated 
and command high earnings. Median earnings in 
2001 were over $45,000 compared with $28,000 
for all employed Canadians. 


Two-thirds of IT specialists worked in five urban 
centres. Ottawa-Gatineau had the highest 
concentration—8% of all workers. 


More than one-quarter (27%) of IT specialists in 
2001 were women. Highly educated, a majority 
were specialized in the non-traditional science, 
engineering and mathematics field of study. 
However, they commanded lower median earnings 


($41,000) than men. 


Immigrants accounted for almost one-third (32%) 
of workers in IT specialties, and nearly half arrived 
in Canada in the 1990s. Three in 10 arrived after 
1996, a period coinciding with the high-tech boom. 
By contrast, immigrants constituted 20% of 
workers in all occupations, and only 30% arrived 


inthe 1990s. 
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M@. Sources of workplace stress ... p. 23 


HM In both 1994 and 2000, 34% of working 
Canadians cited too many demands or hours as 
the most common source of workplace stress. 


BM In 2000, about 37% of full-time workers felt stress 
at work as a result of too many demands or 
hours, compared with 20% of part-time workers. 


@ Almost one-quarter of employees working a 
rotating shift worried about accident or injury, 
compared with only 11% of daytime employees. 


@ = Holding other factors constant, employees in 
health-related occupations were about seven times 
more likely than those in management, business, 
finance, or sciences to cite fear of accident or 
injury as a source of stress. 


B Age has some influence on the type of workplace 
stress an individual experiences. For example, about 
16% of workers 45 and older felt that having to 
learn computer skills was a source of stress, 
compared with only 8% of those aged 15 to 24. 


M@ Unionization and the 
grievance system pel 


@ Approximately half of all employees covered by 
the Workplace and Employee Survey had access 
to a workplace grievance system in 1999. The 
accessibility rate among unionized workers (85%) 
was much higher than among non-unionized 
workers (35%). 


@ The likelihood of having a grievance system 
increased with establishment size—44% of small 
firms (under 20 employees) compared with 95% 
of large firms (over 500). 


@ About 11% of employees with access to a system 
filed a grievance in 1999. The overall filing rate of 
unionized workers, who have more access, scarcely 
differed from that of non-unionized workers. 


HM Grievance resolution through a manager/supervisor 
or management committee was more common 
for non-unionized workers; for unionized workers, 
more formal settlement mechanisms (labour- 
management committee, outside arbitration) were 
mote common. 


@ About 6 in 10 persons filing a grievance in 1999 
perceived some improvement in their post- 
grievance situation—about 7 in 10 non-unionized 
workers and 5 in 10 unionized workers. 


@ About 91% of workers with grievance privileges 
indicated they were satisfied or very satisfied with 
their overall job, and 77% said the same with 
respect to pay and benefits. For those without 
access, the corresponding percentages were slightly 
lower, at 88% and 72%. 


NM Who pays for domestic help? ... p. 39 


H Wives spend significantly more time housecleaning 
than husbands, in all types of households. Paying 
for domestic help is a way to reclaim some of 
that time. 


M@ The likelihood of buying domestic help depends 
on both household income and the wife’s share 
of it. High-income households are generally more 
likely, but so are low-income households if the 
wife earns most of the income. 


M Households with a larger home, young children, 
or an older wife are also relatively likely to pay for 
domestic help. 


@ Productivity and prosperity 
in the information age ep as 


M@ In the late 1990s, the Canadian economy put on a 
remarkable performance. Economic growth was 
more rapid than in the 1981-1988 expansionary 
period (3.8% compared with 3.1%). 


M Canada’s increase in multifactor productivity in the 


1990s improved not only relative to the U.S. but 
also by international standards. 
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Raj K. Chawla and Ted Wannell 


UNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS PROVIDE many of our 

| \ / most visible services: water, snow removal, 

garbage collection, policing, and fire protec- 

tion. The mix of services varies somewhat from prov- 

ince to province, since the framework for municipal 

setvices and financing is the domain of provincial 

governments.’ Furthermore, the level and mix of 

setvices may vary within provinces because of the 
autonomous authority granted to municipalities. 


Regardless of the services provided, property taxes are 
the major source of revenue for local governments 
across the country.” Municipal governments levy 
such taxes annually on residential, commercial and 
industrial properties. Other sources of income include 
grants or subsidies from the province. 


Homeowners pay property tax directly to their local 
government whereas renters pay through their rent. 
The tax due is typically calculated by multiplying the 
assessed value of the property by the tax rate—com- 
monly referred to as ‘mill rate’ and expressed as 
dollars of tax per $1,000 of assessed value. Residential 
properties are usually taxed at lower rates than non- 
residential properties.» For example, in Ontario the 
residential rate is 85°% of the non-residential rate (Slack 
2000;-OFTS.1993). 


Property tax is one of the three main taxes paid by 
households. The other two ate income tax and sales 
tax. Property tax differs in that it is a tax on an asset 
rather than a financial flow. Property tax is levied on 
the full value of the property, not the owner’s equity. 


Raj K. Chawla and Ted Wannell are with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. Raj Chawla can be 
reached at (613) 951-6901 or raj.chawla@statcan.ca, 
Ted Wannell at (613) 951-3546, or ted.wannelK@statcan.ca. 
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Since property taxes are not directly related to the abil- 
ity to pay, they may be a particular burden for some 
homeowners. How is this burden distributed across 
families with different levels of income? Does the 
burden vary among the provinces? Do property taxes 
contribute to after-tax income inequality in Canada? 
These questions are addressed using information on 
assets, liabilities and income. Because renters generally 
do not know the portion of their rent attributable to 
property taxes, the analysis is limited to homeowning 
families (see Data source and definitions). 


Property taxes highest in Central Canada 


In 1998, the average homeowner paid $1,830 in prop- 
erty taxes (Table 1), ranging from $640 in Newfound- 
land and Labrador to $2,230 in Ontario. Quebec was 
the only other province higher than the Canadian 
average, at $2,030. In general, property taxes were 
lower in the Atlantic provinces and higher in Ontario 
and Quebec, with the Western provinces in the 
middle. 


Property taxes are based on two factors: assessed value 
and mill rate. The assessed value was not available, but 
homeowners did estimate the current value of their 
homes. According to these estimates, average prop- 
erty values were highest in British Columbia ($219,000) 
and Ontario ($183,000), followed by Alberta 
($137,000) and Quebec ($109,000). In the remainder 
of the country, the average home was valued between 


$71,000 and $92,000. 


Dividing the property tax by the estimated property 
value yields an estimate of the effective property tax 
rate. Using this approximation, homeowners in Que- 
bec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan were the most heay- 
ily taxed in 1998—1.8% to 1.9% of the estimated 
property value. At the opposite end of the scale, 
British Columbian homeowners paid just 0.7%. The 
effective property tax rates of other provinces were in 
a tight band between 0.9% (Newfoundland and 
Labrador) and 1.2% (Ontario). 
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Table 1: Families by proportion of pre-tax income spent on property and income tax by province, 1998 


Nfld. 
Canada Lab. Peak N.S. 

Property tax 
Less than 2.50% 40.5 78.0 65.4 65.1 
2.50 — 4.99% 35.9 18.3 23.9 20.9 
5.00 — 7.49% 11.6 eel 5.9 4.7 
7.50 — 9.99% Seal 0.8 2a 1.9 
10.00 — 24.99% SS) 0.7 2.8 220) 
25.00% or more 0.9 0.0 0.0 OF5 
Mean ratio 28) 1.4 2.0 2.0 
Income tax 
Less than 2.50% Viihexss ZARS 13.9 18.4 
2.50 — 4.99% Sif S85 4.5 3.9 
5.00 — 7.49% 3.9 6.7 4.3 3.8 
7.50 — 9.99% 5.6 6.9 as DES 
10.00 — 24.99% 58.8 52.6 60.3 59.8 
25.00% or more liGES: 9.0 9.6 8.6 
Mean ratio PPA] <S} 17.9 18.1 18.3 
Mean pre-tax income ($) 63,640 46,620 50,340 49,070 
Mean home value ($) 149,790 70,920 92,900 87,540 
Mean property tax ($) 1,830 640 1,010 990 
Mean income tax ($) 13,560 8,340 9,120 9,000 
Property tax to home 

value ratio (%) 1) 22 0.90 1.09 dl3 
Families (000) 6,888.9 WAZ 34.9 218.0 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. BGs 
% 
69.6 29.5 B2 | BX6. 1 43.8 55). 8 SN 
DO jv 41.0 40.0 Shia) Bi8)5 4 28.8 28.6 
SiG |) 2 or 14.7 11.9 7.9 7.8 
6),.8) 6.2 62 4.3 Age 2).{8 Bad 
3.0 7.9 6.9 6.1 Ant 6) 4.3 
0.3 diez les fie 0.8 0.6 0.8 
1.9 3.4 Be? Se 2.8 Boil 7-28} 
18.3 alate 8.8 2a 13.8 12.4 1226 
4.9 orl 4.1 6) 3)5 4.1 ol 
S){5) Pall 4.9 SD. Sail eli B)0/ 
eal Be Bail 4.5 5.9 5.4 5.9 
BySydit 47.0 64.5 Bis 59.1 63.6 60.9 
8.9 30.3 12. 12.8 14.7 11.9 13.9 
175 24.5 20.5 20.4 20.5 20.8 PAO) 7 
47,440 59,810 70,480 57,980 53,830 66,430 63,220 
19:430) 109.130; 1183;420), 92-350) 8412001136, 530820, 90 
900 2,030 2730 1). 70700) 1,480 1,380 1,430 
CroOON MIAO SOI 1454 70m CoO lite OO ats 6.0 OmmemionamnO 
41183 1.86 eZ 1.92 1.76 1.01 0.65 
193° 2a OGH Ame bo 4a Zale 248.9 UZ 891.3 


On average, income taxes far exceed 
property taxes 


Property taxes constitute a fairly small proportion of 
the overall family tax burden. The average family in- 
come tax bill of $13,600 was more than seven times 
the average property tax bill. As a proportion of total 
income, 21.3% went for income taxes compared with 
2.9% for property taxes. 


Quebec had the highest rate of both income taxes 
(24.5%) and property taxes (3.4%). Income taxes ate 
up 20% to 21% of family income west of the 
Quebec-Ontario border, and 17% to 18% in the 
Atlantic provinces. In relation to income, property 
taxes were highest in Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba, 
falling off towards the east and west coasts. 


Looking only at averages can understate the property 
tax burden for some families. Although more than 
three-quarters of families spent less than 5% of their 
income on property taxes in 1998, 1 in 15 spent more 
than 10%. Quebecers again felt the sting dispropor- 


tionately, with 9.1% spending at least a tenth of their 
income on municipal taxes. Ontario (8.0%) and 
Manitoba (7.3%) also showed relatively high numbers. 


Income tax is progressive 


A tax set at a fixed percentage of income or expendi- 
ture is termed a proportionate or flat-rate tax. Hor ex- 
ample,.the GST is. 7% on, something thatcosts 
$1 or $10,000. In contrast, the income tax system is 
designed to be progresstve—the tax rate increases at 
higher levels of income (see Tax serminology). A regres- 
sive tax has the opposite relationship with income— 
the tax rate falls as income increases. 


The progressivity of income tax is evident (Table 2). 
Families with less than $20,000 of pre-tax income in 
1998 paid income tax equalling 4.0% of their income. 
The income tax rate rises for each successive income 
class, reaching 28.6% for families that brought in 
$100,000 or more—the mark of a progressive rate 
structure. 
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Table 2: Families by proportion of pre-tax income spent on property and income tax by income, 1998 


SS SSS SSS SSS SS 
Under $20,000- $35,000- $50,000- $75,000 - $100,000 

Total - $20,000 $34,999 $49,999 $74,999 $99,999 or over 

LLL a ae ee 


Property tax 


Less than 2.50% 40.5 12.8 23.4 29.6 43.3 18) \7/ Ther! 
2.50 — 4.99% 35.9 16.4 30.0 44.6 45.8 39.7 Zoro 
5.00 — 7.49% 11.6 13.6 24.8 1N7ece) 1.9 3.9 0.9 
7.50 — 9.99% 3 27, 11.9 5.8 253 0.5 0.4 
10.00 — 24.99% 5.9 SO SEU 2.6 0.5 0.2 0.0 
25.00% or more 0.9 8.8 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.0 0.0 
Mean ratio 2.9 10.0 One, 3.9 2.9 2.4 1.8 
Income tax 

Less than 2.50% leo 66.3 24.1 Desif 0.8 0.2 OFZ 
2.50 — 4.99% Sl 9.2 10.1 3.8 0.9 0.1 0.1 
5.00 — 7.49% 3.9 6.2 lites 4.4 hoe) 0.7 0.3 
7.50 — 9.99% oL6 6.7 oan 8.3 2.8 eS 0.4 
10.00 — 24.99% 58.8 9.6 39.9 74.2 MORZ: 70.4 47.8 
25.00% or more 16.5 1.9 1.4 6.6 14.8 26.8 Ses 
Mean ratio Zia 4.0 9.2 15.4 1952 21.9 28.6 
Mean pre-tax income ($) 63,640 13,800 27,550 42,440 61,750 86,620 OMe iO 
Mean home value ($) 149,790 111,900 Tits (ALG, 128,960 150,240 169,920 227,470 
Mean property tax ($) 1,830 1,380 1,440 1,650 1,810 2,090 2,670 
Mean income tax ($) 13,560 560 2,540 6,560 11,880 18,950 43,210 
Property tax to home value ratio (%) 1.22 1.24 1.26 1.28 1.20 | 2S} APT 
Families (’000) 6,888.9 677.3 de206ro 1,320.0 1,657.6 1,070.1 957.4 
Distribution 

Families 100.0 9.8 Wao 19.2 24.1 15:9 13.9 
Total income 100.0 2.1 7.6 d2e3 23.3 ileal 33.0 
Total income tax 100.0 0.4 SES) 9.3 ale Daal atl 44.3 
Total property tax 100.0 7.4 Sah lifes PRT fol 20.2 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
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_ Tax terminology 
nnn 


Effective tax rate: tax paid as a percentage of total pre- 
tax income. 


Marginal tax rate: tax rate levied on the last dollar 
received in income. 


Progressive tax: one in which the effective tax rate 
increases as income increases. The income tax system 
is progressive. 


Regressive tax: one in which the effective tax rate falls 
as income increases. 


Proportional tax: The effective tax rate remains constant 
as income changes. 


Flat tax: All income is taxed at the same rate. 


Elasticity of taxation rate between income class i and 
j (> i): This coefficient of elasticity (E,,), used by Maslove 
(1973), measures the responsiveness to change in the 
tax rate due to the change in mean incomes from class 


i to j as follows: 
Ej =((R; - RIMR, + Ri) * (Y) + YY, - Y) 


where R; and R; are effective tax rates and Y, and Y; are 
mean incomes. Because elasticities are calculated in a 
sequentially paired order (between the second lowest and 
the lowest, between the third and the second lowest, and 
so on), no elasticity can be calculated for the lowest 
income class. 


If Ei > 0, the tax is progressive; 
if Ei < 0, the tax is regressive; and 


if Ei = 0, the tax is proportional between classes. 


a 
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Families tend to live in increasingly expensive homes 
as their income increases, although the gradient is much 
less steep for home values than for income. Families 
with incomes less than $20,000 lived in houses with an 
average value of $112,000. Those with incomes of 
$100,000 and over occupied homes averaging 
$227,000. So while average income increased more 
than tenfold (from $14,000 to $151,000), the average 
home value only doubled. 


At the local level, property taxes are generally set up as 
proportional taxes—the final tax is determined by 
multiplying the assessed property value times a con- 
stant mill rate. The Survey of Financial Security shows 
that effective property tax rates remain remarkably flat 
across the country. Homeowners in both the lowest 
and highest income groups paid 1.2°%%—also the over- 
all average—of the value of their homes in municipal 
taxes. No other group varied by more than 0.1 per- 
centage points from the average. Thus, despite the great 
variation in home values and effective mill rates across 
the country, property taxes, on average, were propor- 
tionate to the value of the property being taxed. 


Property taxes are regressive with 
respect to income 


Although property taxes are proportionate with 
respect to property values, they are regressive with 
respect to family income. In 1998, families with 
incomes under $20,000 paid 10.0% of their income in 
property taxes whereas those with incomes of $100,000 
and over paid just 1.8% (Chart A). Between these two 
extremes, the proportion of income consumed by prop- 
erty taxes declined with each step up in family income. 


But the burden of property taxes was not the same 
for everyone within income classes. Property tax share 
of income varied considerably within groups, particu- 
larly at the lower end of the income scale. At the top 
end, almost all families with incomes of $100,000 and 
over paid less than 5% of their income in property 
taxes. For families bringing in less than $20,000, a con- 
siderable portion (29.2%) also paid less than 5%, but 
44.6% paid more than 10%. Furthermore, 1 in 11 fami- 
lies in the lowest income category had tax bills in 
excess of 25% of their income, a situation that was 
virtually non-existent among families with incomes 


ereater than $20,000. 


Quantifying progressivity and regressivity 


Comparing the rate of change in tax rates with the rate 
of change of the income being taxed yields a measure 
of progressivity termed the ‘elasticity’ of taxes with 
respect to income.* A positive elasticity indicates a pro- 
gressive tax structure, zero elasticity a perfectly flat 
structure, and negative elasticity a regressive structure. 
While income taxes are clearly progressive across all 
adjacent income groups, property taxes are consist- 
ently regressive (Chart B). The pattern of elasticities 
across income groups shows that most of the action 
occurs at the lower end of the income distribution. 


The greatest relative increases in income tax rates 
occur from the lowest to the lower-middle income 
groups. These spikes are related to several features of 
the income tax system. First is the basic progressive 
structure of income tax rates—they increase across 
designated income thresholds. Second, some personal 
deductions at fixed rates provide proportionately 


Chart A: Income tax and property tax shares of pre-tax income move in opposite directions. 


Income tax as % of pre-tax income 


$35,000 - $50,000- $75,000 - 
$49,999 $74,999 $99,999 


$20,000 - 
$34,999 


Under 
$20,000 


$100,000 
and over 


% 


30 ; 
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Property tax as % of pre-tax income 


20 | 


$35,000 - $50,000- $75,000- $100,000 
$49,999 $74,999 $99,999 and over 


Under $20,000 - 
$20,000 $34,999 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
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Chart B: Elasticity of income and property taxes 
is greatest at lower incomes. 
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Under  $20,000- $35,000- $50,000- $75,000- $100,000 
$20,000* $34,999 $49,999 $74,999 $99,999 and over 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
* No elasticity can be calculated. 


greater tax relief to low-income individuals. Finally, 
some means-tested tax credits are clawed back as 
income increases. These features combine to create 
large proportionate increases in tax rates in the lower- 
income tange since the starting base is effectively zero. 


Similarly, property tax elasticity is most regressive at 
the bottom end of the distribution. This is related to 
the similarity in home values (and property taxes) 
across the three lowest income groups combined with 
large proportionate changes in income from one group 
to the next. 


Property taxes and family income inequality 


One premise underlying the progressive income tax 
system is that it reduces inequality in the distribution of 
income among families. Thus high-income families pay 
a greater proportion of income in taxes, and the after- 
tax income distribution is more equal than the pre-tax 
distribution. For example, families with incomes of 
$100,000 and over accounted for 13.9% of all 
homeowning families but received 33.0% of total 
income and paid 44.3% of total federal and provincial 
income tax in 1998. At the other extreme, families 
with incomes under $20,000 constituted 9.8% of 
homeowning families, received 2.1% of total income, 
and paid 0.4% of income tax. 


The Gini coefficient is a standard measure of inequal- 
ity. Higher coefficients indicate more inequality, lower 
coefficients signal more equal distributions. The meas- 
ute varies from (0 (everyone has the same income) to 1 


Property taxes 


(one family has all the income). Among homeowning 
families, the Gini dropped from a pre-tax 0.362 to a 
post-tax 0.321, indicating that income taxes reduced 
inequality in family incomes by about 11% (Table 3). 


Since property taxes are regressive, they have the 
opposite effect on the Gini coefficient—they raise 
inequality. Considering the effect of property taxes 
alone, the Gini coefficient rose from 0.362 pre-tax to 
0.369 after. Similarly, with property taxes netted out 
after income taxes, the 0.321 post-income tax Gini 
rose to 0.329. The effect of property taxes somewhat 
negates the effect of income taxes in reducing the 
income inequality.” The reduction of 11% in income 
inequality by income taxes reversed to 9% after prop- 
erty taxes were taken out of post-income-tax 
family incomes. However, not all families are equally 


affected. 


Table 3: Gini coefficients of family income 


Gini coefficient Gini index 

Total income 0.362 100.0 

Minus property taxes 0.369 101.9 

Minus income taxes 0.321 88.7 

Minus both taxes 0.329 90.9 
Income taxes 0.547 
Property taxes 0.361 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


Property taxes among low-income and 
elderly families 


The elderly and those in low income are the groups 
most frequently cited as burdened by property taxes. 
Homeowning families below the low-income cutoff 
(LICO), both elderly and non-elderly, paid property 
taxes that were, on average, higher than their income 
tax bills (Table 4). Property taxes equalled 12% of the 
income of elderly low-income families and 11% of 
the income of other low-income families. The average 
property tax bills of both differed little (maximum of 
$350) from those of homeowning families above the 
LICO. In contrast, families above the LICO paid 
income tax at rates four to five times higher than be- 
low-LICO families (with the absolute differences in 
dollar amounts higher by a factor of at least 17). 
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Data source and definitions 
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The analysis is based on the Survey of Financial Se- 
curity (SFS), conducted between May and July 1999. The 
sample contained 23,000 dwellings from the 10 provinces. 
Excluded were persons living on Indian reserves, mem- 
bers of the armed forces, and those living in institutions 
such as prisons, hospitals, and homes for seniors. The 
SFS interview questionnaire (Catalogue no. 13FO026MIE-— 
01001) is available free on the Statistics Canada Web site 
at www.statcan.ca/cgi-bin/downpub/research.cgi. For 
more details about the sample, response rates, handling 
of missing data, weighting, and so forth, see The assets 
and debts of Canadians: An overview of the results of the 
Survey of Financial Security (Catalogue no. 13-595-XIE). 


The survey collected socio-demographic and labour force 
characteristics of persons aged 15 years and over, and 
the assets and debts of their families as of the time of the 
survey. Income for 1998 was compiled from 
authorized linkage to tax records or collected in person. 
Collection was by personal interview, although respond- 
ents could also complete the questionnaire themselves. 
Financial data were sought from the family member most 
knowledgeable about the family’s finances. Proxy response 
was accepted. 


The survey also asked about major on-going expenses 
associated with the principal residence: mortgage 
payments, property taxes (including school taxes, if paid 
separately), rent, electricity, water, and other services. 
Rent was not apportioned to property tax, utility charges, 
or landlord’s share. Although expenses could be reported 
as a monthly or quarterly average, the data were proc- 
essed and compiled on an annual basis. 


Since missing property tax data were not imputed, 
homeowning families who did not report property taxes 
paid in 1998 were excluded from the sample. Thus the 
analysis is based on a sample of 9,769 or an estimated 
6,889,000 homeowning families. Survey data are subject 
to sampling and non-sampling errors, especially for prov- 
inces with relatively smaller samples. Therefore, interpro- 
vincial comparisons should be made with caution. 


The SFS estimate of property taxes paid in 1998 was 
$12.6 billion compared with $18.3 billion published by the 
Public Institutions Division (PID) of Statistics Canada 
(Statistics Canada 2003). The PID data for 1998 are based 
on a census of municipalities obtained from provincial 
departments of municipal affairs. (Data for more recent 
years are based on a sample survey.) One would expect 
a larger estimate from the administrative data simply 
because of differences in coverage. While the SFS 
covers only taxes paid on owner-occupied dwellings, the 
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administrative data also include taxes paid on rented and 
vacant dwellings. In addition, the administrative data cover 
all property taxes collected—commercial and industrial as 
well as residential. The relationship between the SFS and 
PID is in the expected direction, but determining if the size 
of the difference is appropriate would require substantial 
further study. 


Family: Refers to economic families and unattached 
individuals. An economic family is a group of persons 
sharing a common dwelling and related by blood, marriage 
(including common law) or adoption. An unattached indi- 
vidual is a person living alone or with unrelated persons. 


Elderly family: A family with a major income recipient aged 
65 or over. 


Major income recipient: The person in the family with 
the highest income before tax. If two persons had 
exactly the same income, the older one was treated as 
the major income recipient. 


Pre-tax family income: Sum of incomes received by the 
six oldest family members aged 15 and over during the 
calendar year 1998 from all sources: wages and salaries, 
net income from farm and non-farm self employment, 
investment income (interest earned, dividends, net rental 
income, etc.), government transfers (Employment Insur- 
ance benefits, Old Age Security, child benefits, Canada/ 
Quebec Pension Plan benefits, social assistance, etc.), 
retirement pension income, and alimony. Excluded are in- 
come in kind, tax refunds, and inheritances. 


Low-income family: Families are classified using the 
after-tax low-income cutoffs for 1998 published by 
Statistics Canada. For more details, see Income in 
Canada, 1998 (Catalogue no. 75-202-XPE). 


Income tax paid: Sum of federal and provincial income 
tax paid during the calendar year 1998 by all family 
members. 


Market value of owner-occupied home: Market value 
at the time of the survey and as reported by the family 
member most knowledgeable about the family finances. 
It is not an assessed value, which is usually less than the 
market value. 


Gini coefficient: Used as a measure of inequality in the 
distribution of income, the Gini coefficient lies between 0 
(no inequality) and one (total inequality—that is, one family 
has all the income). Thus, the closer this coefficient is to 
1.0, the greater the inequality in the distribution of 
incomes among families. 
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Table 4: Family income, property taxes, financial assets, 
and home equity by type of family 


Pre-tax Property 
income tax 
(1) (PT) 


Income 
tax cial in 
(IT) assets* 


Finan- Equity Ratio 


home* (PT/I) (IT/I) 


Non-elderly 


Low-income 14,040 1,520 
Non-low-income 72,940 1,870 
Elderly 

Low-income 13,360 1,560 
Non-low-income 42,740 1,780 
All families 63,640 1,830 
Low-income 13,930 1,530 
Non-low-income 66,650 1,850 


16,110 


13,560 


14,340 


820 47,580 91,130 Ole Bas 
93,650 103,830 AiO 22x 

450 78,630 132,080 isi V3.4 
7,610 148,920 134,160 4.2 17.8 
102,170 109,450 20 sge 43 

750 52,840 98,060 PW Map! 
105,160 110,140 Pgs) SES 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


* 


Chequing/savings accounts in financial institutions, term deposits, Canada Savings 


Bonds, other bonds, stocks, mutual funds, shares in privately held companies, RRSPs, 
RRIFs, RESPs, RHOSPs, DPSPs, treasury bills, loans to others, mortgages, and other 


financial investments. 


** Market value of home less outstanding mortgages. 


On average, homeowning fami- 
lies—even those below the LICO— 
had significant assets in 1999 
compared with the size of their 
property tax bill. Regardless of in- 
come, elderly homeowners held 
similar equity in their houses 
($132,000 to $134,000). Moreover, 
elderly families above the LICO 
held an average $149,000 in finan- 
cial assets,° while those below 


averaged $79,000.’ 


Summary 


Property taxes make up a relatively 
small component of the tax bills of 
most Canadian families. On aver- 
age, homeowners paid 2.9% of 
their family income for property 
taxes in 1998, compared with 
21.3% in income taxes. 


Quebec homeowners faced the 
highest tax burden, paying 24.5% 
of income for income taxes and 


3.4% for property taxes. Along 
with Manitoba, Quebec had the 
highest tax rate with respect to the 
estimated value of the home, at 
1.9%. Saskatchewan followed 
closely at 1.8%, while all other 
provinces had rates of 1.2% or 
lower. 


Although property taxes are gen- 
erally manageable for most fami- 
lies, about 1 in 15 paid 10% or 
more of their income in property 
taxes. This figure rose to 1 in 11 in 
Quebec, and was also relatively 
high in Ontario and Manitoba. 


Income taxes and property taxes 
differ in their relationship to family 
income. Under Canada’s income 
tax system, higher-income families 
pay higher rates of income tax—a 
progressive tax structure. Although 
property taxes are proportionate 
with respect to property values 
across income classes, low-income 


Property taxes 


families spend a higher proportion 
of their income on property taxes 
than do higher-income families. 
Property taxes are therefore regres- 
sive with respect to family income. 


The progressive nature of income 
taxes and regressive nature of 
property taxes are evident through- 
out the income distribution, but the 
steepest gradient for both types of 
taxes is at the lower end of the 
income distribution. 


The redistributive nature of income 
taxes lowers a standard measure of 
inequality (the Gini coefficient) by 
about 11%. However, property 
taxes work in the opposite direc- 
tion, increasing the post-income tax 
measute by almost 2%. 


Although discussions about prop- 
erty tax effects frequently focus on 
the elderly, data show that low- 
income families—young or old— 
pay relatively high proportions of 
their incomes in property taxes. 
However, elderly homeowners 
have relatively high levels of home 
equity and financial resources, par- 
ticularly compared with elderly 
renters. 


H Notes 


1 The role of the province in local 
decision making is described in Bird 
and Slack (1993) as follows: 


... Since the British North America 
Act was first implemented, the prov- 
inces have had the exclusive right 
to create or disband municipal 
corporations. The provinces also de- 
termine the powers and responsibi- 
lities of their constituent 
municipalities, and hence their 
expenditure requirements. They also 
dictate which revenue sources are 
available to finance these expendi- 
tures. [For example, some provinces 
delegate primary and secondary 
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Property taxes 


school funding to municipalities, while others fund 
schools from provincial revenues.] Municipalities can only 
undertake those functions assigned to them by the 
provinces, 


In each province, there is generally a provincial statute 
governing various aspects of municipalities. ... (p. 13) 


2 The term ‘property’ as used in this article refers to an 
owner-occupied home or farm; property owned but used for 
rental or business purposes is excluded. 


3 Non-residential properties include multi-unit apartments, 
retail stores, office towers, parking lots, farms and managed 
forests, vacant land, pipelines, and industrial complexes. 


4 Elasticities shown in Chart B are based on pre-tax family 
incomes. However, use of after-tax family incomes (out of 
which property taxes ate paid) would have resulted in 
fractionally smaller elasticities but would not have changed 
the outcome of the analysis. 


5 Several provinces offer property tax rebates for lower 
income homeowners through the income tax system. How- 
ever, a separate analysis of Ontario and Manitoba—two 
provinces with such rebate programs—indicate that the net 
effect of income and property taxes was a smaller drop in 
inequality than was observed at the national level and in the 
remaining provinces. So any progressive effect associated 
with rebates is likely small. A more thorough assessment of 
this issue would require detailed income tax information on 
all provincial rebate programs. 


6 Financial assets include savings accounts, term deposits, 
bonds, mutual funds, equity shares, registered savings/ 
retirement income plans, loans, mortgages, and other finan- 
cial investments. 


7 In contrast, elderly renters had much lower average 
financial assets—$57,900 for non-LICO families and just 
$11,200 for LICO families—and, of course, no home equity 
(data not shown). 
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Information technology 


workers 


Roman Habtu 


MAIL, THE INTERNET and 
liad surfing the Web have 

become as integral to our 
daily work lives as the telephone. 
Yet these technologies barely 
existed a decade ago. The rapid 
growth of the information, com- 
munication and technology indus- 
try in the 1990s created a surge in 
demand for people skilled in 
computer specialties. As demand 
grew, so did supply. Information 
technology (IT) occupations 
became an attractive profession for 
people planning or changing their 
career. The 2001 Census collected 
the first information about these 
new occupations using the National 
Occupational Classification for 
Statistics, 2001 (see Data source and 
definitions). While some of these oc- 
cupations may have existed prior to 
the 1996 Census, the number of 
jobs within each occupation was not 
large enough to warrant a separate 
occupational code. 


Except for anecdotal evidence, lit- 
tle is known about the people who 
design, produce, and service the 
technology we use every day. Who 
works in these occupations? What 
is their education? How many 
women are there? Or immigrants? 
Do workers in these occupations 


Roman Habtu, formerly of the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis 
Division, ts now with Human Resources 
Development Canada. She can be reached 
at (819) 997-5091 or roman.habtu 
@bhrde-drhe.ge.ca. 


Table 1: Labour force activity, experienced labour force* 
— 


Labour force 


a 


All occupations 

All occupations other than 
natural and applied sciences 

Natural and applied sciences 


IT occupations 

Computer engineers (except 
software engineers) 

Information systems analysts 
and consultants 

Database analysts and data 
administrators 

Software engineers 

Computer programmers and 
interactive media developers 

Web designers and developers 

Computer and network operators 
and web technicians 

User support technicians 

Systems testing technicians 


000 
15,576.6 


14,572.8 
1,003.8 


406.7 


Unemploy- 

Employed ment rate 

% 000 % % 
100.0 14,695.1 100.0 5.7 
93:6 43, 738:0 93.5 ff 
6.4 957e1 Gro: 4.7 
2.6 387.5 2.6 4.7 
6.9 26.8 6.9 4.1 
PAG) 72 103.1 26.6 Bie) 
BE 13.6 EO 4.0 
6.6 25.9 ur 3.9 
25a 96.6 24.9 5.4 
2) (DP Det 8.4 
dine 45.8 {iets 4.9 
22 47.0 eA 7 
Aa 6.6 AT 6.4 


Source: Census of Canada, 2001 


* Those employed in the week prior to census enumeration day, or unemployed and last 


worked in 2000 or 2001. 


prefer self-employment? Do they 
work longer hours, and how much 
do they earn? In which industries, 
provinces and urban centres are 
they concentrated? 


IT almost 3% of total 
employment 


Over 387,000 people worked in 
occupations related to information 
technology in 2001 (Table 1). This 
number represented almost 3% of 
all employed Canadians in 2001, 


and 40% of those employed in 
natural and applied sciences and 
related occupations. 


Three-quarters of these workers 
were employed in four of the nine 
occupations examined: information 
systems analysts and consultants, 
computer programmers, user sup- 
port technicians, and computer and 
network operators and web tech- 
nicians. Computer and software 
engineers constituted half of those 
remaining. 
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Almost 90% of IT workers were employees in 2001, 
as wete workers in all occupations (88%). However, 
this percentage masks differences within some IT 
occupations. For example, more than one in four web 
designers were self-employed. 


Finding work seemed to present few problems. At 
4.7%, the unemployment rate for IT workers was 
significantly lower than the overall rate (7.4%); it was 
also lower than the rate for occupations other than 
natural and applied sciences (5.7%).' This reflects the 
favourable labour market for most high-technology 
workers during this period. 


IT attractive to the young and educated 


Younger entrants into the labour market were attracted 
to new occupations in information technology. In 
2001, the average age of workers in these occupations 
was 36 compared with 39 for all occupations and 38 
for natural and applied sciences and related occupa- 
tions (Table 2). Specific occupations had even younger 
age profiles. For example, nearly 7 in 10 web design- 
ers were under 34 with an average age of 32. 


A higher proportion of IT specialists (44%) had at least 
a bachelor’s degree compared with those in natural 
and applied sciences and related occupations (41%). 
This is more than double the proportion in the 
employed population (20%). Most specialized in fields 
of study related to applied sciences, engineering and 
mathematics (72%)—similar to the overall natural and 
applied sciences occupation group where three-quar- 
ters of all workers specialized in these fields. 


Earnings and hours 


Only one in seven employed workers in 2001 earned 
$60,000 or more. By contrast, more than one in four 
IT specialists enjoyed such earnings, as did those in 
natural and applied science occupations. Furthermore, 
while more thanrconen dm three otmthes total 
employed earned less than $20,000, the proportion 
was only one in six among IT specialists. Median earn- 
ings were also above the national average, indicating 
high returns to this highly educated group. 


Part-time work was less prevalent among IT special- 
ists—6% versus 18% overall. This was also the case 
among workers in the natural and applied 
sciences and related occupations. 


Table 2: Characteristics of employed workers 


All IT occu- 
occupations Sciences pations 
‘000 
Total 14,695.1 957.1 387.5 
Average age (years) 39 38 36 
% 
Both sexes 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Men Sed 78.6 SEO 
Women 46.9 Pine 27.0 
Immigrant status 
Canadian-born 79.7 Zeal 67.6 
Immigrant 19.9 OL Siko 
Non-permanent resident 0.5 Ov 0.8 
Education 
High school or less 35.0 (oh) 6.7 
Postsecondary 45.4 SUES 49.3 
Bachelor’s degree 19.6 41.0 44.1 
Province 
Newfoundland and Labrador eS qe One 
Prince Edward Island 0.4 0.3 ORS 
Nova Scotia Pais Dae 1.6 
New Brunswick Dh 4) 7 ES 
Quebec Ore Dove Dalat 
Ontario 38.9 42.2 50.0 
Manitoba Cai 2a aS 
Saskatchewan Bas 220 AS 
Alberta 10.9 11.9 9.2 
British Columbia 12.8 q\/22 TAO 
Yukon, Northwest Territories 
and Nunavut ORS 0.3 0.1 
Region 
Urban 80.5 87.9 92.7 
Rural 19.5 W224. (eS 
Work status 
Part-time* 18.1 5.9 6.1 
Full-time 81.9 94.1 93.9 
50 hours or more PRET 18.0 14.5 
Employees 87.6 89.8 89.3 
Self-employed” 1/254 10.2 TOG 
Average hours worked 39 41 40 
Income 
Under $20,000 35.4 16.4 16.9 
$20,000 - $39,999 Syn 24.7 24.1 
$40,000 - $59,999 18.8 29.6 29.6 
$60,000 and over 13.8 29.2 29.4 
Median earnings ($) 28,000 44,900 45,500 
Industry 
Manufacturing 13.8 17.8 9.8 
Information and culture 2 5.8 Aled 
Professional, scientific and 
technical services 6.4 Silin7 40.9 
Public administration 5.9 10.6 8.8 
All other industries Hi 34 29.0 


Source: Census of Canada, 2001 
* Less than 30 hours. 
** Incorporated and unincorporated. 
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Working longer hours is linked with higher earnings, 
and is largely associated with those with more educa- 
tion (Morissette, Myles and Picot 1993). In 2001, more 
than one in five employed workers in Canada put in 
50 hours or more per week. Given their level of edu- 
cation, one might expect an even higher proportion 
of IT specialists to put in such long hours. However, 
only one in seven worked 50 hours or mote, a pro- 
portion also lower than in natural and applied science 
occupations. These proportions partly reflect the 
downturn in demand for IT workers during this 
period.* The exception was web designers, 20% of 
whom worked long hours. Average hours worked 
differed little between all the employed, those in natu- 
ral and applied sciences, and those in information 
technology. 


IT specialists concentrated in Ontario and in 
four industries 


Seven in 10 IT specialists worked in just four indus- 
tries—one in four in professional, scientific and tech- 
nical services alone. Information and culture, 
another high-tech industry, accounted for 12%; manu- 
facturing, 10%; and public administration, 9%. The 
latter two likely produced and used high-technology 
services. By contrast, only one in three of all workers 
worked in these four industries. 


Information technology workers 


LAT Ra STE NS US SE GRE OT TS 


Chart A: Half of IT specialists worked in 
Ontario. 


|) All occupations 


WS IT occupations 
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and territories 
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Source: Census of Canada, 2001 


Ontario employed one in every two IT specialists in 
Canada in 2001, substantially higher than its share of 
all employed (Chart A). Quebec had the second high- 
est proportion (22%), followed by British Columbia 
(11%) and Alberta (9%). The remaining provinces and 
territories employed less than 1 in 10. 


i TN Se EE SO I BO aS NG RENE OSE LATE eee eae ee 


Chart B: Two-thirds of IT specialists were 


..With the highest concentration in 


located in five metropolitan areas... Ottawa-Gatineau. 
% % 
60 ae 
: {] All occupations 8 | eee 
50 - ee | 
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{ | Bian é | fae at 
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Source: Census of Canada, 2001 
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IT. specialists were more concentrated in urban areas 
(93%) than workers overall (81%). Two-thirds were 
employed in five metropolitan areas: Toronto, 
Montréal, Ottawa-Gatineau, Vancouver and Calgary 
(Chart B). The proportion of IT specialists in this group 
of top five urban centres was almost three times 
greater than in all other urban centres combined. The 
highest concentration, over 8%, was in Ottawa- 
Gatineau. The lower incidence in Toronto and 
Montréal reflects their much larger workforces. 


Women making inroads 


Occupations in information technology were domi- 
nated by men (73%). Although this proportion was 
more than in all occupations (53%), it was still signifi- 
cantly less than for the natural and applied sciences as 
a whole (79%) (Table 3). Over a quarter of IT work- 
ers in 2001 were women. The three with the greatest 
representation of women were database analysts and 
data administrators (42%), systems testing technicians 
(41%), and web designers and developers (33%) 
(Chart C). 


Women in IT occupations had higher than average lev- 
els of education. Two in every five held a bachelor’s 
degree or higher, compared with one in five of all 
employed women. More than half had specialized in 


Chart C: Two in five database analysts in 2001 
were women. 


[ 

fa VAS eRe Rea 
Web designers | 
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Systems testing | 
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Source: Census of Canada, 2001 


applied sciences, engineering and mathematics, com- 
pared with less than 1 in 10 of all employed women, 
suggesting that women have made headway into non- 
traditional fields of study. 


Although women made inroads into IT occupations, 
they had lower median earnings, even though more 
than 9 in 10 worked full time in 2001 compared with 
only three-quarters of employed women overall 
(Table 4). For example, women employed as data- 
base analysts had median earnings of $38,900 in 2000 
compared with $50,100 for men.* Earnings differences 
may be associated with the slightly lower proportion 
of women working full time and lower returns to 
postsecondary education below a bachelor’s degree. 
As in other IT specialties, a high proportion of women 
employed as database analysts worked full time (90%); 
however, this was lower than the proportion of men 
(96%). Furthermore, fewer women in this occupation 
(43%) had a bachelor’s degree or higher compared 
with men (52%). 


In contrast, median earnings for women employed as 
systems testing technicians ($40,000) and web design- 
ets ($29,100) were above those of men. This may in 
part be due to women’s higher educational attainment 
in both these occupations, as well as to the high 
proportion working full time (particularly for systems 
testing technicians). However, women’s earnings in 
both occupations were lower than the median for 
women in all IT specialties ($41,100). Web designers also 
had the lowest median earnings among all IT special- 
ists and experienced the highest unemployment rate. 


Contribution of immigrants 


In 2001, proportionately more immigrants worked in 
IT occupations (32%) than in all occupations (20%) 
(Chart D), and even more than in the natural and 
applied sciences and related occupations (27%). 
Immigrants made up nearly half of software engineers, 
40% of computer engineers, and more than one-third 
of Computer programmers (Chart E). Furthermore, 
their representation in every IT occupation was above 
their overall average (20%). 


Nearly half the immigrants working in IT occupations 
came in the 1990s (49%)—31% in the second half of 
the decade, a period coinciding with the high-technol- 
ogy boom (Chart F). For example, more than 6 in 10 
immigrants employed as software engineers arrived in 
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Table 3: Personal characteristics of IT specialists 
eee 


Immigrant 
Both Average BA or 
Total Women sexes Women age above 
ee en 
000 % % % years % 
All occupations 14,695.1 46.9 19.9 45.9 39 19.6 
Natural and applied sciences 
and related occupations Som 21.4 if 22 21.4 38 41.0 
Professional 525.4 2272 SZ DP 38 60.1 
Technical 431.7 ZA0)s' 22 19.9 38 lias 
IT occupations 387.5 27.0 Silo: 26.5 36 44.1 
Professional 
Computer engineers (except 
software) 26.8 14.4 39.5 14.4 Sia 59.4 
Information systems analysts 
and consultants 103.1 See 29.0 29.1 39 47.5 
Database analysts and data 
administrators 13.6 41.5 30.6 40.1 38 48.3 
Software engineers 25.9 life 47.1 PAO) 35 76.0 
Computer programmers and 
interactive media developers 96.6 (Ef 36.6 27.8 34 50.1 
Web designers and developers 22.2 $58)5 24.6 34.4 OZ 38.1 
Technical 
Computer and network operators 
and web technicians 45.8 LD) 2 25.0 De 36 22.9 
User support technicians 47.0 SO Zon Zone OS 21.8 
Systems testing technicians 6.6 40.7 35.6 47.5 35 SH 


Source: Census of Canada, 2001 


Chart D: IT occupations employed 
higher than average proportions of men 
and immigrants. 
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Canada between 1996 and 2001. 
These figures suggest that the 1997 
policy to facilitate the entry of 
immigrants into Canada to work in 
this field did indeed have the 
desired effect.’ 


Software engineers had the highest 
median earnings ($59,900) of all IT 
workers, and close to one-third 
earned at least $75,000 in 2000. 


Immigrant women constituted 
more than 8% of IT workers. 
While they were the least repre- 
sented group, their proportion in 
IT occupations was comparable 
with that in all occupations (9%). 


Their presence in IT occupations 
was also similar to that of women 
in the total population. Nearly one 
in two immigrants working as sys- 
tems testing technicians in 2001 
were women, as were two in five 
database analysts, and one in three 
web designers. 


Chart E: Nearly half of software engineers in 
2001 were immigrants. 
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Table 4: Employment characteristics of IT specialists 


Median earnings Full-time work 
Sat LOPE TS ee Earn EERE Work 50 
Both sexes Men Women  $75,000+ Men Women hours+ 
$ % 

All occupations 28,000 34,000 22,400 6.8 88.4 74.4 21.7 
Natural and applied sciences and 

related occupations 44,900 47,000 37,100 14.6 94.8 91.5 18.0 

Professional 50,100 52,700 42,100 20.0 95.2 91.8 18.8 

Technical 39,400 40,300 31,500 8.0 94.3 91.1 16.9 
IT occupations 45,500 47,100 41,100 14.4 94.6 91.9 14.5 
Professional 
Computer engineers (except software) 57,200 59,900 46,000 Dine, 97.4 94.5 19.4 
Information systems analysts and consultants 52,000 54,400 48,900 19.3 94.6 93.3 Sas: 
Database analysts and data administrators 45,000 50,100 38,900 12.8 95.6 90.2 10.7 
Software engineers 59,900 60,100 50,200 3A1L5 O73 94.2 iets 
Computer programmers and interactive 

media developers 43,900 44,900 40,100 eles 95.2 92.7 fost 
Web designers and developers 28,400 28,000 29,100 2 86.8 80.7 20.3 
Technical 
Computer and network operators and 

web technicians 39,400 40,200 35,000 6.6 93.7 90.7 14.7 
User support technicians 34,900 35,000 33,400 5:8 OSE, 92.9 9.7 
Systems testing technicians 39,900 39,200 40,000 8.9 94.5 94.0 Om 


Source: Census of Canada, 2001 


educated. On average, IT specialists in 2001 earned 


Chart F: The majority of immigrants in IT higher employment income and did not work longer 
occupations arrived in the 1990s. hours; fewer were self-employed. 


Women made up over one-quarter of IT specialists— 
4 in 10 database analysts and one-third of web design- 
ers. These were, however, relatively low-earning 
| occupations. Web designers and developers, for 
| example, worked relatively longer hours and had lower 
| median earnings compared with other IT occupations. 


IT occupations | 


Other occupations | 
| 


Recent immigrants were highly represented in IT 
occupations. Nearly half of software engineers were 
RE cE 5. ee re a immigrants, and the majority of them arrived in the 
. au $0 68 80 100 second half of the 1990s. 


% 
Source: Census of Canada, 2001 B Notes 


1 The rate is the same for all occupations (experienced 
labour force) and differs from the higher rate for the labour 


Summary force (7.4%) because it excludes first-time job seekers as well 
as those who were out of the labour force in 2000 and 2001 
Information technology occupations accounted for (inexperienced labour force). 


neatly 3% of total employment in Canada in 2001. 
Workers in this field are relatively young and highly 
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In the 2001 Census, occupations were classified for 
the first time according to the National Occupational 
Classification for Statistics. 


The classification included nine new occupations related 
to information technology, under the major group ‘Natural 
and applied sciences and related occupations.’ 


C Natural and applied sciences and related occupations 


CO Professional occupations in natural and 
applied sciences 
C04 Other engineers 
C047 Computer engineers (except soft- 
ware engineers) 


C07 Computer and information systems 

| professionals 

| C071 Information systems analysts and 
consultants 

C072 Database analysts and data 
administrators 

C073 Software engineers 

C074 Computer programmers and inter- 
active media developers 

C075 Web designers and developers 


C1 Technical occupations related to natural and 
applied sciences 
C18 Technical occupations in computer and 
information systems 
C181 Computer and network operators 
and web technicians 
C182 User support technicians 
C183 Systems testing technicians 


Labour force activity in the census is defined as 
follows: 


Labour force: the employed and unemployed 


Employed: those who worked in the reference week 
(the week prior to census enumeration day) or were 
absent from work for various reasons 


Unemployed: those who looked for work in the refer- 
ence week, were on temporary layoff, or had a job 
starting in four weeks or less 


_ Experienced labour force: employed or unemployed 
| but last worked in 2000 or 2001 


Inexperienced labour force: those who last worked 
prior to 2000 or never worked 
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Information technology workers 


2 A recent study showed that hours worked fell by more 
(-8.6%) than employment (-5.4%) in the computer and 
telecommunications (CT) sector between the last quarters of 
2000 and 2001 (Bowlby and Langlois 2002). By contrast, 
workers in knowledge-based workplaces were working above 
average hours in the late 1990s (Drolet and Morissette 2002). 


3 For more detailed discussion of the high-technology 
sector, see Bowlby and Langlois 2002. 


4 Income information collected in the 2001 Census was 
based on the reference year 2000. 


5 In response to skill shortages in the software industry, 
the federal government introduced a pilot project in 1997 to 
facilitate the entry of immigrants with skills in software 
development. Known as the Software Development Worker 
Pilot Program, the pilot was aimed at filling positions for 
which there were no qualified Canadian citizens or perma- 
nent residents. The seven occupations identified were senior 
animation effects editor, embedded systems software 
designer, MIS software designer, multimedia software devel- 
oper, software developer services, software products devel- 
oper, and telecommunications software designer. More 
information on the program is available on the Citizenship 
and Immigration Canada Web site at www.cic.gc.ca/english/ 
press/98/9869-pre.html (accessed July 15, 2003). 
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Sources of workplace stress 


Cara Wilhams 


N EMPLOYEE SITS AT HER DESK with numerous 

unread e-mail messages in her inbox, phone 

ringing, and a report to complete for the next 
morning. The demands of the job are making her anx- 
ious. At a nearby construction site, workers fear layoff 
as winter approaches. On the other side of town, a 
warehouse has begun using a computer-based inven- 
tory control system, and the staff are nervous about 
learning how to use it. These are just a few examples 
of sources of stress in the work environment. 


Issues surrounding stress are continually in the media. 
Books on how to alleviate or live with stress are often 
bestsellers. But what is workplace stress? The Cana- 
dian Centre for Occupational Health and Safety 
defines workplace stress as the harmful physical and 
emotional responses that can happen when there is 
conflict between job demands on the employee and 
the amount of control an employee has over meeting 
these demands. 


Work, family or other issues, alone or in combination, 
can lead to stress. While some stress is normal, research 
has shown that it can lead to the development of 
chronic conditions within a few years (Statistics Canada 
2001). Other studies have shown that workers in high- 
strain jobs have higher rates of a wide variety of dis- 
eases than their counterparts in low-strain jobs (Wilkins 
and Beaudet 1998). 


The costs of workplace stress are not limited to those 
who experience the stress. The Journal of Occupa- 
tional and Environmental Medicine reports that health- 
care expenditures are nearly 50% greater for workers 
who report high levels of stress.' Prolonged stress can 
be costly to employers since it can result in increased 
absenteeism or a decline in productivity. For example, 


Cara Wilhams is with the Labour and Household Surveys 


Analysis Divison. She can be reached at (613) 951-6972 or 
cara.williams(@statcan.ca. 


the 1990 Health Promotion Survey showed that 
absenteeism rose for employees who were concerned 
about interpersonal relations, job control, management 
practices, or safety. Additionally, the Canadian Policy 
Research Networks has estimated that stress-related 


absences cost employers about $3.5 billion each year 
(Duxbury and Higgins 2001). 


The causes of stress are varied. In general, job stress is 
a result of the interaction between the worker and the 
conditions of work (NIOSH 1999). Perhaps the most 
commonly cited cause is a lack of time or an excessive 
workload (Chart). Lack of time may stem from 
responsibilities at home, at work, or a combination of 
both. But other triggers (or stressors) are possible. 
Working too much, fear of accident or injury, poor 
interpersonal relationships with co-workers or super- 
visors, or the threat of layoff or job loss can all be 
sources of stress in the work environment. 


Chart: Triggers of workplace stress were similar 
in 1994 and 2000. 


Too many demands/hours | oe 


Poor interpersonal 
relations 


Risk of accident/injury 


pr 
Threat of layoff/job loss 


Having to learn | 


Other [ome | 


0 10 20 30 40 


Source: General Social Survey 
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The General Social Survey (GSS) is an annual tel- 
ephone survey covering the population 15 and over living 
in private residences in the 10 provinces. Data are col- 
lected from January to December. For the 2000 survey 
on access to and use of information technologies, the 
sample was about 25,000. 


Questions on work environment stress triggers were 
asked only of those individuals who had worked some- 
time in the last 12 months. This resulted in a weighted 
count of about 16.9 million respondents 15 and older who 
had worked at some point in the previous 12 months. 


Full-time workers are those who usually work 30 or 


' more hours per week. 


Part-time workers are those who usually work less than 
30 hours per week. 


Shift workers are those who do not have a regular 


| daytime schedule. 


Work stress questions 


_ Has the following thing in your work environment caused 
| you excess worry or stress in the past 12 months: 


_ *¢ too many demands or too many hours? 
© risk of accident or injury? 


| © poor interpersonal relations 


© threat of layoff or job loss? 


* having to learn new computer skills? 
e anything else? 


| The 1994 GSS on education, work and retirement had 
_ about 12,000 respondents. Respondents were asked 


about their work stress if they held a job at the time of 
the survey. This resulted in a weighted count of about 


_ 8.9 million respondents 15 and older who held a job at 


the time of the survey. 


| The workplace stress questions in 1994 were the same 


as in 2000, excluding the question that asked if respond- 


_ ents felt excess worry or stress in the past 12 months 


as a result of having to learn new computer skills. 


The 1999 Workplace and Employee Survey (WES) was 


_ used to determine the percentage of employees with 
_ access to an employee assistance program. WES con- 


sists of two components: a workplace survey that aims 


_ to shed light on the relationships between competitive- 


ness, innovation, technology use, and human resource 


_ Management; and an employee survey that investigates 
technology use, training, job stability and earnings. 


The reference period for WES was mainly the 12 months 
ending March 1999. The target population for the 
employer component is defined as all business locations 
with paid employees operating in Canada excluding Yukon, 
the Northwest Territories, and Nunavut. Also excluded 


| are employers operating in crop and animal production; 


fishing, hunting, trapping; private households; and public 
administration. Just over 6,000 workplaces and about 
24,000 employees responded to the survey. 
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The 1994 and 2000 General Social Surveys (see Data 
sources and definitions) looked at some of the triggers of 
workplace stress among employed Canadians. With 
particular focus on the more recent period, this article 
highlights some of the differences between the self- 
employed and employees, full-time and part-time 
employees, and occupation groups. It also examines 
whether certain demographic characteristics are asso- 
ciated with work environment stress triggers. 


Workers less worried about layoffs in 2000 


In both 1994 and 2000, 34% of working Canadians 
cited too many demands or too many hours as the 
most common source of workplace stress. However, 
for various reasons, workplace stressors can change 
over time. For example, individuals may be more likely 
to cite certain triggers during times of economic con- 
traction than during times of expansion. The GSS sup- 
ports this idea. In 2000, when the economy was 
expanding and jobs were plentiful, only 13% of work- 
ers cited fear of job loss or layoff. Conversely, in 1994, 
with the economy emerging from a prolonged reces- 
sion and the unemployment rate hovering around 10%, 
many Canadians were uncertain about their job secu- 
rity. This was undoubtedly a main reason why 22% of 
employees stated that fear of layoff or job loss was a 
source of workplace stress. 


Hours/demands most common source of 
workplace stress 


Heavy workloads and long hours can infringe on time 
spent out of work. New technologies such as the 
Internet and e-mail have “permanently wired employ- 
ees to their jobs” (MacBride-King and Bachmann 
1999). Thus it is not surprising that too many demands 
or too many hours was the trigger of workplace stress 
cited most often by workers in 2000 (34%). In addi- 
tion, 15% cited poor interpersonal relations, and 13% 
cited risk of accident and injury. 


For some, new technologies can be a source of stress. 
As companies bring new technologies into the 
workplace, some people may feel threatened or ill at 
ease. This can be especially true for older workers or 
for workers in low-skill jobs. However, according to 
the 2000 GSS, only about 1 worker in 10 felt that hav- 
ing to learn new computer skills was a soutce of stress 
in the work environment. 


As mentioned, sources of stress in the workplace can 
change with economic conditions. In 2000, the 
economy was growing, unemployment was decreasing, 
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wages were increasing, and many firms were hiring. 
Nevertheless, 13% of workers felt stressed by the fear 
of job loss or layoff. This source of stress may be 
well-founded since more than 4 in 10 of these indi- 
viduals felt that it was somewhat likely or very likely 
that they would lose their job or be laid off sometime 
during the next year. 


The self-employed have different 
workplace stressors 


Many Canadians have turned to self-employment as 
an alternative to traditional employment.’ About 
2.8 million Canadians were their own boss at 
some time during 2000. Reasons for choosing self- 
employment vary from individual to individual. For 
example, some may be unable to find other work, 
while others may feel the entrepreneurial pull. What- 
ever the reason, self-employment offers a different 
work environment. 


But how does self-employment affect stress? Because 
self-employed individuals report only to themselves 
and have control over whom they work with, are they 
less likely than employees to feel stress as a result of 
poor interpersonal relations? Alternatively, because 
self-employed individuals rely on themselves, are they 
mote likely to feel stressed because of too many hours? 


Indeed, self-employed individuals were significantly less 
likely than employees to report poor interpersonal 
relationships (10% versus 16%), or fear of job loss 
(8% versus 14%) as a source of workplace stress. 
However, they were slightly more likely than employ- 
ees to feel stress as a result of too many hours or too 
many demands in their work environment (37% ver- 
sus 34%). 


Multiple workplace stressors for employees 


Individuals may experience stress in their work envi- 
ronment from more than a single source. While about 
26% of employees reported only one source and 16% 
reported two, more than 10% of employees cited three 
or more. This relatively high incidence of multiple 
stressors may be one of the reasons for the increasing 
popularity of employee assistance programs (see 
Dealing with workplace stress). 


Too many hours, too many demands: 
the universal plaint 


Man or woman, young or old, full or part time, day 
or night shift, blue or white collar, the most commonly 
cited source of workplace stress for employees in 2000 


Sources of workplace stress 


was too many demands or hours. That said, within 
these groups were differences in the likelihood of 
experiencing certain stress triggers. 


Full-time workers 


The vast majority of workers in Canada work full time. 
Of the 14 million employees’ aged 15 and older, more 
than 80% regularly worked 30 or more hours a week. 
Perhaps because they spent more time at paid work, 
full-time employees were significantly more likely than 
part-time workers to cite stress triggers such as fear of 
injury, layoff, working too many hours, poor inter- 
personal relationships, or having to learn new compu- 
ter skills (Table 1). Among full-time workers, almost 
half (47%) of those working long hours (over 40 hours 
pet week) felt stress from too many demands or too 
many hours in their work environment. 


Rotating shift workers more likely to worry 
about accidents at work 


Some research has shown that shift workers are more 
likely to have accidents or be injured on the job. 
Indeed, many of the worst industrial accidents have 
occurred in the early morning hours and are attributed 
to staff falling asleep or making bad decisions because 
of their substantial sleep deficit (Williams 2001). 


Even though many shift workers put in a typical 
8-hour day, the hours vary. So why are shift workers 
more prone to accident or injury? The answer is partly 
that they are unable to catch up on sleep. Some 
research has shown that night workers slept less dur- 
ing the day, and less deeply when asleep (Rosa and 
Colligan 1997). The accumulation of sleep debt can 
result in impaired judgment or delayed reaction time, 
which in turn can lead to accidents. Indeed, shift work- 
ers were mote likely than daytime workers to state 
that they had sleep problems. About one-quarter of 
those who worked a regular night shift and one-third 
of those who worked a split shift stated that they 
routinely had problems falling sleep, compared with 
14% of those with a regular daytime schedule. 


It is therefore not surprising that virtually all types of 
shift workers were more likely than daytime workers 
to worry about accident or injury on the job. Indeed, 
almost one-quarter of employees working a rotating 
shift worried about accident or injury compared with 
only 11% of daytime employees (Table 1). 
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Table 1: Workplace stressors by work schedule 


Having 

Too many Risk of Poor Threat of to learn 

demands/ accident/ interpersonal layoff/ computer 
Total hours injury relations job loss skills Other 

000 % 
All workers 16,782 34 13 15 13 11 6 
Self-employed 2,768 37 12 10 8 11 10 
Employees 14,014 34 1) 16 14 11 6 
Full-time 11,547 37 14 aig 15 12 6 
30 to 35 hours dgcoo 29 11 US 15 fli 6 
36 to 40 hours 6,085 30 14 17 16 12 6 
41 hours or more 3,608 47 16 18 13 13 6 
Part-time 2-20 20 S) 114 10 i 5 
1 to 15 hours 869 16 6 10 8 4e 4* 
16 to 29 hours 1,401 22 a 12 11 9 6 
Regular daytime 9,532 35 11 Ke 14 12 6 
Shift 

Rotating 1,834 35 24 20 16 11 5 
Regular evening or night 1,360 27 16 16 12 5 4 
Irregular/split 858 SD aT 16 ifs} 11 on 
Other/on call 294 21 18 Os 13e F gF 


Source: General Social Survey, 2000 
Note: Percentages will not add due to multiple responses. 


Although shift workers and daytime workers differed 
in their worry over accident and injury on the job, equal 
percentages (35%) cited too many demands or hours 
in the work environment as a stress trigger. The 
exceptions were workers with a regular evening or 
night schedule and those who worked other types of 
schedules (including on-call). These individuals were 
slightly less likely to feel that too many demands or 
too many hours were a soutce of stress (27% and 21% 
respectively). Perhaps their schedules allowed them to 
better balance home and work. For example, individu- 
als working a regular evening or night schedule may 
be at home during the day and able to meet their fam- 
ily or other responsibilities. 


Managers stressed over hours, 
primary workers worried about safety 


Regardless of occupation, the most commonly cited 
source of stress was too many demands or hours 
(Table 2). That said, however, the likelihood of citing 
various stress triggers varied somewhat by occupation. 
Managers and professionals*—particularly in health- 
related occupations—were significantly more likely to 
report too many demands or hours compared with 
workers in manufacturing, processing, primary, or 
trades occupations. 


Not surprisingly, because of the risk of infection from 
illness and disease coupled with long hours and irregular 
shifts, one-third of individuals in health-related occupa- 
tions felt that the risk of accident or injury was a source of 
workplace stress. These workers were also much more 
likely than employees in general to cite multiple sources 
(42% versus 26%). Individuals in trades, transport and 
primary occupations were four times as likely as 
managers and professionals to report risk of accident 
or injury. 


For many, computer technologies have changed the 
work environment. Certain occupations have been 
affected more than others. Professional occupations 
including those in the sciences, education, and health 
have the highest use of computers (86%) and primary 
occupations the lowest (24%) (Marshall 2001). This 
evolving technology requires constant skill upgrading, 
which many may find stressful. While only about 11% 
of employees overall felt stress as a result of having to 
learn computer skills, the percentage among employ- 
ees in social sciences or education-related occupations 
was 20%. 


Poor interpersonal relationships at work can also be 
very stressful. This is especially true in today’s 
workplace where employees often have to work as 
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Table 2: Sources of workplace stress by occupation 
nnn nnn nnn nn nn nner SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 


Poor Having 
Too many Risk of inter- Threat of to learn 
demands/ accident/ personal layoff/ computer 
Total hours injury relations job loss skills Other 
eae 
000 % 
Occupation 14,014 34 13 16 14 11 6 
Management 902 48 5 ‘lv 12 13 6 
Business, finance and administrative 2,586 38 6 in 16 les 6 
Natural and applied sciences 950 45 8 16 18 17 if 
Health 621 50 33 21 Us 16 i) 
Social science and education 1,025 48 10 w/a 11 20 10 
Art, culture, recreation and sport 3h PAS 10& 16 oe qe wae 
Sales and service 3,624 28 13 16 12 if 4 
Trades, transport and equipment 
operators 1,839 26 24 16 16 6 6) 
Unique to primary industries 378 24 20 1105 126 ie F 
Unique to processing, manufacturing 
and utilities 1,202 24 {77 15 18 8 5 


Source: General Social Survey, 2000 
Note: Percentages will not add due to multiple responses. 
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part of a team. Even in jobs not requiring teamwork, 
relationships with co-workers, supervisors or clients 
can be stressful. Even though some occupations lend 
themselves to teamwork, the likelihood of feeling 
stressed at work as a result of poor interpersonal rela- 
tionships did not vary significantly over most of the 
occupations examined. Occupations related to primary 
industry and health were the only exceptions. While 
16% of employees overall considered poor interper- 
sonal relations at work to be a source of stress, only 
about 10% of primary workers did so. At the other 
end of the spectrum were workers in health occupa- 
tions with more than 20%. 


Age, sex and stress 


Age or sex can influence the type of workplace stress 
an individual experiences. For example, young work- 
ers just entering the labour market may not feel the 
same pressures as mid-career workers. Similarly, stress 
triggers may differ for older workers, for men, or for 
women. 


The advent of new technologies has eased communi- 
cation and enabled firms to grow and evolve. How- 
ever, for some employees, learning new technology 
can be stressful. Many young people have grown up 
with computers at home and at school and are com- 
fortable with them. However, some older workers 


may find the new technology intimidating. About 16% 
of workers 45 and over felt that having to learn com- 
puter skills was a source of stress, compared with only 


8% of those aged 15 to 24 (Table 3). 


While learning computer skills may not be stressful to 
young workers, other things are. For example, 22% of 
young men felt that accident or injury was a source of 
stress in their work environment compared with about 
15% of older men. Perhaps the explanation lies in the 
types of jobs held by young men or their relative inex- 
perience. 


Conversely, young employees were significantly less 
likely than their older counterparts to cite too many 
hours or too many demands as a soutce of stress in 
their work environment (25% versus 37%). This is not 
surprising given that these individuals are new entrants, 
often work only part time, and are not as likely to have 
the often conflicting demands of work and family. 


Triggers of workplace stress also differ somewhat 
between men and women. While men and women had 
a similar likelihood of feeling stress because of poor 
interpersonal relationships, threat of job loss, or hav- 
ing to learn computer skills, the likelihood of citing 
other triggers varied. Women between 45 and 64, 
regardless of family structure, were significantly more 
likely than men the same age to feel workplace stress 
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Table 3: Sources of workplace stress by age and sex 


Having 

Too many Risk of Poor Threat of to learn 

demands/ accident/ interpersonal layoff/ computer 
Total hours injury relations job loss skills Other 

000 % 

Total all ages 14,014 34 13 16 14 11 6 
15 to 24 389 25 18 16 17 o iF 
Men 265 25 22 16 {N70 10& F 
Women 124 25 F 18& Tee F F 
25 to 34 2,062 3 As WA 15 10 5 
Men 1,218 Bil 17 17 16 10 6 
Women 844 38 12 18 14 10 4e 
35 to 44 2,818 37 12 16 15 12 6 
Men 1,506 36 15 iS 16 lia 6 
Women 1 BZ 39 ) ‘7 14 18 6 
45 to 54 2,072 38 13 iS 16 she: 6 
Men 1,029 35 15 16 16 15 5 
Women 1,044 41 11 15 16 16 U 
55 to 64 813 34 12 13 IZ 16 6 
Men 330 25 12 105 OF 415 6& 
Women 483 40 12 is 14 18 6& 


Source: General Social Survey, 2000 
Note: Percentages will not add due to multiple responses. 


as a result of too many demands or hours. At virtually 
all ages, men were more likely to cite fear of accident 
of injury. 


Regression analysis 


Logistic regression was used to examine the relation- 
ship between two common workplace stressors and a 
number of explanatory variables (Table 4).° With few 
exceptions, both models confirmed that most vari- 
ables had a significant influence on the likelihood of 
feeling stress in the workplace as a result of too many 
hours or demands, or fear of accident or injury, when 
all other variables were held constant. Not surprisingly, 
work status, occupation, and work schedule were 
strong predictors of stress in the workplace. The odds 
of feeling stress as a result of fear of accident or injury 
were 7.2 times higher for employees working in health 
occupations than for those in management, business, 
finance and science occupations. 


Other important contributors to these two stressors 
were age and sex. For example, men were significantly 
less likely than women to feel stress in theit work envi- 
ronment as a result of too many demands or hours, 
but they were 1.3 times more likely to feel stress from 
fear of accident or injury. 


Conversely, analyses indicate that married employees 
ot those with children under 15 in the household were 
not significantly more likely to feel stress in the 
workplace because of too many demands or hours. 


Summary 


The effects of stress are well documented. While 
occasional bouts of stress are not likely to have lasting 
adverse health effects, regular or constant stress is more 
likely to have negative health implications. 


The most common source of workplace stress cited 
by working Canadians in 1994 and 2000 was too 
much time at work or too many demands. However, 
given the economic situation of the early 1990s, it is 
not surprising that almost one-quarter of workers in 
1994 said that fear of layoff or job loss was a source 
of workplace stress. 


Workplace stress triggers varied depending on work 
structure and characteristics. For example, both the 
self-employed and full-time workers were significantly 
more likely to feel the time crunch of too many 
demands or hours at work, compared with their 
employee and part-time counterparts. Stress triggers 
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Table 4: Odds of feeling stress in the workplace 


Odds ratiot 
Too many Risk of accident 

demands/hours or injury 
Sex 
Men 0.860 ** Ae2One 
Women 150 1.0 
Age 
Under 35 1.426 *** A283. 5 
35 to 54 (ROZS leek e220 
55 and over 7.0 4:0 
Children 14 and under in household 
Yes 1.085 0.975 
No 1.0 0) 
Marital status 
Married or common-law 1.007 0.932 
Divorced, widowed, separated 0.983 0.962 
Single, never married 1.0 1.0 
Work status 
Part-time 0.445 *** 0.642 *** 
Full-time 1:0 1.0 
Work schedule 
Regular daytime 0:903 * Oey Aer? 
Shift work 1.0 1.0 
Occupation 
Management, business, finance and sciences 1.0 dO) 
Health-related occupations Od ice (nS Olas 
Social sciences, culture and sales 0.866 ** Za 3 2h 
Trades, primary, processing and manufacturing 0.507 *** Si cilleys) ee 


Source: General Social Survey, 2000 


+ 


Odds ratios are generated from a logistic regression. They indicate whether certain 


levels of an explanatory variable, compared with the reference category, increase or 

decrease the odds of a certain event occurring while controlling for all other explanatory 

variables. Separate models were used for feeling stress in the work environment as a 

result of too many demands or too many hours or as a result of fear of accident or injury. 
Statistically significant at: * .05 ** .01 *** .001 


also differed according to work 
schedule. One-quarter of rotating 
shift workers worried about the risk 
of accident or injury on the job com- 
pared with about 10% of daytime 
workers. 


Occupation also played a key role. 
Other factors constant, employees 
in health occupations were over 
seven times more likely than those 
in management, business, finance 
of science occupations to cite fear 
of accident or injury as a source of 


stress. Stress triggers also varied by 
demographic characteristics such as 
age and sex. In general, women felt 
stressed about too many hours or 
demands at work, while men wor- 
tied more about accident or injury 
on the job. Finally, older workers 
wotried much more than younger 
workers about learning computer 


skills. 


In an attempt to address the human 
and financial costs associated with 
stress, many employers have imple- 


Sources of workplace stress 


mented employee assistance pro- 
grams. The 1999 Workplace and 
Employee survey found that 26% 
of private-sector employees had 
access to such programs. 


@ Notes 


1 As cited on the National Institute 
for Occupational Safety and Health Web 
site: www.cdc.gov/niosh/stresswk. 
html (accessed May 13, 2002). 


2 According to the Labour Force Sur- 
vey, between 1990 and 1997, self- 
employment accounted for over 75% 
of total job growth. 


3 Individuals who reported that they 
had worked sometime in the last 
12 months. 


4 Business, finance, administrative; 
health; natural and applied sciences; 
and education occupations. 


5 Certain variables were excluded and 
other categories, such as occupation, 
were re-grouped into larger groups for 
the regression analyses. 


6 The 2001 Canadian Mental Health 
Survey was conducted by COMPAS on 
behalf of the Canadian Mental Health 
Association. 


7 For a list of types of employees 
surveyed, see Data sources and definitions. 
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Dealing with workplace stress 
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utilities industries reported having access to an employee assistance 
program (see Chart). At the lower end, the figure was about 7% for 
employees in the retail and services industries. However, these pro- 
grams have recently come under fire for dealing only with the symp- 
toms of workplace stress and not taking the extra step to address the 
causes (Rosolen 2002). For example, many employers provide pro- 
grams to deal with the stress of working long hours, but do little to bring 
about change to lighten the workload. 


| Stress in the workplace is common. The 2001 
Canadian Mental Health Survey® found that 
51% of respondents felt that work was a major 
or moderate source. But not all stress is nega- 
_ tive; research has shown that individuals 
_ function best in a work setting that places rea- 
| sonable demands on them. One example of 
positive stress might be preparing for a job 
interview. While the preparation may be stress- 
ful, getting the resulting promotion is perceived 
for the most part as a positive event. And many 
Canadians view stress in a positive light. 
Indeed, about 4 in 10 respondents in the 
Canadian Mental Health Survey said that the 
amount of workplace stress they experienced 
had a positive effect on their performance, 
while about 3 in 10 felt it had a negative effect. 


More employees in the communication and utilities 
industries had access to employee assistance programs. 


Communication and utiities [a | 


: Education and health | 
As workplace stress triggers vary, so do 


| strategies for dealing with them. Good job 
design is important. The Canadian Centre for 
_ Occupational Health and Safety believes that 
a job should be reasonably demanding, with 
| at least a minimum of variety in job tasks, that 
| employees should be able to learn on the job, 
and that the job should allow some decision 
making. 


Finance and insurance |jiiaiiiiiiaaiaaaaaa 

Forestry, mining, oil and gas [7 
Manufacturing | 
Information and cultural ee | 
All employees 
Transportation, warehousing and wholesale re oe 
Because stress has become such an impor- Business services [a sicis 
tant issue, many employers have instituted 

| programs and policies to reduce stress 
_ or help employees deal with stress before 
it becomes a problem. Indeed, the 1999 
Workplace and Employee Survey found that 
slightly more than one-quarter (26%) of 
employees’ had access to some type of 
employee assistance plan. These rates were 
even higher in certain industries. For exam- 
ple, 49% of employees in communication and 


Real estate, rental and leasing Ee 
Construction || 


Retail trade and consumer services | ea 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
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Unionization and the 


grievance system 


Ernest B. Akyeampong 


ORKERS SPEND A SIGNIFICANT proportion of 
\ \ their lives in the workplace. During this time, 
disagreements with supervisors are bound 
to arise. As in other areas of life, many of these con- 
flicts can be resolved at the personal level. However, 
since the employer-employee relationship is not one 
of equal power, employees may benefit from access 
to dispute settlement procedures. These put employ- 
ees on a more equal footing with their employer, 
allowing them to feel more at ease and in control. The 
workplace procedures that have been established to 
protect employees against exploitation, abuse or 
unfair treatment by employers are generally referred 
to as the grievance system, or dispute- or complaint- 
resolution system (see The grievance system). 


Not much is known about how pervasive the system 
is in Canada. Similarly, usage rates, resolution meth- 
ods, and satisfactory resolution rates are hard to come 
by. Fortunately, the Workplace and Employee Survey 
(WES) (see Data source) not only permits such analyses, 
but also provides useful insights into whether union- 
ized workers have the advantage in accessing and 
using a grievance system. The article also briefly 
examines worker satisfaction ratings with the job over- 
all and with pay and benefits in particular, and if 
having a grievance system at the workplace affects 
these ratings. 


Access higher for the unionized 


In 1999, roughly one half (49% or 5.3 million) of the 
10.8 million employees covered by WES reported that 
they had access to a grievance system at their 
workplace (Table 1). Approximately 3 million (28%) 
of these employees stated that they belonged to a 
union or were covered by a collective agreement.’ 
As expected, the accessibility rate was much higher 


Ernest B. Akyeampong is with the Labour and Household 
Surveys Analysis Division. He can be reached at (613) 
951-4624 or ernest.akyeampong@statcan.ca. 
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among unionized workers; overall, it stood at 
85%, almost two and a half times the rate for non- 
unionized workers (35%) (Chart A).? The union 
advantage persisted for both sexes; across age, occu- 
pation and industry groupings; and across regions. 


Overall, the highest accessibility rates were recorded 
for workers in professional occupations (66%) and for 
those in heavily unionized industries such as primary 
product manufacturing (67%), communication and 
other utilities (74%), and education and health services 
(71%). In contrast, the lowest rates were found among 
less unionized groups such as youth (less than 25 years, 
32%), marketing and salespersons (34%), and workers 
in construction and in real estate, rental and leasing 


(32% each). 


Only Alberta, the least unionized province, had an ac- 
cessibility rate (45%) lower than the overall national 
average; the rate for each of the other five regions was 
identical to the national average. 


Chart A: About 9 in 10 unionized workers had 
access to a grievance system, compared with 
roughly 4 in 10 non-unionized workers. 


Grievance system accessibility rate (%) 
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All employees Unionized Non-unionized 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
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Table 1: Access to grievance system 


Non- 
employees Unionized unionized 
000 % 000 % 000 % 

Both sexes 520946. O0 2,000 NEGO mE OO 34.8 
Men Papsteyey OKO) 1eAei7( eV AS | ASS SYS) 45) 
Women ZO Oe Mae ml 2 Zee OOhO mm Ea OG 34.1 
Age 
Less than 25 SaaS 225 11017""64:3 PAST 26.4 
25 to 44 22939 APE 49) Om eet ae TOO. S Ee OOZ SOLD 
45 or older TO GZ ehh ina OM Zn Or: 901 36n0 
Occupation 
Managers (59 46.7 (Om 7836 681 44.6 
Professionals 1,144 65:7 Come o271 471 46.7 
Technical/trades RIUSOMMNAS. 9" PHMLO6GHT 8252 865 29.7 
Marketing/sales 3 Smo ORO Wty 74a Zoi 28.6 
Clerical/administrative 696 46.2 SSUES oLO Soyif 32.4 
Production workers with 

no trade/certification 427 DSHS 331 (837/518) 96 22.9 
Industry 
Forestry, mining, oil and gas extraction 89 47.8 41 86.3 47 34.4 
Labour-intensive tertiary manufacturing 225 45.2 Ve 30L4. 93°) 279 
Primary product manufacturing AN “ASF A0) 169 OOL0 99 47.7 
Secondary product manufacturing 161 43.9 5 OO NG 102 35.0 
Capital-intensive tertiary manufacturing 335 57.3 NOW a o4.6 178 42.4 
Construction (SOMERS 2.4: S10) ES) Wie 24.2 
Transportation, warehousing and 

wholesale trade 424 Stes} 2 Ome OD a 300 Sythe 
Communication and other utilities 181 WARS) NOS) 28625 1 61.3 
Retail trade and consumer services 905 349 ASE (<8 670 29.7 
Finance and insurance AOS)  B2x8 ey2 y.(0) ZN3 48.0 
Real estate, rental, and leasing So) BAS ee TAOS 35 ORS 
Business services Shops Sor 64 77.6 288 31.4 
Educational and health services | Kexstsy = FADS AS) OG) 445 44.2 
Information and cultural industries 202 Sal AOE ORS 83 38.0 
Region 
Atlantic 354 49.4 174 89.7 cleave 34.2 
Quebec i, ZOOM OeZ 808 83.0 457 28.6 
Ontario A ails AG) 811 SiO nO OS 38.8 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan 362A Oe 194 84.2 168 3i5), 
Alberta 5004 oat 184 88.9 316 $45), 4) 
British Columbia 666 49.2 389 82.0 276 31.4 
Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 


The grievance system 


A grievance can be defined as a 
complaint, often in writing, request- 
ing redress by management of a 
perceived act of injustice. The com-. 
plaint can be filed directly by the ag- | 
grieved worker(s) or by a union on 
_ their behalf. The injustice could be 
the result of a violation of the term(s) 
| of a collective agreement, a federal 
or provincial law, or simply an 
employee’s rights as spelled out in 
corporate policies or practices. The 
/most common grievances involve 
pay (including overtime and acting 
| pay); special leave; notices of sus- 
pension, dismissal or reprimand; dis- 
crimination and harassment; and 
performance appraisals. 


Usually, grievance procedures | 
clearly spell out the steps to be 
followed for resolution. Typically, 
the first is a verbal or written com- 
| plaint to the immediate supervisor. 
Failing resolution at this level, the 
complaint proceeds to a manage-. 
ment committee. Most cases involv- 
ing non-unionized workers do not go | 
beyond this level; however, some 
| cases, especially those involving | 
unionized workers, can be taken | 
further—a labour-management com- | 
_ mittee and even outside arbitration. | 
_ Deadlines are usually specified for 
each level. The final authority for 
settlement is laid out in most corpo- 
rate policies or collective agree- 
ments.! | 


Access more common in 
larger firms 


About 48% of the 718,000 estab- 
lishments covered by WES stated 
that they had a grievance system. 
The likelihood of having a system 
at the workplace increased with 
establishment size and was also 
positively correlated with the pres- 
ence of a union (Akyeampong 
2000).* For example, 44% of small 
firms (less than’ 20° employees) 
reported having a grievance system, 
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compared with 95% of large firms (over 500); the lat- 
ter are also more frequently unionized (Chart B). Fur- 
thermore, the larger the firm size, the greater the 
likelihood of a formal grievance system—the term 
‘formal’ usually entailing a written grievance with 
detailed step-by-step resolution procedures. In con- 
trast, the smaller the firm size, the greater the likeli- 
hood of an informal system, usually entailing a verbal 
of written grievance and often settled by a supervisor 
or manager. 


Chart B: The likelihood of a grievance system 
increases with establishment size. 


Firms with grievance system (%) 
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Overall usage rate similar for unionized and 
non-unionized workers 


Approximately 11% (570,000) of the over five million 
employees with access to a grievance system filed a 
grievance in 1999 (Table 2). Irrespective of union 
membership, the highest usage rates were recorded 
for youth (18%), production workers with no trade 
or certification (20%), employees in labour- 
intensive tertiary manufacturing (16%), and workers in 
Alberta (14%). The lowest rates were for managers 
and professionals (7% each), and finance and insur- 
ance (6%). 


Clearly, access does not necessarily go hand in hand 
with use of the system. For example, despite union- 
ized workers’ greater access to and perceived preoc- 
cupation with the grievance system, their usage rate as 


Unionization and the grievance system 


Data source 
RE TE ST RS RES PERS BI BOS ATS Ty NS TY 


The Workplace and Employee Survey (WES) is a joint 
program of Statistics Canada and Human Resources 
Development Canada. The goal of WES is to examine 
the way employers and their employees respond to the 
changing competitive and technological environment. 
Survey results provide insight into the relationship 
between a firm’s employment practices and its perform- 
ance, as well as in-depth information on the effects of 
technology, training and human resources practices. 
The survey is unique in that employers and employees 
are linked at the microdata level—employees are 
selected from the sampled workplaces. Thus, informa- 
tion from both employers and employees is available 
in a single framework. The longitudinal aspect of WES 
allows researchers to study both employer and 
employee outcomes over time. 


The 1999 sample consisted of 6,400 establishments and 
24,000 employees. Public administration, agriculture, 
fishing and trapping, and private households are 
excluded from WES. 


a group (11.2%) was fairly similar to that of non- 
unionized workers (10.5%). Although the reason for 
the similar rates is not immediately clear, easier access 
and therefore greater potential use of the system by 
unionized workers may contribute to improved 
human-relations practices on the part of employers, 
resulting in fewer grievances being filed. 


Furthermore, the union versus non-union grievance 
usage pattern does not appear clear-cut. For some 
groups such as youth, production workers with no 
trade or certification, and workers in Alberta, the 
usage rate for non-unionized workers was much 
higher. For other groups such as workers in forestry, 
mining, and oil and gas extraction, and in British 
Columbia, the reverse was true. Interestingly, youth and 
workers in Alberta had the lowest accessibility rates 
and yet recorded the highest usage rates. 


Formal versus informal settlements 


In general, almost half of all grievances do not go 
beyond the supervisor or manager level. Of the 
570,000 filed in 1999, 46% were informally addressed 
at this level (Table 3). About 16% were addressed 
through a management committee, 22% through a 
labour-management committee, and 9% by an out- 
side arbitrator. Other mechanisms were used in 20% 
of cases. 
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Table 2: Grievance system use* 


Both sexes 


Men 
Women 


Age 

Less than 25 
25 to 44 

45 or older 


Occupation 


Managers 
Professionals 
Technical/trades 
Marketing/sales 
Clerical/administrative 


Production workers with 
no trade/certification 


Industry 


Forestry, mining, oil and gas extraction 
Labour-intensive tertiary manufacturing 
Primary product manufacturing 
Secondary product manufacturing 
Capital-intensive tertiary manufacturing 
Construction 


Transportation, warehousing and 
wholesale trade 


Communication and other utilities 
Retail trade and consumer services 
Finance and insurance 

Real estate, rental, leasing operations 
Business services 

Educational and health services 
Information and cultural industries 


Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British Columbia 


employees 
000 % 
570 10.8 
ZO) LORS 
Z90 088 
61 17.6 
349 11.9 
159 8.1 
oA 6.7 
81 Teal 
221 11.4 
0 OZ 
825 MES 
85 19.9 
A AS8) 
aie) 115),9) 
Sion 
GeO 
F F 
(iia MIZES 
yh kha! 
ZEN NSO) 
NOGHe = alte 
16 6.2 
Ale 
41 dias 
143 8.6 
18 Srv 
35 9.9 
114 9.0 
2AS Mtoe 
43 11.8 
69) 1329 
65 9.8 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
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Unionized 
000 % 
ey 414173 
147 aie 
USS) NOK 
9 8.1 
180 St 
97 9.0 
F F 
41 6.1 
Yosh) ZAG 
he | a Tek) 
52 NG) 
49 14.9 
Say e20M 
2 en\Ol6 
27 owt 
Se |4h2 
F F 
An Waa 
22 18.0 
16 14.9 
205 8.65 
Tf WATE 
3 F 
52 8.4& 
104 8.6 
9 as 
AS 8.7 
81 10.0 
105 13.0 
BS 12.8 
16 Sar 
44 lees) 


Users as a percentage of those with access to a grievance system. 


Non- 
unionized 
000 % 
284 10.5 
1833) OZ 
il Oe 
Sp (PPS 
LOM SOLS 
62 6.9 
50 he 
40 81.8) 
Sima Ost 
ANE SiO) 
30 8.5 
otoy, Sia 
Bi (eyt83 
14. 14.9 
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The settlement’ method “used 
depends partly on the grievance 
procedures in place and partly on 
the substance of the grievance. 
Stark differences were apparent in 
the address mechanisms used by 
unionized and non-unionized 
workers. The more informal reso- 
lution routes (mainly the manager/ 
supervisor of a management 
committee) were used most fre- 
quently by non-unionized workers; 
indeed, for many non-unionized 
workplaces, recourse was limited 
to these two levels. On the other 
hand, the more formal settlement 
routes (labour-management com- 
mittee or arbitration) were the 
norm for unionized employees. 
Thus, 8 in 10 non-unionized work- 
ers in 1999 saw their grievance 
informally addressed by a supervi- 
sor/manager of a management 
committee, compared with 5 in 10 
unionized workers. In contrast, just 
over 5 in 10 unionized workers had 
their grievance addressed through 
a labour-management committee 
or outside arbitrator, compared 
with only 1 in 10 non-unionized 
employees, most of them in larger 
establishments. 


Non-unionized employees 
more likely to note improved 
post-grievance situations 


Approximately 61% of the employ- 
ees who filed a grievance in 1999 
perceived some improvement in 
their post-grievance situation 
(Table 4). Overall, men were more 
likely than women to indicate an 
improvement (70% versus 53%). 
Among the major occupations, 
managers ranked first in this regard 
(84%), possibly because managers 
invariably play a major role in the 
resolution process. Marketing and 
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Table 3: Grievance resolution methods 


All Non- 


employees Unionized unionized 
% 

Method used 
Informal, by manager/ 

supervisor 45.9 ZORA 62.2 
Management committee ond) us} Sve 
Labour-management 

committee 21.9 SOM 7.6 
Outside arbitrator 9.3 1osse Bh 
Other 20.4 22S 18.4 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
Note: Percentages add up to more than 100 due to use of more 
than one mechanism for some settlements. 


sales recorded the least (39%). A much higher-than- 
average percentage of workers in construction (84%) 
indicated an improvement, as did workers in the 
Atlantic region (71%). 


Despite the support received from unions during 
grievances (through shop stewards, for example), 
fewer unionized workers than non-unionized reported 
an improvement in their post-grievance situation (54% 
versus 68°%). Possible explanations for this anomaly 
are not readily available. They may partly derive from 
differences in the kind of issues being grieved by the 
two groups—information not available from WES. 
In other words, the issues being grieved by non- 
unionized workers may be easier to resolve. It is not 
possible to ascertain the influence of resolution mecha- 
nisms used because not all mechanisms were available 
to each filer, and also because some filers used more 
than one mechanism. 


Workers with grievance privileges more 
satisfied with job, pay and benefits 


Overall job satisfaction depends on a variety of fac- 
tors, including pay and benefits, nature of the job, 
physical working conditions, relations with the boss 
and co-workers, job stability, promotional prospects, 
and work arrangements (for example, shift, contract, 
seasonal, or on-call work). Similarly, satisfaction with 
pay depends in part on job demands and skill or edu- 
cational qualification match. Finally, satisfaction with 


Unionization and the grievance system 


job benefits depends on several factors, including their 
number and type (Akyeampong 2002; Fang and 
Verma 2002; Marshall 2003). 


While job satisfaction has many aspects, one would 
expect—all else equal—higher satisfaction among 
workers with grievance privileges. WES does indeed 
show slightly higher overall job satisfaction for work- 
ers with grievance privileges. In 1999, about 91% of 
these workers stated that they were satisfied or very 
satisfied with their job overall, compared with 88% of 
those without such privileges (Table 5). Ratings were 
identical for the unionized and non-unionized. 


Satisfaction with pay and benefits was generally lower 
than for the overall job. Here also, a slightly higher 
percentage of workers with access to a grievance sys- 
tem (77%) than those without (72%) stated that they 
were satisfied or very satisfied with their pay and ben- 
efits. Again, unionized and non-unionized employees 
scarcely differed. 


Employers with a grievance system at their workplace 
were also asked to rate their labour-management rela- 
tions.° About 92% rated these as good, another 8% as 
fair, and only a handful as poor. The presence of a 
union appeared to have a slightly negative effect. In 
workplaces with a grievance system but no union, 92% 
of employers perceived their labour-management 
relations to be good compared with just under 88% 
of employers in workplaces with a union. 


Summary 


in’ 1999 approximately shalt) thre: /10.8.million 
employees covered by the Workplace and Employee 
Survey reported having a grievance system at their 
workplace. About 85% of unionized workers had 
access to a grievance system compared with 35% of 
non-unionized workers. The union advantage persisted 
across age, sex, occupation, industry and geographical 
dimensions. The likelihood of having a system 
increased with establishment size. 


About 11% of those with access filed a grievance in 
1999. However, access to a grievance system alone 
does not necessarily translate into use. The usage rate 
for unionized workers, who have more access, was 
almost identical to the rate for non-unionized employ- 
ees. Indeed, some workers with the least access to the 
system were the most likely to use it, and vice versa. 
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Table 4: Successful grievance resolution rates* 


All employees 


Both sexes 


Women 


Age 

Less than 25 
25 to 44 

45 or older 


Occupation 
‘Managers 
Professionals 
Technical/trades 
Marketing/sales 
Clerical/administrative 
Production workers with 
no trade/certification 


Industry 

Forestry, mining, oil and gas extraction 

Labour-intensive tertiary manufacturing 

Primary product manufacturing 

Secondary product manufacturing 

Capital-intensive tertiary manufacturing 

Construction 

Transportation, warehousing and 
wholesale trade 

Communication and other utilities 

Retail trade and consumer services 

Finance and insurance 

Real estate, rental, leasing operations 

Business services 

Educational and health services 

Information and cultural industries 


Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British Columbia 


54.0 


76.9 
59.6 
Omi 
HOS 
68.3 
S375 


68.7 
65.9 
MoT 
53.3 
47.85 
64.7 
52.6 
AG. oF 


Fie 
54.6 
63.7 
58.4 
BA 
Som 


Unionized 


% 


56.3 
DOC 
Giles 
47.3 
55.4 
40.1 


Non- 
unionized 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
Percentage of filing persons indicating a post-grievance improvement 


* 


in their situation. 


While settlements through manag- 
ers/supervisors and management 
committees appeared to be the 
norm for non-unionized workers, 
unionized workers were more 
likely to use a formal settlement 
mechanism such asa’ labour- 
management committee of an out- 
side arbitrator. 


About 6 in 10 persons filing a griev- 
ance in 1999 perceived an im- 
provement in their post-grievance 
situation. The ratio was higher for 
non-unionized employees—7 in 10, 
compared with 5 in 10 unionized 
workers. Factors accounting for 
the disappearance of a union 
advantage in this situation, despite 
union workers’ greater access to the 
system, are not immediately clear 
from available WES data, but dif- 
ferences in issues being grieved may 
have played a role. 


Worker satisfaction with the over- 
all job was generally higher than for 
pay and benefits. The presence of 
a grievance system at the workplace 
appears to have had a slight posi- 
tive effect on satisfaction ratings. 
About 91% of all workers with 
grievance privileges indicated that 
they were satisfied or very satisfied 
with the overall job, and 77% said 
the same with respect to pay and 
benefits. For those without access 
to a grievance system, the corre- 
sponding percentages were slightly 
lowet, at 88% and 72%. The. rat- 
ings for unionized and non-union- 
ized workers were similar, with or 
without a grievance system at the 
workplace. 
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Table 5: Access to grievance system and job 
satisfaction 


All Accessible No access 


employees to system to system 
% 

Overall job satisfaction 
Very satisfied 34.8 37.9 31.9 
Satisfied 54.5 OZ5S 56.1 
Dissatisfied 8.7 7.6 9.7 
Very dissatisfied il 1.4 2.0 
No opinion Ox Oe Ons 


Satisfaction with pay 
and benefits 


Very satisfied 19.1 P| 16.8 
Satisfied Shei 55.4 54.8 
Dissatisfied 24.5 19.8 Zor 
Very dissatisfied 3.8 229 4.7 
No opinion 0.5 0.3 0.7 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
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H@ Notes 


1 Approximately 84% of employees with a workplace 
grievance system stated that the final authority for settlement 
rested with management. Another 5% cited a labour- 
management committee, and the remaining 11% an outside 
arbitrator. 


Are you moving? 


Unionization and the grievance system 


2 The WES union coverage rate is slightly lower than the 
rate in the overall economy. According to the Labour Force 
Survey, inclusion of employees in agriculture and the heavily 
unionized public administration industry raised the overall 
national coverage rate in 1999 to 32% (Akyeampong 2000). 


3 The high accessibility rate for unionized workers is not 
surprising since most collective agreements contain grievance 
provisions. 


4 The Labour Force Survey shows that in 1999, the union 
trate rose by firm size, increasing from 14% for firms with less 
than 20 employees to 58% for firms with more than 500 
employees (Akyeampong 2000). 


5 Since this question was not administered to those 
without a grievance system, it is impossible to ascertain the 
likely effect, or its direction, of having a system in place. 
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labour market trends in seconds 


When you need a snapshot of 
the labour market 


...when you need quick answers or 
in-depth analysis 

..when you need to see historical 
movements 


..when you need labour-related data 
for a presentation or report 


...you'll find that the Labour Force 
Historical Review on CD-ROM is 
the perfect solution. 


This easy-to-use CD-ROM, 
issued annually, lets you 
discover labour market 
patterns in seconds! 
Incorporating a user-friendly 
data browser, the Labour 
Force Historical Review on 
CD-ROM is an essential tool 
providing: 


Accurate, timely data... 


5 actual and seasonally adjusted 
data series 


4% on a monthly or annual basis 


..plus historical information... 


9 over 20 years of data (from 1976 
to 2002) 


The Labour Force Historical Review on CD-ROM (catalogue no. 7 
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La fied Labour Force Revue chronologique 


R&B] HistoricalReview dela population active 


t allowing you to quickly spot 
trends as you browse different 
chart displays 


...in a tremendously useful 
format! 


4% with thousands of cross-classified 
data series 


be and the functionality for easy 
export of the data into any 
spreadsheet package for data 
manipulation 


% plus effortless analysis of 
this large library of multi- 
dimensional statistics 


At the click of a mouse, access 
key variables, such as: 


9 employment and 
unemployment levels and rates 


4% demographic characteristics 
including age, sex, educational 
attainment and family 
variables 


%} national, provincial, 
metropolitan areas and 
economic regions 


8 industry, occupation, wages, 
union membership, job tenure 


ay workplace size and hours 
worked ...and much more. 


As researchers, economists, 
analysts, consultants and planners 
in both private enterprise and the 
public sector, you will value this 
comprehensive information 
resource for your labour-related 
questions, analysis or forecasting. 


004XCB) is available for on y$195. In Gadde ict add either GST 


and applicable PST or HST. Shipping charges: No shipping charges for delivery in Canada. For supmaats to the United States, 


please add $6. For shipments to other countries, please add $10. 


To order the CD ROM, CALL 1 800 267-6677, FAX 1 877 287-4369 or MAIL your order to Statistics Canada, Dissemination Division, 
Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A 0T6, Canada, You may also order by 
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Who pays for 


domestic help? 


Boris Palameta 


ANADIANS HAVE BECOME increasingly ‘time 
f poor.’ Time allocated by families to paid work 

has increased, leaving less time for unpaid 
work such as necessary household chores. Time pres- 
sures are especially onerous for women, largely 
because men’s share of unpaid housework has not 
increased at the same rate as women’s share of paid 
work. For example, in 1993, in most dual-earner fami- 
lies with both spouses working full time, the wife was 
solely or largely responsible for daily housework such 
as meal preparation, meal clean-up, cleaning, and laun- 
dry (Marshall 1993). The most recent available time- 
use data showed a similar pattern (Chart A). 


One way to relieve time pressure is to purchase home 
services such as domestic help. Households are often 
assumed to base their spending decisions on the com- 
bined income of all members—the income-pooling 
hypothesis. This model predicts that each additional 
dollar of a man’s income should be spent the same 
way as each additional dollar of a woman’s income. 
Yet several studies have shown that they are spent dif- 
ferently. In American dual-earner households, wives’ 
wages were significant predictors of spending on 
home services while husbands’ wages were not 
(Soberon-Ferrer and Dardis 1991). In a test of the 
income-pooling hypothesis for 14 different expendi- 
ture categories, expenditures falling within the tradi- 
tional realm of ‘woman’s work,’ such as child care and 
household food, were more influenced by the wife’s 
than by the husband’s income (Phipps and Burton 
$908). 


This article looks at expenditures on home services in 
2000, the most recent year for which microdata are 
available (see Data source and definitions). It focuses on 
husband-wife households, for which issues related to 
division of unpaid labour are likely to be important. 
Characteristics of households that did and did not 


Boris Palameta is with the Income Statistics Division. He can 
be reached at (613) 951-2124 or boris.palameta@statcan.ca. 
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Chart A: Wives spend more time than husbands 
on housecleaning, in all types of households. 


Minutes per day 
| 

70 - = Husband 
| tel Wife 


| 
| 
| 
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Husband 


Earner 


Both Wife Neither 


Source: General Social Survey, 1998 


purchase home services are compared. Because 
women may gain more time by purchasing home 
setvices, women’s share of household income may be 
especially important. Also, the need for time pressure 
relief may make dual-earner households more likely 
purchasers of home services than single-earner or 
no-eatner households. Other factors considered 
include household composition, size of dwelling, and 
presence of a secondary residence such as a vacation 
home. Households with more members (especially very 
young or very old) may be more likely to pay for home 
services, especially if they have more rooms to clean 
or more than one residence. 


High-income households more likely to pay 
for home services 


A little more than 1 in 10 husband-wife households 


purchased home services in 2000, spending an average 
of $1,100. Purchasing households had a much higher 
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Data source and definitions 


The Survey of Household Spending (SHS), conducted 
annually since 1997, collects data on expenditures of 
private households. The household member mainly 
responsible for financial maintenance acts as the refer- 
ence person. This study was restricted to husband-wife 
households surveyed in 2000. 


In the SHS, home services are defined as “domestic help, 
e.g., housekeepers, cleaners, paid companions and house- 
sitters.” Child-care services and outdoor services such as 
gardening and snow removal are excluded. 


Wife’s share of household income is her total income 
before taxes divided by the total household income 
before taxes. The following conventions were applied in 
order to prevent the wife’s share of household income from 


Logistic regression estimates the probability that a par- 
ticular outcome—in this study purchasing home serv- 
ices—will occur as a function of several explanatory 
variables. The association between each explanatory 
variable and the probability of purchase is examined 
while holding all other variables constant. In other words, 
the probability of purchase can be compared between 
households that are identical in every respect but one. 
For instance, a comparison can be made between dual- 
earner households that have the same income, same 
number of children, etc., but differ in terms of the wife’s 
share of household income. An F-statistic is computed 
for each explanatory variable to determine whether a 
change in that variable is associated with a significant 
change in the probability of purchase when all other 
variables are held constant. 


.. being less than 0% or more than 100%. Her share was 
_ set at 0% if both the household income and her income 
were zero or less, or if the household income was posi- 
tive but her income was negative. The share was set at 
100% if her income was positive but the household income 
was negative, or if the household income was positive, 
but her income was higher than the household income. 


To account for the complex survey design, the analy- 
sis was conducted using WesVar version 4.2. Replicate 
weights were created using the jack-knife method. 
Interaction effects between household income, wife’s 
share of income, and wife’s age were found to be non- 
significant and were dropped from the analysis. Only 


| Dual-earner households are those in which both spouses main effects are shown. 


| work at least part time. In the SHS, part-time workers are 
those whose total weeks worked in a year do not exceed 
48, or those who worked 49 or more weeks but less than 
25 full time. 


median income than non-purchas- 
ing households (Table). Other dis- 
tinguishing features of purchasing 
households included an older wife, 


Table: Husband-wife households purchasing home services 


a larger dwelling (where size was Total Purchased ee 

defined by the number of rooms), 

and a wife with a larger share of Households (’000) 6,820.3 (ASH OnlOias 

household income. Purchasing (%) 100.0 10.4 89.6 

households were also more likely Ch artaletee 

to have dual-earner spouses, a sen- Meniaaitotachaldiincame: 

ior other than the husband or wife before taxes ($) 60,500 86,900 58,600 

in the home, or a vacation home. Wife’s share of household income (%) 31,3 34.1 31.0 
; Wife’s age 46.8 49.3 46.5 

However, some of the variables Number of children under 16 0.83 0.81 0.83 

may be interrelated. Examining at |east one child under 5 at home (%) 20.9 20.9 21.0 

each one individually without At least one senior (65+) other than 

taking the others into account may husband or wife at home (%) 225 3.0 2a 

lead to misleading conclusions. To Own a vacation home (%) 9.9 13.8 9.5 

make informative statements about Number of rooms in dwelling 6.8 oll (Serf 

how any one variable is associated Employment status % 

with the decision to purchase Dual-earner spouses 60.4 65.3 59:8 

home services, the other variables Wife sole earner 5.3 4.5 5.4 

must be held constant. This is done  “usband sole earner G8 12.4 mS 

Neither spouse earning WAS 18.0 clive) 


by using a technique called logistic 
regression (see Dafa source and defini- 
HONS). 


Source: Survey of Household Spending, 2000 
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Wife’s share of household income is 
important, dual-earner status is not 


To illustrate the influence of different variables on the 
purchasing decision, a reference household with a spe- 
cific set of characteristics was selected. Each charac- 
teristic was then changed while holding the others 
constant (Chart B). 


As hypothesized, the wife’s share of household income 
is an important factor in the decision to purchase home 
services. If the wife’s share of income is set at 75% 
instead of 25% with all other factors held constant, the 
likelihood of purchasing home services doubles. 


Chart B: Probability of purchasing home 
services increases most with the wife’s age. 


SS aE a SSS TE ES ESAS SR EI 


Reference household*) 
(URS EL it 


Child under 5 


ARTS 


10 rooms | ee 


Household in 
income = $100,000 | — 


Wife 30-44 | | 


fo rah 
Wife 60+ | 


12 14 16 


8 10. 


Probability of purchasing (%) 


Source: Survey of Household Spending, 2000 

* Dual earners (wife under 30) living in a 7-room house—no 
children, seniors, or vacation home. Household income 
$60,000—wife’s share 25%. 


Furthermore, households with a relatively small 
income, most of it the wife’s, are sometimes more 
likely to pay for home services than households with a 
larger income, most of it the husband’s (Chart C). For 
example, purchases are more likely if the wife makes 
100% of a $20,000 household income than if she 
makes less than 57% of a $60,000 household income, 
ot less than 15% of a $100,000 household income. 


Another important factor in the purchasing decision is 
the wife’s age. Households in which the wife was aged 
30 to 59 are almost twice as likely to purchase home 


Who pays for domestic help? 


services as households with a wife under 30. Those in 
which the wife was 60 or over are four times as likely. 
Perhaps older women are less willing or able to do 
housework. And in younger households, husbands 
may be more likely to help with household chores, 
thus reducing the need for home services. 


Chart C: Probability of purchasing home 

services increases with both household income 

and the wife's share of it. 

pec Se Se Ste neal sh ee SD 
Probability of purchasing (%) 


Wie prema pee ten ee 
12 | Household income = $100,000 
10 | Line of equal 
| Household probability 

8 income = $60,000 

6 + : 

ie 

2 | Household income = $20,000 

eck re re ca SE Ne BS Atteetae Leo 


50 62.5 3 87.5 100 
Wife’s share (%) 


Source: Survey of Household Spending, 2000 
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Although the number of children in a household does 
not affect the decision to purchase services, the pres- 
ence of at least one child under 5 increases the likeli- 
hood. This result is not surprising, since households 
with young children usually have more to clean up, 
and less time to do it. 


Another significant variable is the number of rooms in 
the dwelling. When everything else is held constant, the 
probability of purchasing home services increases with 
the number of rooms to be cleaned. 


Surprisingly, dual-earner households are no more likely 
than male-earner households to purchase home serv- 
ices, once other factors such as household income are 
held constant. The presence of seniors in the house- 
hold and owning a vacation home are also not found 
to be significant. 


Summary 


Buying domestic help is not just a matter of having 
sufficient household income. It also matters whose 
income it 1s. Consider two husband-wife households, 
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identical in every respect except that the husband makes 
75% of the income in one household while the wife 
makes 75% in the other. The analysis presented here 
predicts that the second household will be roughly 
twice as likely to pay for home services. 


The likelihood of purchasing home services also 
increases with the wife’s age. Everything else being 
equal, women 60 and over are almost four times as 
likely to pay for domestic help as women under 30. 


Although dual-earner status is not associated with an 
increased likelihood of purchasing home services, 
other time-related factors such as young children and 
a large dwelling are. Home services can be thought of 
as an item purchased largely at the wife’s discretion if 
‘household tasks are especially time-consuming and 
household income 1s sufficient. Put more simply, 
domestic help seems to be a means by which hus- 
bands and wives—but especially wives—can buy time. 
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Productivity and prosperity 


in the information age 


Kais Dachraoui, Tarek M. Harchaoui and Faouzi Tarkhani 


a remarkable performance. After 1995, economic 

growth was more rapid than in the 1981-1988 
expansionary period (3.8% compared with 3.1%).! 
Both unemployment and inflation remained unusually 
low. Previously, low levels of unemployment usually 
meant sharply rising inflation. Yet, despite an unem- 
ployment rate in 1999 and 2000 of only about 7%, 
core inflation remained in check at 2.3%. Federal 
budget deficits vanished, as the structural budget 
balance moved steadily from deficit to surplus. 
And Canada’s productivity performance compared 
favourably with that of the United States. 


| N THE LATE 1990s, the Canadian economy put on 


Productivity is not only the key to the performance of 
firms and industries, it is fundamental to living stand- 
ards. During the late 1990s, Canada experienced a 
transformation in its productivity record. The causes 
and industry origins of the surge are not well known. 
Recent Statistics Canada studies provide some useful 
insights, not only reaffirming the role of information 
technology, but also revealing the mechanisms by 
which it has operated. This article draws heavily on 
that research to describe productivity trends, the role 
of different industries and information technology in 
the recent acceleration, and the implications for 


Canada’s prosperity. 


Key features of Canada’s business sector 
productivity performance 


Canada’s productivity surge in the 1990s has been high- 
lighted in a number of previous studies (Crawford 
2002; OECD 2001). A few key features are summa- 
rized here. 


The authors are with Microeconomic Analysis Division. 
Kats Dachraoui can be reached at (613) 951-0746 or 
kats.dachraoui@statcan.ca; Tarek M. Harchaoui, at (613) 
951-9856 or tarek.harchaoui@statcan.ca; Faouzi Tarkhani, 
at (613) 951-5314 or faouzi.tarkhani@statcan.ca. 


Two productivity measures for the business sector are 
presented: labour productivity—the amount of out- 
put produced per unit of labour used; and multifactor 
productivity—the amount of output produced per unit 
of combined input of labour and capital (buildings, 
machinery, equipment). Improvements in productiv- 
ity imply increased efficiency—that is, labour and capi- 
tal resources are used in ways that add more value. 


Canada’s productivity performance over the 1981- 
2001 period went through three phases: strong 
growth from 1981 to the mid-1980s, a pronounced 
deceleration to the early 1990s, then a renewed surge 


(Chart A). 


The 1990s surge peaked in 2000. Productivity declined 
slightly in 2001, as the business sector recorded a 0.9% 
increase in output and a 1% increase in combined 
labour and capital input. The 1990s presented the 
longest period of continuous growth in multifactor 
productivity during the last 20 years. 


Chart A: Business sector productivity picked up 
sharply after 1995. 
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Since 1980, Canada and the United 
States have been through two busi- 
ness cycles (1981 to 1988, and 1988 
to 2000). The 1980s were similar 


Chart B: Multifactor productivity became more significant after 1995. 
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in Canada, labour composition— 
which captures the increasing 
importance of skilled workers— 
was the largest contributor to 
labour productivity, followed by 


(8 Multifactor productivity fH OOther machinery and equipment 


| Labour composition 


t 


|__| Structures 


Sources: Canadian Productivity Accounts; U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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increases in information technology capital intensity 
and multifactor productivity growth. In contrast, in 
the U.S., multifactor productivity growth drove the 
labour productivity increase, followed by information 
technology capital intensity, and labour composition. 


| Methodology 


A number of U.S. studies have looked at the contribu- 
tion of information technology to productivity growth. For 
brevity, however, this paper focuses on comparisons 
with contributions based on the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BLS) data, because the Canadian Productivity 
Accounts uses similar methods, and access to the BLS 
| dataset allows the choice of comparison periods. | Chart C: Canada ranked near the top for 
| Computers, telecommunication systems and the Internet | business sector multifactor productivity revival 
have brought revolutionary changes to businesses, in OECD countries. 

consumers, education, health, entertainment and many 
other aspects of life. A defining characteristic is the 


framework provides three avenues for information tech- 
nology to influence labour productivity: 


| greatly reduced costs of storing, accessing and Finland | 
| exchanging information. This has reduced the costs of tah 
| coordination, communications and information process- SE 
ing, and, increasingly, has also facilitated changes in what sy 
businesses do and how they do it. Canada| 
Sweden | 

Of particular interest have been the links between Denmark 
information technology and productivity growth. The Norway | 


United States | 
New Zealand | 


Increases in capital intensity. Labour productivity can a < 
, : 4 : Germany ; 
rise as a result of higher capital use per unit of labour. Italy | | 
Stronger investment in information technology can raise Nonda a ! _ 
capital intensity. vpel adage: en 
France | be 
Productivity gains in information technology pro- Japan ii 
duction. Producers’ ability to manufacture much more United Kingdom | [. Lene cee 
powerful information technology equipment, with little Sa asic‘ ‘is 
increase in inputs, generates substantial multifactor 00 \ 4s maces Vi ods ash tiolwias 


productivity gains. If the gains are of sufficient magni- 
tude and production is on sufficient scale, they can show 
up as contributions to aggregate multifactor productiv- 
ity growth. 


Productivity gains in industries using information 
technology. This implies that use of information tech- 
nology generates multifactor productivity gains. 


Source: OECD, 2001 


Average annual growth rate (%) 


Note: Change in average annual growth rate from 1980-1989 to 
1990-1999. The Canadian figures in this chart are not 
comparable to those reported elsewhere in this article. 
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Between the early and late 1990s, labour productivity 
growth increased from 1.2% to 1.8% in Canada, 
largely as a result of the multifactor productivity 
revival. In contrast, owing to a surge in information 
technology capital intensity and multifactor produc- 
tivity growth, the U.S. labour productivity growth 
doubled (from 1.4% to 2.8%) between these two 


periods. 


Canada’s increase in multifactor productivity in the 
1990s improved not only relative to the U.S. but also 
by international standards (Chart C). Canada ranked 
fourth among the nine OECD countries to experi- 
ence productivity acceleration in the 1990s. 


A convenient way to assess the breadth of the Cana- 
dian productivity revival is to examine the productiv- 
ity performance of industries in the business sector 
(Chart D). For the 12 broad sectors, the changes in 
average productivity growth rates between the 1981- 
1995 and the 1995-2000 periods differ, ranging from 
a drop of 3.5% in mining, quarrying and oil well to a 
gain of 3.1% in agricultural and related services. 


The multifactor productivity growth revival during the 
late 1990s was not confined to one sector—retail 
trade; communication and utilities; and finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate all saw strong gains. At the same 


Chart D: Most industries experienced a 
multifactor productivity revival after 1995. 
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time, two major sectors, manufacturing and wholesale 
trade, experienced a productivity deceleration. 


Part of the success of some industries was linked to 
information technology. For example, the financial sec- 
tor restructured to operate much more through ATMs 
and Internet and telephone banking rather than 
through traditional face-to-face contact. Similarly, 
retailers were able to use bar-code and scanning tech- 
nology and inventory management systems as part of 
a process that transformed wholesaling from a stor- 
age-based to a fast flow-through operation. These two 
industries reported the highest growth of information 
technology capital intensity during the late 1990s 
(Chart E). 


Chart E: Information technology capital 
expanded in virtually all industries. 
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Prosperity in the economy as a whole 


What has the productivity surge meant for average 
incomes and the distribution of income in Canada? 


Using labour productivity,” a simple relationship illus- 
trates just how important productivity growth is to 
prosperity, measured as per capita GDP.’ 


GDP GDP 


Hours worked — Exmployees 
Of 
Persons Hours worked 


Persons 


Employees 
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Productivity and prosperity in the information age 


Or, in other words, 


GDP per capita = Labour productivity 
* Average hours worked * Employment ratio 


fg etd Labour utihzation Bes 


The last two terms on the right-hand side are some- 
times combined and referred to as the rate of labour 
utilization (OECD 2001). This measures the extent to 
which the population is actively engaged in employ- 
ment activity—hours worked per capita. 


During the 1990s, real income advanced at 1.4%, 
down from 1.9% during the 1980s, a reflection of a 
slower growth in labour utilization—from 0.8% in the 
1980s to 0.1% in the 1990s (Chart F). In contrast, 
labour productivity growth remained virtually 
unchanged between these two periods. The 1990s 
brought a major turnaround in Canada’s prosperity 
growth, even though it remained unchanged between 
the early and late 1990s. 


Chart F: Canada’s standard of living improved 
sharply after 1995. 
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Changes in labour utilization in the late 1990s boosted 
average real income, which grew at a remarkable 2.8% 
per year. When real income grows at this pace, each 
generation experiences a far more affluent lifestyle than 
the previous one. Over the course of a lifetime, 
parents can provide their children with a standard of 
living that is twice the level they themselves enjoyed as 
children. 


H@ Notes 


1 This study uses the most recent annual data (September 
2002) for productivity over the 1981-2000 period. Data are 
current as of July 2002 and reflect a downward revision in 
U.S. productivity estimates as of March 2002. More informa- 
tion on the revisions can be found at www.statcan.ca/ 


english/concepts/15-204/productivity.pdf. 


2 The coverage of the labour productivity measure differs 
in this section (whole economy output and hours worked) 
from that used in the previous section (business sector 
output and hours worked). The business sector measures are 
generally considered to be more representative of productiv- 
ity trends since they exclude activities (such as government 
administration) for which output is hard to measure. 


3. Labour productivity is a measure subject to a number of 
well-known criticisms as a welfare indicator, but it is a 
meaningful and useful indicator nonetheless. 
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Selected charts and analysis 


This section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more of the following sources. For general inquiries, 
contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; bourjoa@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 
Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Customer Services 
(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 
Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Dissemination agent 
(613) 951-9497 


Annual Surveys—Service Industries 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Lucie Lussier 


(613) 951-0410 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Claude Robillard 
(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 

(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: John Gartley 
(613) 951-6906 


Employment and income 


surveys 

Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Marc Lévesque 
(613) 951-4090 


Survey of Employment, Payrolls 
and Hours 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Sylvie Picard 

(613) 951-4090 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Mayor wage settlements 

Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: (819) 997-3117 

1 800 567-6866 


Labour income 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1888 297-7355 


Survey of Financial Security 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Household Spending 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1888 297-7355 
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General social survey 
Education, work and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 


Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 
Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Patricia Schembari 
(613) 951-9502 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Bob Anderson 
(613) 951-4034 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7608 
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Key labour and income facts 


Unionization 


t 13.2 million, average paid employment (employees) 

during the first half of 2003 was 342,000 higher than 

during the same period a year earlier. Union mem- 
bership also grew, from 3.9 million to 4.0 million. The in- 
crease in union membership, however, was proportionately 
larger than that for employees, so the union rate (density) 
rose from 30.3% to 30.5%. 


Both women and men saw increases in union membership. 
For women,.the rate rose trom. 30.2% to 30.5%, and for 
men from 30.3% to 30.5%. 


Most of the increase in membership occurred in the public 
sector, with the rate rising from 72.5% to 72.7%. The 
private-sector rate rose marginally from 18.0% to 18.1%. 


Six provinces recorded rate increases; the remaining four 
(Newfoundland and Labrador, Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick, and British Columbia) saw declines 


(GhartA): 


The rate among full-time employees rose from 31.9% to 
32.1%, and among part-time workers from 23.3% to 
2 aule/oe 


Chart A: Newfoundland and Labrador and 
Quebec remain the most unionized provinces, 
Alberta the least. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, January-to-June averages 


Data sources 


Information on union membership, density and coverage 
by various socio-demographic characteristics, including 
earnings, are from the Labour Force Survey. Further 
details can be obtained from Marc Lévesque, Labour 
Statistics Division, Statistics Canada at (613) 951-4090. 


TE SRE ESTES SES SOLS TEL EE EE BC EEE EST EY LE I TIE EST SS 6S LS PES LT EE SLI ITE EINES EE PDO TEN ETL EEE LOI TS SE EEN STI 


Data on strikes, lockouts and workdays lost, and those 
on major wage settlements were supplied by Human 
Resources Development Canada. Further information on 
these statistics may be obtained from Angéle Charbonneau, 
Workplace Information Directorate, HRDC at 1 800 
567-6866. 


cme 
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ncreases were recorded for both 
permanent and non-permanent 
employees. The rate rose in firms 
with under 20 employees and in those 
with between 100 and 500 employees; 
it fell in the largest firms (those with 
over 500 employees) and remained 
unchanged in those with between 


20 and 99 employees. 


Unionization rose in 8 of the 16 major 
industry groups: agriculture; natural 
resources; utilities; construction; trans- 
portation and warehousing; profes- 
sional, scientific and technical; public 
administration; and other (miscellane- 
ous) industries. It remained unchanged 
in manufacturing, and fell in the rest 


of the industry groups (Chart B). 


Among the 10 major occupational 
groups, union density rose in 6 and fell 
in 3. The 3 groups that fell were man- 
agement; business, finance and admin- 
istrative; and natural and applied 
sciences. Social and public service was 


unchanged. (Chart C). 


The number of employees who were 
not union members but were covered 
by a collective agreement averaged 
272,000, virtually unchanged from the 
level a year earlier (see Akyeampong 
2000 for a description of this group). 
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Chart B: The highest union rates were in public-sector 
industries. 
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Chart C: Unionization in community service occupations far 
outpaced that in others. 
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Union membership and coverage in the first half of 2002 and 2003 


2002* 2003* 
Union density Union density 
Total ———— Total OO 
employees Members Coverage™ employees Members Coverage*™* 
000 % % 000 % % 
Both sexes 12,844 30.3 32.4 13,186 30.5 32.6 
Men 6,599 30.3 32,6 6,728 30.5 32.9 
Women 6,245 30.2 32.1 6,458 BOS SYP) 
Sector? 
Public 2,885 725 75.9 2,997 7 76.0 
Private 9,959 18.0 19W7 10,188 18.1 19.8 
Age 
15 to 24 PA ANTE WSS 15.4 2238 1S) 7 
25 to 54 9,463 3320 BOR 9,588 So10 18)-/f 
25 to 44 6,564 S10). S220 6,596 30.0 OZ 
45 to 54 2,899 40.8 43.0 2,992 41.4 43.6 
55 and over 20, 34.9 Bie) 7/ 1,364 36.5 38.3 
Education 
Less than Grade 9 369 28.9 30.9 383 30.8 32.6 
Some high school 1,580 (Aedes! Zoom 1,564 23.8 OFS, 
High school graduation 25139 28.1 29.7 2,695 Qik 29.5 
Some postsecondary 1,226 23.8 Zou 1,347 23.6 PAS AS 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 4,374 SO T/ 36.1 4,532 SoL6 35.9 
University degree PINNS) 34.9 37.6 2,665 SONS 38.0 
Province 
Atlantic 891 29.9 Silas 906 29.7 Sule 
Newfoundland and Labrador 183 S92 40.5 184 Sills 39.4 
Prince Edward Island 54 29.9 31.4 IS }5) PTE SHS 
Nova Scotia 359 ies 28.3 371 28.3 29.5 
New Brunswick 295 Zee 29.0 296 26.4 28.0 
Quebec 3,073 320 40.9 SHZo SRO 41.1 
Ontario 5,097 26.6 28.1 5275 27.0 PAS) Th 
Prairies PD PANS: 26.9 29.0 APIS 27.4 29.2 
Manitoba 477 34.1 35.8 477 34.6 36.8 
Saskatchewan 373 34.3 36.0 382 34.7 SOre 
Alberta 1 as 22.4 24.7 1,395 23.0 24.6 
British Columbia 1,568 33.8 34.9 1,623 SORES 34.5 
Work status 
Full-time 10,457 2 le@ 34.1 10,707 Sm 34.3 
Part-time Zook 2S: 24.8 2,479 PASS If 253 
Industry 
Goods-producing S195 30.8 32.9 3,276 3160 SiS} 72 
Agriculture 105 Path 3.6 120 4.1 4.8 
Natural resources 224 24.9 26.8 229 PNB) 26.6 
Utilities 129 66.6 67.9 130 68.9 72.4 
Construction 548 31.4 3358 598 3278 34.4 
Manufacturing 2,188 30.4 C257; 2,198 30.4 32.8 
Service-producing 9,649 30.1 32.2 9,910 30.4 32.4 
Trade 2,099 13.2 14.5 2,134 1320 14.6 
Transportation and warehousing 612 40.9 43.1 620 42.2 44.0 
Finance, insurance, real estate 
and leasing 153 9.2 10.8 785 8.6 9.9 
Professional, scientific and technical 668 3.9 5.4 661 4.3 5.4 
Management, and administrative 
and support 421 12.9 14.9 452 12.8 14.7 
Education 982 70.2 G36 1,037 70.0 73.4 
Health care and social assistance 1,383 54.2 SOms 1,461 Soa, 55.6 
Information, culture and recreation 598 2625 2X3) 2 572 25.8 28.2 
Accommodation and food 901 7.6 Sr: 910 US 8.2 
Other 458 8.6 10.2 481 9.0 1A Ae 
Public administration TOS OES W233 798 68.3 Uae: 


SS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SS SS 
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Union membership and coverage in the first half of 2002 and 2003 (concluded) 


2002* 2003* 
Union density Union density 
Total ——EEE Total ee 
employees Members Coverage** employees Members Coverage** 
Sar oe is Bie rite termes 
000 % % 000 % % 
Occupation 
Management 892 8.9 11.8 872 8.6 10.9 
Business, finance and administrative 2,542 PAS) 72 27.0 2,534 23.9 26.1 
Professional 338 18.6 PX 0) 333 16.1 18.1 
Financial and administrative 694 Zee 24.2 690 21.0 DOAN 
Clerical 1,510 28.1 29.7 drow 27.0 29.1 
Natural and applied sciences 857 24.6 PACAY) 889 24.4 27.0 
Health WE 62.1 Gon 769 62.5 64.6 
Professional 86 40.9 48.5 86 43.9 50.4 
Nursing 250 81.9 84.2 259 81.2 82.8 
Technical 169 56.7 59.8 176 56.6 Sieh 
Support staff 228 5225 54.2 247 53.6 S19) 56: 
Social and public service 979 61.9 64.6 1,036 61.9 64.7 
Legal, social and religious workers 394 40.0 42.7 410 41.2 43.6 
Teachers and professors 585 76.6 1953 626 LOS 78.6 
Secondary and elementary 412 88.2 90.0 429 89.3 91.1 
Other 174 49.2 93.9 197 45.4 51.4 
Culture and recreation 268 Pip 4 29.6 287 27.8 29.4 
Sales and service 3,456 20.5 22.0 3,565 21.2 LRT 
Wholesale 349 Bais: 8.1 363 6.3 8.0 
Retail 946 1283 13.4 983 12.8 13.8 
Food and beverage Oui, 9.7 10.4 onal 8.8 9.7 
Protective services 222 54.9 59.4 221 53:6 59.4 
Child care and home support 241 18),// 38.4 255 39.5 41.7 
Travel and accommodation 1,181 26.3 PLT te2o2 ACT 28.8 
Trades, transport and equipment 
operators 1,709 37.0 39.1 1,783 SiO 39.6 
Contractors and supervisors A GIS 28.7 Silay 105 30.7 S2hi 
Construction trades PRAT 39.7 42.3 Pil 40.4 42.6 
Other trades 655 40.1 42.4 685 39.6 41.9 
Transportation equipment operators 465 35.6 Sian 476 36.7 38.6 
Helpers and labourers 256 32.9 SOrZ 290 33:9 36.0 
Unique to primary industries 229 15.9 Wifs3 252 16.8 tivAd 
Unique to production econ SYS) 40.3 1,198 38.4 41.1 
Machine operators and assemblers 990 Seo 39.9 998 3370 41.2 
Labourers 191 40.1 42.5 199 8oal 40.7 
Workplace size 
Under 20 employees 4,281 12.6 14.1 4,403 12.8 14.1 
20 to 99 employees 4,218 Sie 5X6}, 8) 4,291 6) | 72 Bore 
100 to 500 employees 2,/67 42.2 44.8 2,856 43.3 46.0 
Over 500 employees SWAT 54.7 Silat 1,636 54.4 Dies 
Job tenure 
1 to 12 months DAME 14.7 16.9 2,912 15.0 17.4 
Over 1 year to 5 years 4,334 22.6 24.5 4,431 22E9) 24.6 
Over 5 years to 9 years ROOO 29.6 Onlez 1,741 SOR/ 32.6 
Over 9 years to 14 years 1,499 42.1 44.4 1,436 41.0 43.2 
Over 14 years 2,585 54.0 96,0 2,665 54.5 56.9 
Job status 
Permanent 11 ASS: 30.9 32.9 11,614 oils 33.0 
Non-permanent 1,589 25.8 28.5 ol 26.5 23 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* January-to-June average. 

** Union members and persons who are not union members but who are covered by collective agreements (for example, some religious group members). 

' Public sector: employees in government departments or agencies; crown corporations, or publicly funded schools, hospitals, or other 
institutions. Private sector: all other wage and salary earners. 
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pproximately 3.9 million (30.0%) 

employees belonged to a union 

in 2002. An additional 277,000 
(2.2%) were covered by a collective 
agreement. 


Employees in the public sector— 
government, crown corporations, and 
publicly funded schools or hospitals— 
were four times as likely as their pri- 
vate- sector counterparts to belong to 
a union (72.4% versus 17.9%). 


Almost 1 in 3 full-time employees 
belonged to a union, compared with 
about 1 in 4 part-time. Also, almost 
‘1 in 3 permanent employees was a un- 
ion member, compared with roughly 
1 in 4 non-permanent. 


High union rates were found among 
employees aged 45 to 54 (40.7%); for 
those with university degrees (34.9%); 
in Newfoundland and Labrador 
(37.7%) and Quebec (36.5%); in edu- 
cational services (70.3%), public admin- 
istration (67.2%), and utilities (65.2%); 
and in health care occupations (62.5%). 


Low union rates were recorded by 
15 to 24 year-olds (13.3%), in Alberta 
(22.3%); in agriculture (2.9%); profes- 
sional, scientific and technical services 
(4.1%); and in management occupa- 
tions (9.1%). 
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Union member 


Total a eee eee 
employees Total Density 
000 000 % 
Both sexes 13,066 3,924 30.0 
Men Gnion 2,021 30.0 
Women 6,329 1,903 30.1 
Sector* 
Public 2,908 2,106 U2 
Private 10,158 som WA 17.9 
Age 
15 to 24 2,265 301 133 
25 to 54 9,558 S198 33.4 
25 to 44 6,628 1,999 S012 
45 to 54 2,930 1,194 40.7 
55 and over 1,243 429 34.5 
Education 
Less than Grade 9 391 109 27.8 
Some high school 1,613 353 21.9 
High school graduation 2,781 768 27.6 
Some postsecondary 1,259 20 23.6 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 4,430 1,491 SSH 
University degree 2,992 906 34.9 
Province 
Atlantic 916 267 29.2 
Newfoundland and Labrador 189 71 Siat 
Prince Edward Island 56 16 29.2 
Nova Scotia 367 100 2iee2. 
New Brunswick 304 80 26.3 
Quebec 3,118 1,139 86.5 
Ontario 5,188 1,378 26.6 
Prairies 2,246 604 26.9 
Manitoba 481 166 34.5 
Saskatchewan 380 129 34.0 
Alberta 4) joxst5) 309 Pages) 
British Columbia 1,598 Behe, Sol) 
Work status 
Full-time 10,696 So, o74 SY) 65) 
Part-time 2,369 SOKO PES) 
Industry 
Goods-producing Sone 1,009 30.4 
Agriculture 119 3 2.9 
Natural resources 227 56 24.6 
Utilities al} 86 65.2 
Construction 605 189 SuleZ, 
Manufacturing 2,231 675 30.2 
Service-producing 9,752 2,915 29.9 
Trade 2,130 269 12.6 
Transportation and warehousing 628 261 41.6 
Finance, insurance, real estate 
and leasing 764 68 8.9 
Professional, scientific and technical 665 28 4.1 
Management, and administrative 
and support 438 58 owe 
Education 968 681 One 
Health care and social assistance eA 764 54.1 
Information, culture and recreation 602 154 ADAG 
Accommodation and food 907 66 eS 
Other 460 42 9.2 
Public administration 778 523 Gife2 
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he union rate for men (30.0%) 

in 2002, for the first time was 

marginally lower than that for 
women (30.1%). 


The rate for male part-time employees 
(18.2%) was much lower than for full- 
time (31.4%). Among women the gap 
was narrower (25.3% versus 31.8%). 


The unionization rate of women in the 
public sector (74.3%) exceeded that of 
men (69.6%), reflecting women’s pres- 
ence in public administration and in 
teaching and health positions. However, 
in the private sector, only 13.0% were 
unionized, compared with 21.9% of 
men. The lower rate reflected wom- 
en’s pre-dominance in sales and several 
service occupations. 


A higher-than-average union rate was 
recorded among men with a post- 
secondary certificate or diploma 
(33.9%), as well as those with high 
school graduation (30.9%). For 
women, the highest rate was registered 
by those with a university degree 
(42.1%), reflecting unionization in 
occupations such as health care and 
teaching. 


Men in permanent positions had slightly 
higher rates (31.0%) than women in 
similar jobs (30.6%). Among employ- 
ees in non-permanent positions, 
women were more unionized (26.4%) 
than men (23.2%). 


Key labour and income facts 


Union membership, 2002 (concluded) 


Union member 


Total |<< — 
employees Total Density 
000 000 % 
Occupation 
Management 881 80 9.1 
Business, finance and administrative 2,526 631 25.0 
Professional 341 61 18.0 
Financial and administrative 682 148 PLAN 
Clerical 1,503 421 28.0 
Natural and applied sciences 893 218 24.4 
Health 750 469 62.5 
Professional 86 36 38.8 
Nursing 263 216 82.1 
Technical WZ 99 Caz 
Support staff 229 121 52:9 
Social and public service 984 604 61.4 
Legal, social and religious workers 404 161 39.9 
Teachers and professors 580 443 76.4 
Secondary and elementary 403 BON 88.8 
Other 178 86 48.2 
Culture and recreation 274 72 26.2 
Sales and service 3,495 708 20.3 
Wholesale 345 ZS 6.5 
Retail 982 121 eS 
Food and beverage ills 48 9.3 
Protective services 220 119 54.3 
Child care and home support 235 84 36.3 
Travel and accommodation 1,200 316 26.1 
Trades, transport and equipment 
operators 1,794 654 3620 
Contractors and supervisors 120 33 27.4 
Construction trades Zoe 92 39.8 
Other trades 673 265 39.4 
Transportation equipment operators 490 175 35.8 
Helpers and labourers 280 89 Sas 
Unique to primary industries Zits 39 se 
Unique to production nea 448 37.0 
Machine operators and assemblers MONS SIPS) 36.9 
Labourers 197 74 37.4 
Workplace size 
Under 20 employees 4,345 541 deo 
20 to 99 employees 4,312 1 VAi 30.8 
100 to 500 employees 2,804 ANE 41.8 
Over 500 employees 1,605 884 Som 
Job tenure 
1 to 12 months 2,961 432 14.6 
Over 1 year to 5 years 4,407 1,004 22.8 
Over 5 years to 9 years 1,629 479 29.4 
Over 9 years to 14 years 1,475 611 41.5 
Over 14 years 2,594 1,396 53.8 
Job status 
Permanent AAGSIZA 3,504 30.8 
Non-permanent 1,692 420 24.8 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Public sector: employees in government departments or agencies; crown 
corporations; or publicly funded schools, hospitals or other institutions. 
Private sector: all other wage and salary earners. 
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nionized jobs gener- 

ally provide higher 

earnings than non- 
unionized ones. Of course, 
the differences reflect many 
factors in addition to collec- 
tive bargaining provisions. 
These include differences in 
the distribution of union- 
ized and non-unionized 
employees by age, sex, job 
tenure, industry, occupation, 
firm size, or geographical 
location. 


‘The effects of these factors 
are not examined, but it is 
clear that unionized workers 
and jobs tend to have cer- 
tain characteristics that are 
associated with higher earn- 
ings. For example, union 
density ratios are higher 
among men, older workers, 
those with higher education, 
employees with long tenure, 
and those in larger firms. 
Clearly, not all differences in 
earnings and non-wage 
benefits can be attributed 
solely to union status 
(Akyeampong 2002), but 
a recent study (Fang and 
Verma) estimated the union 
wage premium (after ad- 
justing for employee and 
workplace characteristics) at 
katy. 


In 2002, average hourly 
earnings of unionized work- 
ers were higher than those 
of non-unionized workers. 
This held true for both full- 
time ($21.01 versus $17.71) 
and part-time ($17.74 ver- 
sus $10.71) workers. 


In addition to having higher 
hourly earnings, unionized 
part-time employees usually 
wotked more hours each 
week than their non-union- 
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Average earnings and usual hours by union and job status, 2002 


Hourly earnings Usual weekly hours, main job 


All em- Full- Part- All em- Full- Part- 


ployees time time ployees time time 
$ 
Both sexes 17.66 18.82 12.40 35.60 39.60 17.40 
Union member 20.55 21.01 17.74 36.00 38.70 19.30 
Union coverage* 20.51 20.98 lifzoo 36.10 38.80 19.20 
Not a union 
member** 16.30 dias 10.71 35.30 40.00 16.80 
Men 19.38 20.30 11.47 38.30 40.80 16.50 
Union member 21.44 21.78 16.43 38.40 39.80 18.30 
Union coverage* 2eao PAY ks} 16.21 38.50 39.90 18.20 
Not a union 
member** 18.40 19.54 ORSZ. 38.10 41.30 16.10 
Women 15.82 16.90 12.79 32.70 38.00 17.80 
Union member 19.61 20.02 18.14 33.40 Sih oO) 19.60 
Union coverage* 19.52 19.95 18.01 33.40 37.40 19.60 
Not a union 
member** 14.08 1165).S¥) 10.89 32130 38.30 AZo 
Atlantic 14.61 15.46 10.22 36.70 40.50 17.40 
Union member 18.65 18.85 16.95 37.40 39.50 20.10 
Union coverage* 18.60 18.82 16.77 37.40 39.60 19.90 
Not a union 
member** 12.86 13.84 8.56 36.40 40.90 16.80 
Quebec 16.97 17.86 12.94 34.80 38.50 18.10 
Union member 19.70 19.90 18.46 35.30 37.80 20.30 
Union coverage* 19.60 19.82 18.22 35.40 37.90 20.20 
Not a union 
member** 15.19 16.41 10.56 34.40 38.90 17.10 
Ontario 18.56 19.93 12.03 35.80 39.80 17.10 
Union member 21.45 22.09 16.84 36.60 39.10 18.50 
Union coverage* 21.45 22m diGsfat 36.60 39.20 18.40 
Not a union 
member** 17.43 19.00 ORO 35.50 40.00 16.70 
Prairies 17.11 18.27 11.93 36.10 40.40 17.30 
Union member TONS 20.26 16.96 36.20 39.20 19.40 
Union coverage* 19.81 20.34 16.88 36.30 39.30 19.30 
Not a union 
member** 16.01 17.39 LORS 36.10 40.80 16.70 
British Columbia 18.58 19.84 14.01 34.60 39.40 17.40 
Union member 21.90 22.04 19.10 35.00 38.60 19.00 
Union coverage* 21.90 22.58 18.95 35.00 38.70 18.90 
Not a union 
member** 16.81 18.30 11.93 34.40 39.80 16.70 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Union members and persons who are not union members, but who are covered by collective agreements 
(for example, some religious group members). 

** Workers who are neither union members nor covered by collective agreements. 


ized counterparts (19.3 hours versus 
16.8). As a result, their average weekly 
earnings were nearly double ($350.89 
versus $183.99). 


On average, unionized women work- 
ing full time received 92% of their 
male counterparts’ hourly earnings. In 
contrast, women working part time 
earned 10% more. 
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s in 2001, wage gains in contract settlements in 

2002 surpassed the rate of inflation (2.8% 

versus 2.2%). For the first four months of 
2003, wage gains again averaged 2.8% but the 
inflation rate had jumped to 4.1%. 


Wage gains in the private sector exceeded those in the 
public sector every year during the 1990s, but since 
2000 the picture has reversed. 


Annual statistics on strikes, lockouts and person-days 
lost are affected by several factors, including collective 
bargaining timetables, size of the unions involved, strike 


Key labour and income facts 


duration, and the state of the economy. The number 
of collective agreements up for renewal in a year 
determines the potential for industrial disputes. Union 
size and strike duration determine the number of per- 
son-days lost in the event of a strike. The state of the 
economy influences the likelihood of an industrial dis- 
pute, given that one is legally possible. 


The estimated work time lost through strikes and lock- 
outs rose from 0.05% in 2000, to 0.07% in 2001, to 
0.09 in 2002. However, these figures are only one-fifth 
the levels of 20 years earlier (1980 and 1981). 


Major wage settlements, inflation and labour disputes 


Average annual increase 
in base wage rates* 


Labour disputes and time lost 


Annual 
Public Private change in Proportion 
sector sector Total Consumer Strikes & Workers Person-days _ of estimated 
Year employees** employees** employees Price Index* lockouts involved not worked _ working time 
% 000 000 % 
1980 10.9 Hi ditad 10.1 1,028 439 9,130 Oso 
1981 thee) 12.6 13.0 12.4 1,049 341 8,850 0.35 
1982 10.4 9.5 10.2 10.9 679 464 5,702 0.23 
1983 4.6 55) 4.8 5.8 645 329 4,441 0.18 
1984 3.9 oh 3.6 4.3 716 187 3,883 Oo 
1985 3.8 BS Sh 4.0 829 162 3,126 0.12 
1986 3.6 3.0 3.4 4.1 748 484 eulon (0) 27 
1987 4.1 3.8 4.0 4.4 668 582 3,810 0.14 
1988 4.0 5.0 4.4 4.0 548 207 4,901 0.17 
1989 2 a2 eZ 5.0 627 445 3,701 0.13 
1990 O16 Onl, 5.6 4.8 579 270 5,079 0.17 
1991 3.4 4.4 3.6 5.6 463 208 2,516 0.09 
1992 2.0 2.6 Beil 1 404 150 2,110 0.07 
1993 0.6 0.8 0.7 1.8 381 102 Apo 0.05 
1994 a 2 ORS OR 374 81 1,607 0.06 
1995 0.6 1.4 0.9 Dae 328 149 1,583 0.05 
1996 One thei 0.9 1.6 330 282 Soon 0.11 
1997 (he 1.8 ies) 1.6 284 258 3,610 0.12 
1998 ial eo fed 0.9 381 244 2,444 0.08 
1999 ZAAb) Bll 7D, Ut 413 159 2,443 0.08 
2000 eo 2.4 5) aie 379 143 18657 0.05 
2001 3h} S20 Boe 2.6 381 va 2,204 0.07 
2002 2.9 2.6 2.8 AD 293 169 3,033 0.09 

2003 SHO) 58) 2.8 4.1 


Sources: Prices Division; Human Resources Development Canada, Workplace Information Directorate 
Note: Major wage settlements refer to agreements involving 500 or more employees. 


* 2003 data refer to January to April only. 


** 


Public sector employees are those working for government departments or agencies, crown corporations or publicly funded schools, hospitals or other 


institutions. Private sector employees are all other wage and salary earners. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Property taxes 


n 1999, 6 out of every 10 families owned a home. 
The rate of homeownership varied by province. Rate of homeownership 
Newfoundland and Labrador had the highest rate 
(73%) and Quebec the lowest (55%), while Ontario SAT OPS. CARS eee 
and British Columbia with rates of 60% and 58% Newfoundiand and Labrador/l at aE 
respectively were close to the national average. New Brunswick | 


Saskatchewan eee ce ei 


Prince Edward Island) 


Alberta eee oe 
Nova Scotia | 


Manitoba bE 


Ontario ee 


eat : ‘ British Columbia, 
Provincial differences in property taxes So 


Quebec LS Se eee | 
0 80 
The 1999 Survey of Financial Security (SFS) collected 9 
the market value (rather than the assessed value) of . 
homes in May to July 1999 and the property tax paid 5 ; : 
during the calendar year 1998. These charts and Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
tables examine the link between the two at a provin- (ESLER SED GS IE 


cial level. 


The value of a home depends on several factors: size, 
location, appreciation in value since acquisition, local 
demand/supply situation, and price of developed land. 
Therefore, market values will vary not only across 
provinces but also among localities within a province. 


A public-use microdata file for the 1999 SFS is avail- 
| able on CD-ROM (13MO006XCB, $2,000). For more 
information, contact Client Services, Income Statistics 
Division at 1 888 297-7355; (613) 951-7355; fax: (613) 
| 951-3012; income@statcan.ca. 


LS SS I Pe SSS ST EL IP A SE RE SSF IS IE ER FF SSIS BE VSP BY STE A SE I SAREE SE SOI, 
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he owned homes took several forms: single/ 

detached (with or without adjoining land in the 

case of farm families), double/semi-detached, 
row/terrace, duplex, apartment, or mobile home in a 
trailer park. The majority of homeowning families 
lived in a single detached home, the proportion 
varying from 93% in Manitoba to 73% in British 
Columbia. For Ontario and Quebec, the proportions 
were 80% and 74% respectively. The second largest 
group in Ontario were owners of double/semi- 
detached homes (8%). Second place in Newfound- 
land and Labrador was held by duplex owners (4%), 
and in the remaining provinces by owners of ‘other’ 
structures. 


Share of total property taxes paid by owners of 
single/detached homes 


Prince Edward Island ice 


Saskatchewan E 
Manitoba ae SUS 
New Brunswick [77777 
Alberta 5 Coe 
Nova Scotia ae 


Newfoundland and Labrador|) 
Ontario ne 
British Columbia eee 
Canade Se ee eee 
Quebec er) 
0 20 40 60 80 100 
% 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
ST ALLL LS TAPP NTT 
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Homeowning families by type of property 


Double/ 
Single/ —semi- Row/ 
detached detached terrace Duplex Other 
% 
Canada 79.5 5.2 4.3 3.4 7.6 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador 88.9 BP 1.8 4.4 all 
Prince Edward 
Island 88.6 0.7 0.0 1.9 8.7 
Nova Scotia 87.9 2.8 0.6 fe 6.6 
New Brunswick 86.0 0.8 0.8 1.6 10.8 
Quebec 73.8 6.3 2ei 8.4 8.8 
Ontario 80.5 7.9 5a re) a0 
Manitoba 92.5 18 (4! 0.7 3.7 
Saskatchewan Ones 0.5 (eS 0.8 5.8 
Alberta 82.0 Day 5.8 bs 8.0 
British Columbia 72.8 2.4 7.4 3.0 14.4 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


verall, families in single/detached homes paid 

the bulk (81%) of the total $12.6 billion paid 

for property taxes in 1998. The rate was over 
90% in Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba; and between 82% and 88% in Newfound- 
land and Labrador, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia. Owners of 
single/detached homes in Quebec, on the other hand, 
contributed only 69% of the total property tax in that 
province. 


EE A TE I EE SESS ET IEE IE LLY LI I LE TITTLE NED REI EEE IE IE EEE II ETE EE II EE LD I SD SOLES BES AO 
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Key labour and income facts 


detached home in Ontario paid the highest 

property tax ($2,319) while those in Newfound- 
land and Labrador paid the lowest ($611). Some of 
the interprovincial variation can be attributed to 
differences in the urban-rural mix and the value of 
homes across Canada. 


[: 1998, homeowning families with a single/ 


Homeowning families in urban and rural areas 


ase 
Alberta | 
| 


Ontario oe 


British Columbia) 


Canada ee 
Manitoba ee 


Quebec 


Saskatchewan [eee Tee Penge 
Newfoundland j= 
and Labrador — RARER 
Prince Edward Island) 


Nova Scotia | 


New Brunswick [7 


f@@ Rural 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
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Average property tax by type of property 


Double/ 
Single/ semi- Row/ 
detached detached terrace Duplex Other 
$ 
Canada 1,861 1,999 1,494 2,455 1,361 


Newfoundland 
and Labrador 611 675 yes). Al eXeh7/ 349 


Prince Edward 


Island 1,073 1,025 0 925 388 
Nova Scotia 956 745 980 3,830 559 
New Brunswick 922 2,468 1hOS2 ee Ie4 oo 497 
Quebec 1,898 2,220 210835 92.903) 82. 120 
Ontario PR SW) 1,992 1,793 1,889 1,699 
Manitoba 1,786 1,474 760 1,842 1,880 
Saskatchewan svi br/ 2,961 Pe PAA 1,086 691 
Alberta 1,456 1,896 By 2c! 810 


British Columbia = 1,605 1,609 9725) 1,696 721 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


he urban-rural split of homeowning families 

shows considerable variation by province. In 

Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia, 
between 83% and 88% of all families were living in 
urban areas, compared with around 50% in Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
Overall, 79% of Canadian families were living in 
urban areasun 1999; 
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trespective of province, families in urban areas paid 

more in property taxes than their counterparts in 

the rural areas. The differences were more pro- 
nounced in some provinces than in others. Although 
families in urban areas of Quebec and Ontario paid 
on average almost the same (around $2,300), those in 
rural areas paid quite different amounts ($1,362 in 
Quebec; $1,952 in Ontario). Across Canada, the 
average amount paid by urban families ranged from 
$758 in Newfoundland and Labrador to $2,281 in 
Ontario. The amount paid by rural families ranged 
from $416 and $1,952 for the same provinces. The 
range of mean property taxes paid by urban and rural 
families was almost the same across Canada. 


family with no or low income does not pay 

income tax. However, any family that owns a 

home must pay property tax. The proportion 
of families who paid property tax but no income tax 
was higher in the Atlantic provinces (ranging from 
16.4% in Newfoundland and Labrador to 11.2% in 
Prince Edward Island) than in the Prairies (from 9.5% 
in Manitoba to 7.8% for Alberta). The proportion in 
Ontario was just over 5%. 


Families who paid property tax but no income tax 
were mostly elderly. The average age of the major 
income recipient in these families varied between 58 
and 68 years across provinces. In families paying both 
kinds of tax, the average age ranged from 48 to 51. 


Key labour and income facts 


Average property taxes in urban and rural areas 


Se ee ee 


ONta0 SEDER ETE RRC ORED 


rr 


Quebec base 


ireeerrerreeet errr 


pit REET 
mera = eT wees esate? aie, | 


British Columbia ET S a 
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Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


Families paying property tax but no income tax 


Newfoundland and Labrador 
New Brunswick ae oo 

Nova Scotia {iil 

Prince Edward Island [ 
Manitoba E 

Saskatchewan | _ 


British Columbia | 


i eS 
Quebec | feat 


We Sea Ee bs staat EN 
Canada Mae 
Alberta FE 
Ontario [ig 
ie OP ka sere: 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
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Key labour and income facts 


Average property taxes by value of property 


$ 
5,000 
-] Under $50,000 
© $50,000 to $99,999 
4,000 I $100,000 to $149,999 
~| $150,000 to $199,999 
@§ $200,000 and over 
3,000 
2,000 
4,000 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


Man. 


value of the home increased, although the 

incremental tax increases with respect to home 
values were somewhat different. For example, in New 
Brunswick, families with homes worth $200,000 and 
over paid 6.3 times the tax paid by those with homes 
valued under $50,000, compared with 5.1 in 
Manitoba and 3.4 in both Ontario and Alberta. 


|: all provinces, the average tax paid rose as the 


Evidently, families owning homes of equal market 
value were paying different amounts of property tax 
across the provinces. To illustrate, families with homes 
valued under $50,000 paid, on average, property taxes 
ranging between $344 and $926. Those with homes 


worth between $100,000 and $149,999 paid between 
$933 and $2,245. For homes $200,000 and over, the 
range was between $1,660 and $4,691. For a given 
market value group, families in Manitoba and Quebec 
paid the highest taxes. 


Families in British Columbia with high-priced homes 
(69% of all families owned homes worth $200,000 
and over) did not necessarily pay higher property taxes. 
The average amount paid by these families was 
$1,957—fairly close to the $1,660 paid by similar fami- 
lies in Newfoundland and Labrador. Similarly priced 
homes in Ontario and Alberta, on the other hand, had 
tax bills of $3,111 and $2,526 respectively. 


_ These tables and charts complement the article “Property taxes” in this issue. For definitions and a description 


of the data source, see the article. 


RS DS A SEE TS SS IS I SE TS SS PSS SS Se TT 
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Key labour and income facts 


The ratio of average property tax to market value of home 


Property tax as % of property value 


3.0 
(| Under $50,000 
(I $50,000 to $99,999 
$100,000 to $149,999 
lw ~] $150,000 to $199,999 
2.0 |}4| I $200,000 and over 
ea 
1.0 
0 


REY 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


f a 


Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 


he ratio of average property tax to market 
value of home is another indicator that can be 
used for interprovincial comparisons of 
property taxes. In almost all instances, the ratio 
declines as the market value increases, indicating that 


Property tax paid by payers and non-payers of 
income tax 


Canada BERaEE a 
Manitoba jasssemar 

British Columbia jaaaaa” a 
Alberta jggsmemer~ 


Saskatchewan jum 


New Brunswick jum 


seal 


(serene ale ™)] Property tax only | 
Prince Edward Island jpegs | 


Property and 


.__ SaeRERRERREErER 
Nova Scotia jammer income taxes 


Newfoundland and Labradorjggg 


% of income 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
LL IT LE 


property taxes are regressive in relation to home 
values. The ratio ranged between 1.15 and 2.92 for 
families with homes worth under $50,000, and 
between 0.72 and 1.66 for those with homes priced at 
$200,000 and over. 


omeowning families paying property tax 

but no income tax in 1998 spent a larger 

proportion of their income on property tax 
than families paying both property tax and income tax. 
In Ontario and Quebec, property tax was 10% of 
income for families paying only property tax com- 
pared with about 3% for families paying both taxes. 
In Newfoundland and Labrador, the proportions 
were 2.5% and 1.3%. 


The average income of families who paid only prop- 
erty tax ranged from $16,000 to $18,000 across the 
provinces compared with $52,500 to $73,400 for 
those who paid both taxes. Families paying only prop- 
erty tax were most likely elderly with low incomes. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Decomposition of the difference in average 
property tax paid by province relative to 
Ontario, 1998 


Percentage decomposition due to: 


Market value Effective 
of home tax rate 
% 

Newfoundland and Labrador 76.1 23.9 
Prince Edward Island 85.9 14.1 
Nova Scotia 90.7 9.3 
New Brunswick 91.9 8.1 
Quebec 546.6 -446.6 
Ontario bes <i 
Manitoba 297.6 -197.6 
Saskatchewan 191.3 -91.3 
Alberta 61.3 38.7 
British Columbia -40.3 140.3 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


ince property taxes and values of owner- 

occupied homes are strongly associated, and 

since this association varies within a province, it 
may be interesting to see how unequally property taxes 
and market values of homes are distributed within each 
province. Does the province with the most unequally 
distributed market values of homes show the most 
unequal distribution of property taxes as well? 


In each province, property taxes were more unequally 
distributed than market values of owner-occupied 
homes. The highest gap (38%) occurred in Nova 
Scotia, the lowest (9%) in British Columbia. For fami- 
lies in Ontario, the gap amounted to 10%—much 
closer to that experienced by their counterparts in 
British Columbia. 
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f the total difference in average property taxes 

paid in 1998 by families in Newfoundland 

and Labrador and in Ontario, 24% was due 
to the difference in effective tax rates and the remain- 
ing 76% to the difference in market values of homes; 
the corresponding proportions for Alberta were 39% 
and 61%. On the other hand, the difference in the 
average taxes paid by families in Ontario and those in 
Quebec, Manitoba, or Saskatchewan was much more 
attributable to the difference in market values of 
homes, whereas the difference in their effective tax 
rates had a more modifying and compensatory effect. 
However, the reverse was true in the case of British 
Columbia and Ontario where the difference in 
effective tax rates (proxied as mill rates) was more 
pronounced. 


Gini coefficients of market values of owner- 
occupied homes and property taxes by 
province 


Values of Property 
homes taxes Ratio 
(G1) (G2) (G2/G1) 
% 

Newfoundland and Labrador 0.333 0.403 lez 
Prince Edward Island 0.286 0.388 1.36 
Nova Scotia 0.299 0.412 1238 
New Brunswick 0.278 0.363 ei 
Quebec 0.288 0.326 thesis’ 
Ontario 0.281 0.308 1.10 
Manitoba 0.280 0.364 1.30 
Saskatchewan 0.340 0.397 tls thie 
Alberta 0.276 0.379 1.38 
British Columbia 0.324 0.352 1.09 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
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Some of the topics in upcoming issues 


m@ Family wealth 


How did family wealth change between 1984 and 1999—a period when the Canadian economy bloomed? 
Who gained and who lost the most wealth? 


M@ High-tech redux 


At its peak in the first quarter of 2001, the computer and telecommunications (CT) industry employed 650 
thousand people. A year later, there were 585 thousand. But what has happened since then? How has the 
high-tech workforce changed since March 2002? 


@ Seniors at work 


Interesting trends are starting to emerge among the oldest workers in the labour market. This article updates 
last year’s popular study on working seniors using data from the 2001 Census. 


@ Minimum wage 


Even though the minimum wage increased in all provinces between 1997 and 2002, the number of minimum 
wage workers declined. Youths living with their parents were the only group to see a significant increase in 
minimum wage work. Other ‘high-risk’ groups such as single parents with children were less likely to be 
working for minimum wage. 


M Following in a parent’s footsteps 


How common is it for children to follow a parent into a similar line of work? 


m@ C/QPP primer 


Answers to frequently asked questions about the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans. 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME 


The quarterly for labour market and income information 
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WHAT IF there were a 
place that could save you an 
your business time and money 
by offering a consolidated 
area with the latest in 


Canadian statistics? 


WHAT IF there were a place that 
offered accessible and reliable data on an 
assortment of current hot topics on 


Canadian social and economic themes? 


a = 


WHAT IF there were a place where 


analysis experts that know your markets 


could provide you with advice and 


customized data at your fingertips? www .statcan.ca 
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Cio oe Get the overall picture with 
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@ 0) for Canada, the provinces 
and 15 metropolitan 
areas 


For $195, you will find 
everything you need to 
know about income trends 
going back to 1980, 
through two recessions 
and recovery periods! Get 
accurate and reliable 
statistics about: 


~ income from 
employment... and other 
sources 


| these times of 
rapid change, it is more 
crucial than ever before 
to understand income 
trends of Canadians 


taxes 


impact of government transfers 
on family income 


differences in earnings between 
women and men 


income of Canada’s seniors 


income inequality and low 


With Income Trends in Canada, income 


tracking and understanding 
developments in Canadian incomes 
is easy! Need more details? Check out 

Use this CD-ROM to view trends enconle Cheol bert heomauene eee 
Web site at http://www.statcan.ca/ 
english/ads/72-202-XIE/index.htm 
or contact your nearest Statistics 
Canada Regional Reference Centre 
at 1 800 263-1136. 
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and a lot more! 


with one mouse click. Create your 
own tables. Chart income data. 
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Erratum 


Perspectives on Labour and Income , Winter 2003 
(Catalogue no. 75-001-XPE) Vol. 15, No. 4 


In “Precarious jobs: Anew typology of employment,” the Y-axis on Charts A to D (pages 41 and 45) was 


cut off. The corrected charts are shown below. 


Chart A: Employed with non-standard 


Chart B: Employed with contingent or 
temporary employment relationship 
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* One or more of part-time work, temporary work, own-account 
self-employment, or multiple jobholding. 
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Chart C: Women’s share of forms of 
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Chart D: Types of temporary work 
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Family wealth across the generations 
Raj Chawla and Henry Pold 


In the absence of longitudinal data, changes in family wealth can be 
estimated using cohorts of ‘similar’ families from two points in 
time. This method shows that between 1984 and 1999, mean family 
wealth rose for families with a major income recipient under 45 in 
1984 and dropped for those with one aged 45 to 54. 


Finances in the golden years 
Cara Williams 


While income is an important indicator of financial well-being, wealth 
can be equally important—particularly in the case of seniors. What 
are their sources of income and wealth? What about their debts and 
pteparedness for unexpected expenses? 


High-tech—two years after the boom 
Geoff Bowlby 


With a collapse in demand in 2001 for their products and services, 
the high-tech sector experienced a number of high-profile layoffs. 
After the layoffs began to subside a year later, the woes of the high- 
tech sector no longer made headlines. But what happened after 
March 2002? 


Seasonal work and Employment Insurance use 
Shawn de Raaf, Costa Kapsahs and Carole Vincent 


Despite their overall decline, seasonal jobs are still important in 
many regions. However, distinguishing seasonal workers from 
seasonal jobs has been problematic. In this article, the many 
dimensions of seasonality are examined to determine the extent to 
which each contributes to frequent reliance on EI benefits. Although 
most seasonal workers regularly rely on Employment Insurance, 
almost one-fifth never claim. 
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Pr, 39 Precarious jobs: A new typology 


Leah F. Vosko, Nancy Zukenich and Cynthia Cranford 


Many Canadians are in employment situations that differ from the 
traditional model of a stable, full-time job: one in which a person 
works for only one employer, is employed full year, full time on the 


a Managing Editor employer’s premises, has extensive benefits and entitlements, and 


ienyhor expects to be employed indefinitely. Work that differs from the 
(eve standard is described in several different ways, ‘non-standard’ and 
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Mi Family wealth across the 


generations ACR 


In 1999, families whose major income recipient 
was born in the 1940s had the highest mean wealth 
($291,600); those with one born in the 1960s had 
the lowest ($110,900). This is consistent with the 
well-known pattern of wealth being low for 
younger families and peaking in the pre-retirement 
years. 


Between 1984 and 1999, total wealth declined for 
families with a major income recipient born before 


1930. 


During the same period, the proportion of families 
with $500,000 or more in net worth doubled, but 
their share of wealth increased only 40%. 


Even though some generations of families saw 
their wealth increase more than others, overall 
wealth inequality was static. Home equity helped 
to reduce wealth inequality. 


Mi Finances in the golden years ... p. 17 
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In 1999, the net worth of senior families was 
more than double that of non-senior families 
($155,000 versus $69,000). 


The median value of financial assets for senior 
families was more than twice that for non-senior 
families —$35,000 versus $14,000. The largest non- 
financial asset for senior families was their home— 
a median value of $120,000. 


Few seniors have debts—only 27% of senior 
families had debt in 1999. Of these, 82% were 
comfortable with their level of debt. 


Two-thirds of senior families have private pension 
assets. In 1999, the median value of these assets 
was $115,700. 


For almost one-half (46%) of senior families, 
income exceeded expenses, indicating that some 
type of savings continues after the traditional age 
of retirement. 


About 1 in 10 senior families had expenses greater 
than their income. However, 90% of these families 
were able to pay their bills on time. 


M@ High-tech—two years 


WINTER 2003 


after the boom ape 


After a sharp decline of 10% in 2001, employment 
in computer and telecommunications (CT) 
industries stabilized somewhat in 2002 and into 
2003. In the first quarter of 2003, it was 570,000, 
down 3% from a year earlier and 12% below its 
2001 peak. 


After shedding one in four workers between the 
first quarters of 2001 and 2002, the manufacturing 
part of the CT sector was essentially unchanged a 
year later. In the services component, a large drop 
in telecommunications employment was almost 
offset by a rebound in computer design and telated 
services. 


While demand for high-tech workers decreased, 
median wage rates for employees did not fall, in 
part because of the continued layoff of lower- 
skilled, lower-paid workers. 
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@ Seasonal work and Employment ES 
Insurance use Pep esl 


™ Using a ‘mechanical’ definition of seasonal work, 
4.4% of employees and self-employed fishers were 
seasonal workers over the 1993-1998 period. 


HM More than one-sixth (17.3%) of long-term seasonal 
workers did not receive EI benefits following any 
of three seasonal job spells. In total, about 61% of 
seasonal jobs were followed by EI. 


M Long-term seasonal workers were more likely to 
be older, male, less educated, living in regions with 
high unemployment rates, living with a partner, 
and living in the Atlantic provinces or Quebec. 


M@ Precarious jobs: A new 
typology of employment ee Doo 


M Between 1989 and 1994, the share of the 
workforce aged 15 and over engaged in part-time 
work, temporary work, own-account self- 
employment, or multiple jobholding grew from 
28% to 34%. Since then, it has hovered around 
this level. 


M The rise in non-standard employment in the early 
1990s was fuelled by increases in own-account 
self-employment and full-time temporary paid 
work. Although employees with full-time 
permanent jobs still accounted for the majority of 
employment, this kind of work became less 
common, dropping from 67% in 1989 to 64% in 
1994 and 63% in 2002. 


What’s new? ve pe oa 


H Just released 


Self-employment and productivity growth in 
Canada and the U.S. 


Income of individuals 

Family income 

New country, new jobs 

A route to innovation 

Working hours in Canada and the U.S. 
Labour productivity 

Employer pension plans 

Household Internet use 

Government revenue from tourism 

B.C. university graduates: Earnings over time 


Family income and participation in postsecondary 
education 


Earnings of immigrant workers and Canadian- 
born workers 


RRSP contributions 
Savers, investors and investment income 


Knowledge workers in Canada’s workforce 


Studies from other organizations 

Wealth effects 

Technological change and the education premium 
Working with computers 


New forms of work organization 


M@ In 2002, women accounted for over 6 in 10 of 


those with part-time temporary jobs or part-time 
self-employment (own-account or employers) and 
for nearly three-quarters of part-time permanent 
employees. 
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Family 


wealth across 


the generations 


Raj K. Chawla and Henry Pold 


primary scorecard. For others, a cushion of 

savings and investments can help smooth out 
spikes and troughs in employment earnings or house- 
hold expenditures. For most, building up sufficient 
assets to live comfortably in retirement is a corner- 
stone of family finances. Governments, too, support 
these goals by offering tax incentives for retirement 
and education savings, as well as exempting principal 
residences from capital gains tax. 


HB OR SOME, THE ACCUMULATION OF WEALTH is life’s 


Technically speaking, wealth is a stock—accumulated 
assets at a point in time—as opposed to a flow—regu- 
lar earnings from a job, for example (Augustin and 
Sanga 2002). Lottery winnings and stock market bub- 
bles aside, most wealth is accumulated over long peri- 
ods by spending less than one earns and compounding 
investment returns on past savings. Over time, the 
vagaries of the economy can both help and hinder 
wealth accumulation, often with different effects for 
different types of families. 


The period from 1984 to 1999 witnessed dramatic 
economic fluctuations, beginning with recovery from 
a recession in 1981-82 and including a plunge back 
into another in 1990-91. The 1981-82 recession was 
the more severe. Real gross domestic product (GDP) 
fell by 2.6%, unemployment rose to 11.0%, and the 
bank rate hit 17.93%. The 1990-91 recession, on the 
other hand, saw a GDP drop of 1.4%, unemploy- 
ment of 10.3%, and a bank rate of 13.04% (Statistics 
Canada 2002). During recessionary periods, family 
incomes usually drop. The median pre-tax family 
income (in 1999 dollars) dropped by 3.7% during the 
1981-82 recession and by 5.3% during the 1990-91 


recession. | 


The authors are with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. Raj Chawla can be reached at (613) 
951-6901 or raj.chawla@statcan.ca; Henry Pold at (613) 
951-4608 or henry.pold@statcan.ca. 
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The business cycle and other economic developments 
during the 1984-1999 period obviously affected fam- 
ily incomes and wealth. Real pre-tax family income 
increased steadily from 1984 to 1989, reaching 
$58,100. Mean incomes then dropped until 1997. In 
1998, families recaptured their 1989 income level.’ 
Meanwhile, unemployment plummeted from 11.3% 
in 1984 to 7.6% in 1999 and the bank rate from 
11.31% to 4.92%. The steady drop in the bank rate 
may have encouraged more families to borrow for 
a home or to invest—total household credit 
increased from $161 billion in 1984 to $578 billion 
in 1999. Mortgages on owner-occupied homes 
accounted for almost three-quarters of the increase. 
House prices rose dramatically as the new housing 
price index (1992=100) jumped from 67.8 in 1984 to 
LOL One To99, 


A steadily improving economy also provided an 
impetus to invest in stocks. The volume of shares 
traded on the Toronto Stock Exchange jumped from 
2.1 billion in 1984 to 29.3 billion in 1999; the ptice— 
earnings ratio peaked at 88.51 in 1993. Furthermore, 
to encourage saving for retirement and children’s 
postsecondary education, amounts eligible for tax shel- 
tering increased—from $7,500 in 1990 to $15,500 by 
2005 for registered retirement savings plans (RRSPs), 
and $4,000 per year to a maximum of $42,000 (sup- 
plemented with a maximum yearly grant of $400 from 
the federal government) for registered education sav- 
ings plans (RESPs).° 

Not all families benefited equally. Among those who 
gained or lost, which asset and debt components were 
affected? How did the overall family balance sheet 
change? Did the overall distribution of wealth become 
more or less equal? To answer such questions, two 
approaches are possible. One is to compare wealth 
and its components by using ‘similar’ families from 
the 1984 and 1999 surveys (see Data sources and defini- 
tions). Groups can be defined by age or education of 
the major income recipient, type of family, or other 
characteristics of interest. The fundamental problem 
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Data sources and definitions 
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The analysis is based on two separate surveys that col- 
lected information on incomes, assets and debts: the 
Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF), conducted in May 
1984, and the Survey of Financial Security (SFS), con- 
ducted between May and July 1999. Each survey collected 
information on family demographics, assets and debts at 
the time of the survey, and income during the preceding 
calendar year. Each survey covered private households 
across the 10 provinces. Excluded were persons living on 
Indian reserves, members of the armed forces, and those 
living in institutions such as prisons, hospitals, and homes 
for seniors. 


The 1984 SCF was strictly a regular area sample whereas 
the 1999 SFS was supplemented by a small sample of ‘high- 
‘income’ households with a view to improving wealth 
estimates at the upper end of the income distribution. 
Financial data were sought from the family member most 
knowledgeable about the family’s finances. Besides the 
difference in samples, the two surveys varied somewhat 
in terms of non data-related issues such as the unit of data 
collection, and in questionnaire content, which affected the 
conceptual comparability of financial data (for details, see 
Chawla 2003). 


The SFS was much more comprehensive than the SCF.‘ 
It asked not only about types of assets and debts not cov- 
ered in 1984 but also coverage under employer pension 
plans in order to estimate wealth held in such plans. For 
the current analysis, comparable concepts of wealth were 
used. 


The SCF data were re-weighted using the SFS weighting 
procedure, and all 1984 financial data were converted to 
1999 dollars. For this study, the sample sizes were 13,237 
families and unattached individuals in 1999 and 14,029 in 
1984. 


Family refers to economic families and unattached indi- 
viduals. An economic family is a group of persons shar- 
ing a common dwelling and related by blood, marriage, 
common law, or adoption. An unattached individual lives 
alone or with unrelated persons. 


The major income recipient is the person in the family 
with the highest income before tax. If two persons had 
exactly the same income, the older one was selected. 


Pre-tax family income is the sum of incomes from all 
sources received during the calendar year by family mem- 
bers aged 15 and over. Sources include wages and sala- 
ries, net income from self-employment, investment income, 
government transfers, retirement pension income, and 
alimony. Excluded are income in kind, tax refunds, and 
inheritances. 


Liquid assets are deposits held in chequing and savings 
accounts, fixed term deposits, guaranteed investment 
certificates, Canada Savings Bonds (including accrued 
interest), and other bonds. 


Registered savings comprise registered retirement 
savings, registered homeownership savings, registered 
education savings, and deferred profit-sharing plans. 


Other financial assets are mortgages held, loans to other 
persons and businesses, and other financial and miscel- 
laneous assets. 


Total financial assets are the sum of liquid assets, 
registered savings, the value of stocks and mutual funds, 
and other financial assets. 


Total non-financial assets are the sum of the market 
value of the owner-occupied home, business equity, market 
value of vehicles (including recreational) owned, and other 
non-financial assets including all real estate other than the 
home. 


Business equity is the market value of business assets 
less the book value of debt outstanding. 


Total debt comprises mortgage debt on the home, 
student loans, and all other debt. 


All other debt is the amount owed on credit cards, instal- 
ment debt, loans on vehicles and household goods, loans 
from financial institutions (including home equity and other 
lines of credit), mortgages on real estate other than the 
home, and other unpaid bills. 


Wealth is total assets minus total debt. It is based on 
marketable assets that are in direct control of families. It 
does not include the accrued value of savings held in 
employer pension plans or future claims on publicly funded 
income security programs. Nor does it include any potential 
returns on human capital (employment income or ability 
to generate investment income).° 


Mean wealth is aggregate wealth divided by the total 
number of families. (Since means and other estimates of 
wealth are compiled from household surveys, these are 
subject to both sampling and non-sampling errors.) 


Median wealth is the value at which half the families have 
lower values and half have higher. Unlike the mean, the 
median is not affected by extreme values. 


The Gini coefficient is a measure of inequality in a 
distribution. It lies between O (no inequality) and one 
(total inequality). Thus, the closer the Gini coefficient is 
to 1.0, the greater the inequality in the distribution. 


The coefficient of skewness measures the asymmetry 
in a distribution; the larger the value, the more asymmet- 
ric the distribution. The coefficient is zero for a symmet- 
ric distribution. 
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with this approach is that one would be comparing 
different families at different times (embodying the 
effects of demographic and economic trends). The 
only thing in common would be the classification chat- 
acteristic and that, too, 15 years apart. Using age of 
the major income recipient, for example, the age— 
wealth profiles of families in 1984 and 1999 were simi- 
lar (Chart A). In both years, wealth increased with age, 
reaching its peak during the pre-retirement years (the 
55 to 64 age group) and then declining. The only 
observable difference was that 1999 mean wealth was 
equal or higher than in 1984. 


SRE SELIM eA TE SE ARE SS BENE OT GR LOTT ITT 


Chart A: Family wealth peaks in the pre- 
retirement years of the major income recipient. 
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Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances, 1984; Survey of Financial 
Security, 1999 
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Another approach is to use cohorts based on the age 
of the major income recipient (see Family cohorts). This 
method shows that over the 1984-1999 period, mean 
family wealth rose for families with a major income 
recipient under 45 in 1984 and dropped for those with 
one aged 45 to 54. The wealth held by each cohort in 
1999 was its wealth in 1984 plus that added over the 
next 15 years. Not surprisingly, new wealth as a pro- 
portion of total wealth in 1999 decreased from the 
1960s cohort to the 1930s cohort—from 89% to just 
21% (Chart B). The 1920s and pre-1920 cohorts lost 
wealth over the period. 
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Chart B: Between 1984 and 1999, family wealth 
declined for the two oldest cohorts.* 
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Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances, 1984; Survey of Financial 
Security, 1999 

* Cohorts based on age of major income recipient in 1984. 
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Asset and debt changes 


1960s cohort 

In 1984, this cohort of young families, nearly half of 
them unattached individuals and only one-fifth living 
in an owned home, had total wealth of $31 billion 
(Table 1). By 1999, 61% were living as two-spouse 
families, and 60% owned a home (Table 2).’ Their 
mean income had increased from $28,000 to $54,300, 
so more were also able to save—the proportion with 
RRSP or RESP holdings jumped from 12% to 67%. 
Families in this cohort also expanded their portfolios 
into non-registered investments as the proportion with 
business interests rose by 16 percentage points and the 
proportion with stocks and mutual funds by 17 points. 
These three assets plus home equity accounted for 86% 
of their newly amassed wealth of $243 billion; home 
equity alone accounted for 35%. While this group 
accounted for 56% of new non-financial assets over 
the 1984-1999 period, they were responsible for just 
18% of new financial assets. 


1950s cohort 

Families in this cohort added the most new wealth— 
$372 billion. Their mean income rose from $45,300 
to $63,700. More owned a home (up 26 percentage 
points) or a business (up 13 points), and had 
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Family cohorts 


EE 


To study changes in family wealth over time, the ideal 
source would be a longitudinal survey. However, using two 
surveys conducted at different times allows the creation 
of groups of families—cohorts—sharing a common char- 
acteristic. The usual classifying characteristic is the age 


Cohorts were created as follows: 


Age of major 
income recipient 


of a person—in this study, the major income recipient— in 1984 in 1999 
at the time of the 1984 survey. While other characteris- 
tics such as the type of family, area of residence, or 1960s cohort 15 to 24 30 to 39 
income level may change over time and contaminate the 
concept of a cohort, a person’s age is least volatile and 1950s cohort 25 to 34 40 to 49 
CaS y nD tea: 1940s cohort 35 to 44 50 to 59 
To avoid the problem of a family of two or more chang- 1930s cohort 45 to 54 60 to 69 
ing over time into two or more unattached individuals or 
vice versa, families and unattached individuals are used 1920s cohort 55 to 64 70 to 79 


collectively as a unit of analysis. Given the range of age 
groups, the major income recipient may have changed, 
especially if one spouse retired and the other continued 
to work. Families with a major income recipient who was 
under 30 or who immigrated to Canada after 1984 were 
excluded from the 1999 data (accounting for 21% of fami- 
lies in 1999 and 6% of the wealth). No adjustment was 
made for emigrants who left after June 1984, or for those 
who may have been temporarily away between 1984 and 


Pre-1920 cohort 65 and over 80 and over 


April 1999. By 1999, the 1960s cohort may have included 
families whose major income recipient was treated in 1984 
as a child aged 15 or over or other family member. Since 
the likelihood of marrying, separating, divorcing or living © 
alone is very high among those under 40, findings for the 
1960s cohort should be interpreted with caution. 


Table 1: Income and wealth (1999 $) of families by cohort 


Total 1960s 1950s 1940s 1930s 1920s Pre-1920 
Bs lh a Fal ot a I ep De ee le A el SR ac a a a 
1984 
Families (000) 9,500 1,000 2,500 1,900 1,400 1,200 1,500 
Total income ($ millions) 435,800 27,000 111,800 11) 1), 110) 85,500 61,800 38,600 
Total wealth ($ millions) 1e224-200 31,200 172,600 263,400 282,500 262,500 212,000 
% 
Families 100.0 NO 26.0 20.2 Aer Seal 15.9 
Total income 100.0 6.2 PSA DoS 19.6 42 8.9 
Total wealth 100.0 PS) 14.1 PAV DS}, 21.4 Lives 
Mean income ($) 45,900 28,00 45,300 58,000 61,200 49,500 25,600 
Mean wealth ($) 128,900 32,300 69,900 137,600 202,400 210,300 140,700 
Mean wealth/income ratio P2RSiA| tS eS 4: Pool SHON 4.25 5.49 
1999 
Families (000) 9,700 2,500 2,500 1,800 1,300 1,100 500 
Total income ($ millions) 519,900 134,400 159,400 119,500 54,900 38,800 12,900 
Total wealth ($ millions) 2,015,600 274,400 544,400 536,300 359,300 214,200 87,000 
% 
Families 100.0 25.6 25.9 19.0 13.4 slid 4.9 
Total income 100.0 25.9 30.7 23.0 10.6 Tes 2:5 
Total wealth 100.0 11326 PT XO) 26.6 17.8 10.6 4.3 
Mean income ($) 53,800 54,300 63,700 65,000 42,500 36,100 27,300 
Mean wealth ($) 208,700 110,900 217,600 291,600 278,000 199,000 183,600 
Mean wealth/income ratio 3.88 2.04 3.42 4.49 6155 5.52 6502 
% 
Total income 100.0 WATE 56.5 10.0 -36.4 -27.3 -30.5 
Total wealth 100.0 oN O)AT/ 47.0 34.5 9.7 -6.1 -15.8 


Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances, 1984; Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
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Table 2: Selected characteristics of families by cohort 


————————— 


Total 1960s 
1984 
Homeowner 
No 42.1 79.4 
Yes, no mortgage 29.4 9.4 
Yes, with mortgage 28.5 late 
Family type 
Unattached individual 28.3 48.4 
Two-spouse 60.6 36.3 
Lone-parent 4.5 Os 
Other 6.6 8.9 
Business interests 
Yes 14.2 6.9 
No 85.8 93.1 
Registered savings plan 
Yes 30.0 IAP 
No 70.0 87.8 
Stocks/mutual funds 
Yes 13:3 4.8 
No 86.7 95.2 
1999 
Homeowner 
No 31.3 39.9 
Yes, no mortgage 33.8 10.2 
Yes, with mortgage 34.9 49.9 
Family type 
Unattached individual 29.4 24.1 
Two-spouse 59.0 61.4 
Lone-parent 4.8 9.7 
Other 6.8 4.8 
Business interests 
Yes 20.3 DOS 
No TST URE 
Registered savings plan 
Yes 58.8 67.4 
No 41.2 32.6 
Stocks/mutual funds 
Yes P2330) 2ieo 
No EO 78.5 


1950s 1940s 1930s 1920s Pre-1920 
% 

53.7 31.6 26.2 26.4 40.2 
AAS 22.0 36.3 O2ah 99:3 
34.8 46.4 37.4 20.9 4.5 
26.8 15.0 15.0 24.8 50.2 
62.2 323 74.1 68.1 38.7 
Ons 7.4 4.1 0.8 0.0 
4.7 4.4 On 6.3 ite. 
13.9 Ss} 19.6 16.1 6.0 
86.1 80.7 80.4 83:9 94.0 
28.4 34.8 44.1 43.7 Koel 
71.6 Oo S59) 56.3 86.3 
11.4 14.3 18.1 18.2 12.4 
88.6 8 81.9 81.8 87.6 
28.1 24.9 25.9 31.6 42.2 
24.3 38.1 59.0 62.7 OO 
47.6 37.0 jee Df 2.0 
Zale 24.8 35:2 46.8 63.1 
65.5 66.3 59.8 43.2 Pate) 
7.4 2.4 0.0 0.0 0.0 
6.1 6.6 9.0 10.0 920) 
26.7 26.3 (SEO Sy.) els 
G28 USyTb 86 94.1 9625 
U8 TAN 58.7 9.8 3:3 
Zee 6 28.1 41.3 90.2 S057 
ZO.0 (MESS) 24.9 18.5 16.1 
A359) 72.5 LOA SES 83.9 


Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances, 1984; Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
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savings in registered plans (up 44 points), or stocks 
and mutual funds (up 12 points). These four assets 
contributed 90% of the wealth amassed by this cohort 
between 1984 and 1999; home equity alone accounted 
for 33%. These families possessed 57% of the total 
new non-financial assets and 31% of financial assets. 


1940s cohort 
Mean family income in this cohort rose marginally, 
from $58,000 in 1984 to $65,000 in 1999. The tate of 


homeownership increased only 7 percentage points, 
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as did business ownership. On the other hand, regis- 
tered savings jumped 37 points, and stocks and 
mutual funds 13 points. Neatly 10% of homeowning 
families had discharged their mortgage, with the re- 
leased funds likely saved in registered plans as well as 
stocks and mutual funds, which accounted for 55% of 
the new wealth for this cohort. This cohort owned 
more of the new financial assets (36%) than non- 
financial assets (23%). Of the added value of stocks 
and mutual funds between 1984 and 1999, these fami- 
lies accounted for 30%. 
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1930s cohort 

Because many major income recipients in this cohort 
would have retired by 1999, mean family income fell 
from $61,200 to $42,500. The proportion living in 
mortgage-free homes went up 23 percentage points, 
and a small proportion had wrapped up their business 
activities. Some business equity was likely converted 
into financial assets. Registered savings plans, and 
stocks and mutual funds accounted for 125% of the 
total added wealth for this cohort.* One-fifth of the 
total additional value of stocks and mutual funds 
belonged to this cohort. 


1920s cohort 

Most families in this cohort had likely experienced the 
retirement of their major income recipient. Their mean 
family income dropped from $49,500 in 1984 to 
$36,100 in 1999, and mean wealth from $210,300 to 
$199,000. Some of the loss could be attributed to 
demographic change, since a portion of two-spouse 
families became unattached individuals (likely with the 
death of a spouse), and homeownership dropped by 
5 percentage points. The proportion of families with 
no mortgage went up 10 points, and business activity 
dropped 10 points. Overall, the group lost $48 billion 
from its 1984 wealth, largely because of drops in busi- 
ness equity and registered savings plans.’ On the other 
hand, they added $20 billion to their stock and mutual 
fund holdings—some 12% of the total additional 
value. Families in this cohort accounted for 26% of 
the drop in liquid assets over the 1984-1999 period. 


Before 1920 cohort 

Examining this cohort’s change in wealth is tantamount 
to looking at the change in the wealth situation of fami- 
lies considered elderly in 1984. Even though their mean 
income moved up marginally from $25,600 in 1984 
to $27,300 in 1999 (largely because of indexed gov- 
ernment transfer payments) and mean wealth from 
$140,700 to $183,600, their aggregate wealth fell $125 
billion.” Most of the loss in wealth (which excludes $4 
billion held in annuity plans) reflected declines in home 
and business equity and financial assets (except stock 
and mutual fund holdings, which gained $5 billion). 
With aging, families tend to wrap up business activi- 
ties. Some sell their home (either because of poor health 
or a lack of resources to maintain a home) and move 
into rental accommodation (40% in this cohort were 
renting in 1984 and 42% in 1999). Over time, this 
cohort also went through demographic changes as 
two-spouse families declined and unattached individu- 
als increased (from 50% to 63%). 


Wealth of 1984 cohorts in 1999 


Although income and wealth are strongly associated, 
they do not necessarily move in the same direction for 
all families over time. For example, a family’s income 
may drop in retirement, but its wealth may still increase 
because of a rising market value for their home. This 
may, in turn, result in a higher wealth-to-income 
ratio—an indicator of economic well-being. For each 
dollar of income, the pre-1920 cohort had $5.49 of 
wealth in 1984, rising to $6.72 by 1999. For the 1960s 
cohort, on the other hand, the wealth-to-income ratio 
moved from $1.15 to $2.04. The 1930s cohort had 
the largest increase—from $3.31 to $6.55. On the 
basis of the wealth-to-income ratio, the 1930s cohort 
appears to have fared the best. 


The 1940s cohort had the highest mean wealth 
($291,600) in 1999, the 1960s cohort had the lowest 
($110,900). This pattern is consistent with the well- 
known relationship between wealth and life cycle— 
wealth is low for younger families and peaks in the 
pre-retirement years when major income recipients are 
in their late 50s or early 60s. Mean wealth in 1984 was 
highest for families in the 1920s cohort ($210,300) and 
lowest for those in the 1960s cohort ($32,300). 
Despite all the changes in asset holdings and 
demographics, the range in mean family wealth from 
the 1960s cohort to the pre-1920 cohort did not 
change much—$178,000 in 1984 compared with 
$180,600 in 1999. 


Over the 1984-1999 period, the 1940s cohort made 
the greatest absolute gain ($153,900) in mean wealth, 
whereas the 1960s cohort gained the most in relative 
terms—244%, The sources of change in wealth dif- 
fered between the various cohorts. For the 1960s 
cohort, most (71%) of the change arose from the rates 
of ownership of assets and debts, whereas for the 
1930s cohort, it came from the amounts (86%) within 
asset and debt categories. These differences confirm 
that the process of building wealth by solidifying as- 
sets and reducing liabilities is much stronger during 
pre-retirement years. 


Family balance sheets 


The overall mix of wealth held by families changes 
as the major income recipient approaches retirement. 
The 1940s cohort had 66 cents of every dollar of 
assets in 1999 in non-financial assets (such as a home, 
vehicles or business equity) and 34 cents in financial 
assets, compared with 86 cents and 14 cents in 1984. 
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For the 1960s cohort, non-financial assets constituted 
84% of assets in 1984, which dropped to 79% by 1999. 
For the oldest cohort, the corresponding proportions 
were 65% and 53%. In fact, the pattern seems to be 
universal: As a family ages, non-financial assets drop 
as a proportion of total assets, and financial assets push 
steadily upward (Table 3). 


For all cohorts, market value of an owner-occupied 
home was the major non-financial asset, becoming 
more valuable over time. Business equity was the sec- 
ond most important, but its representation in total as- 
set holdings fell in all cohorts; the greatest drop, 16 
percentage points, was experienced by the 1930s 
cohort. With the recession and economic recovery 


Family wealth across the generations 


between 1984 and 1999, some families in this cohort 
wrapped up their businesses (the ownership rate fell 
from 20% to 14%) and likely converted part or all of 
the equity into financial assets. A similar pattern pre- 
vailed for the 1920s cohort. 


The composition of financial assets also varied by 
cohort. For example, over the 1984-1999 period, the 
share of liquid assets declined for the 1960s cohort, 
while registered savings plans and stocks and mutual 
funds increased. In the 1920s and pre-1920 cohorts 
both liquid assets and registered savings declined as 
stocks and mutual funds increased.'! For example, 
while stocks and mutual funds accounted for only 10% 
of the financial assets of the elderly in 1984, they 
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Table 3: Family balance sheet by cohort 
SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 


Total 1960s 1950s 1940s 1930s 1920s Pre-1920 
eee 
1984 $ 
Assets 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

Financial ZA 15.60 14.80 14.40 19.00 26.70 35.40 
Liquid assets 12.80 12.20 8.20 7.40 10.40 15.50 26.50 
Registered savings 4.00 2.10 2.80 3.40 as 110 5.80 2.50 
Stocks/mutual funds 2.20 0.40 e770) 1.50 1.80 Seo 3.50 
Other ZL ANG 0.90 2.00 2x20 1.80 2.30 2.90 

Non-financial 78.90 84.40 85.20 85.60 81.00 73.30 64.60 
Value of home 42.30 43.70 47.90 46.80 40.40 37.50 37.50 
Business equity ZAeO 18.90 19.80 22.80 24.50 20.00 16.70 
Value of vehicles 5.60 S50 8.00 5.80 5.00 4.30 3.20 
Other 10.00 8.30 9.50 10.20 11.00 iAkoO 7.20 

Debts 14.40 24.40 29.70 20.90 11.00 5.80 1.60 

Mortgage on home 8.50 11.90 18.80 12.90 6.10 2.60 0.70 

Student loans 0.20 1.50 0.40 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.00 

Other 6), AO 11.00 10.40 7.90 4.80 3.00 0.90 

Wealth 85.60 75.60 70.30 79.10 89.00 94.20 98.40 
1999 
Assets 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

Financial Sila 21.30 25.50 33.80 41.30 35.10 46.90 
Liquid assets 7.40 3.80 3.80 9.20 9.10 18.80 30.10 
Registered savings 14.20 12.40 14.00 17.90 20.40 2.50 1.00 
Stocks/mutual funds 8.50 4.30 7.00 9.30 10.40 13.00 14.80 
Other 1.00 0.80 0.70 1.30 1.50 1.00 1.00 

Non-financial 68.90 78.70 74.50 66.20 58.70 64.90 HoaO 
Value of home 41.20 48.50 41.30 37.10 37.00 45.70 42.90 
Business equity 13.90 15.80 19.50 14.30 8.20 6.10 2.30 
Value of vehicles 4.60 6.10 4.80 4.30 oe /0) 4.20 2.10 
Other 9.20 8.40 8.90 10.50 9.70 8.90 5.90 

Debts 15.50 33.00 19.20 12.40 6.00 2.50 0.90 

Mortgage on home 10.20 24.30 12.50 U0 3.00 1.20 0.60 

Student loans 0.30 0.70 0.40 0.20 0.10 0.00 0.00 

Other 5.00 8.00 6.40 4.90 2.90 1230 0.30 

Wealth 84.50 67.00 80.80 87.60 94.00 97.50 99.10 


Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances, 1984; Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
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jumped to 32% by 1999—a reflection of a booming 
stock market that encouraged investment in risk- 
bearing market equities. The proportion of holdings 
in stocks and mutual funds rose steadily across the four 
oldest cohorts—from between 1% and 3% in 1984 to 
between 9% and 15% in 1999. 


An increase in the share of financial assets over a fami- 
ly’s life cycle results not only from rising income but 
also from declining debts such as mortgages and other 
consumer loans. While the debt-to-asset ratio increased 
for the 1960s cohort—from 24% in 1984 to 33% in 
1999—it declined for all older cohorts. Families in the 
1950s cohort owed 30 cents for every dollar of assets 
in 1984, dropping to 19 cents in 1999. And debt was 
even less apparent among older cohorts—the 1920s 
cohort owed just 6 cents per dollar of assets in 1984, 
which they reduced to 3 cents over the 15-year 
period. 


Wealth distribution 


By following specific cohorts over time, the expected 
pattern is an upward shift in the wealth distribution’’ 
countered only by some erosion of assets near the end 
of the life cycle. So, for example, the proportion of 
families in the 1960s cohort with wealth of less than 
$50,000 (Table 4) fell from 85% in 1984 to 54% in 
1999. Similarly, the proportion of the 1950s cohort 
with less than $50,000 dropped from 65% to 36%. 
These families improved their financial situation as 
more bought homes and engaged in business interests, 
thereby moving into higher wealth groups. Such 
upward shifts were less pronounced for older co- 
horts—20 percentage points for the 1940s, 6 points 
for the 1930s, and 9 points for the pre-1920. On the 
other hand, the 1920s cohort—the richest in 1984— 
witnessed shifts into the under $50,000 category and 
out of the $500,000 or more group. 


This upward shift in the proportion of families with 
relatively high levels of wealth, with the exception of 
the 1920s cohort, corresponds to an increasing share 
of the wealth holding for families with wealth of 
$500,000 or more (see Millionaire families). Overall, the 
proportion of families with $500,000 or more in net 
wealth doubled between 1984 and 1999, while their 
share of wealth increased by almost 40%. 


Distribution of wealth became more skewed 


Since wealth accumulation moves families into higher 
wealth categories over time, the distribution of wealth 
may indeed become more concentrated among the 


Millionaire families 


Of the nine million families in 1984, only 121,000 (1%) 
were worth one million dollars or more, accounting for 
19% of total wealth. By 1999 their ranks had swollen to 
252,000 (3%) and they accounted for 30% of wealth. (The 
net addition occurs after adjusting for 9,000 families in 
the 1920s and pre-1920 cohorts that were millionaires 
in 1984 but not in 1999). Almost half (47%) of the addi- 
tional millionaire families were in the 1940s cohort. Overall, 
almost one-third (32%) of millionaire families in 1984 had 
a major income recipient aged between 45 and 54. A 
similar proportion (34%) had one aged between 50 and 
59 in 1999. It would seem that a family is more likely to 
be worth a million dollars or more when the major income 
recipient is aged mid-40s to late 50s. 


richer members of a cohort. This results in a positive 
coefficient of skewness—the greater the coefficient, 
the more skewed the distribution. Similarly, one might 
expect a higher degree of skewness in older cohorts 
compared with younger cohorts at a point in time. 


In 1984, the distribution was most skewed for elderly 
families (pre-1920 cohort) and least for young fami- 
lies (1960s cohort). This conforms to expectations, as 
do increases in skewness within the four younger 
cohorts over time. However, skewness dropped in the 
two oldest cohorts—quite dramatically in the pre-1920 
cohort—indicating some countering influences later in 
the life cycle. As a result of these changes, there was no 
clear trend in skewness across age groups in 1999, the 
most prominent feature being a spike in skewness for 
the 1950s cohott. 


Another characteristic of a right-tailed skewed distri- 
bution is that its median value is always less than its 
mean (which is affected by the extreme values). The 
median will move up if families move from lower to 
higher wealth groups over time. For the 1960s cohort, 
for instance, median wealth jumped from $3,100 in 
1984 to $40,500 in 1999—a growth of 1,200%. Unat- 
tached individuals forming two-spouse families and 
increased home and business ownership were respon- 
sible for the gains. On the other hand, the median 
wealth of other cohorts (except the 1920s cohort) 
increased between 280% (1950s cohort) and 25% 
(1930s cohort). The median wealth in the 1920s 
cohort fell from $129,100 in 1984 to $125,000 in 1999 
(-3%) as some families moved from an owned home 
to rental accommodation, wrapped up business inter- 
ests, or liquidated some financial assets as the major 
income recipient, who was 55 to 64 in 1984, aged. 
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Table 4: Wealth distribution by cohort 


1950s 1940s 1930s 1920s Pre-1920 


Total 1960s 
1984 
Total 100.0 100.0 
Under $50,000 46.8 84.5 
$50,000 - $99,999 16.9 Ui 
$100,000 - $499,999 32.0 Ue 
$500,000 or more 4.3 1.0 
Mean wealth ($) 128,900 32,300 
Median wealth ($) 58,400 3,100 
Coefficient of skewness 13.6 Oni 
Gini coefficient: 
Total wealth 0.692 0.891 
Total wealth less home equity 0.803 0.976 
Total 100.0 100.0 
Under $50,000 4.0 Aaa 
$50,000 - $99,999 9.7 16.0 
$100,000 - $499,999 50.9 AVCTE 
$500,000 or more 35.4 2253 
1999 
Total 100.0 100.0 
Under $50,000 36ur, eh i/ 
$50,000 - $99,999 15.0 17.0 
$100,000 - $499,999 39.7 25.8 
$500,000 or more 8.6 3.5 
Mean wealth ($) 208,700 110,900 
Median wealth ($) 93,000 40,500 
Coefficient of skewness Vis onl 
Gini coefficient: 
Total wealth 0.686 0.740 
Total wealth less home equity 0.803 0.855 
Total 100.0 100.0 
Under $50,000 2a Be 
$50,000 - $99,999 Bas LALO 
$100,000 - $499,999 43.3 46.3 
$500,000 or more 49.3 37.6 


Families (%) 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
65.0 39.4 28.5 24.7 Si (a5) 
15.9 21.4 15.8 16.9 20.3 
Lies 3005 48.4 49.3 37.9 

1.8 3.9 Tihs) 9.1 4.5 
69,900 137,600 202,400 210,300 140,700 
23,400 73,500 124,000 129,100 80,800 

13:5 9.0 10.3 12.4 20.6 

0.749 0.655 0.615 0.585 0.629 

0.868 0.813 0.758 O73 Osfo 
Wealth (%) 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
10.4 cor 1.8 1.6 3.6 
16.1 115 5.8 6.1 10.8 
46.9 SoS 51.4 51.0 Lae 
26.6 38:3 40.9 41.2 32.4 

Families (%) 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
36.4 PM 26.3 28.6 33.6 
16.5 (ee 11.8 14.2 15.4 
39.4 45.3 48.9 50.1 43.0 

(Ge 14.3 1s Ta 8.0 

217,600 291,600 278,000 199,000 183,600 

89,000 142,800 154,700 125,000 102,500 

19.5 14108 1353 1.055 4.7 

0.702 0.651 0.628 0.597 0.620 

0.827 0.764 Onf53 0.751 0.731 
Wealth (%) 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
201 it in) 1.9 Pea 
5.6 3.4 324 Boo 6.1 

41.6 37.8 42.9 SSe7, 50.4 
50:7 57.8 53.0 Siez 40.7 


Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances, 1984; Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


Wealth inequality decreased for some cohorts 


Wealth inequality decreased most for the 1960s 
cohort. These families, mostly renters with relatively 
low incomes and wealth in 1984, improved their 
wealth situation by purchasing homes and starting busi- 
nesses. The Gini coefficient, a measure of inequality, 
fell by 17% for this cohort (from 0.891 in 1984 to 
0.740 in 1999). Inequality also dropped substantially 
for the 1950s cohort (-6%), and marginally for those 


born in the 1940s and before 1920. On the other hand, 
inequality increased among those born in the 1920s 
and 1930s. The former had much larger gains in 
financial assets, whereas the latter saw some families 
shifting from higher to lower wealth groups (likely 
because of moving to rental accommodation). As a 
result, overall inequality in the distribution of wealth 
dropped only marginally between 1984 and 1999, fall- 
ing less than 1%, from 0.692 to 0.686." 
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How does home equity affect wealth inequality—since 
such equity accounted for one-third of the total new 
wealth created by families between 1984 and 1999? 
For all cohorts, home equity reduced wealth inequal- 
ity. In 1984, the reduction was smallest (-9%) in the 
1960s cohort (largely because of the low rate of 
homeownership) and greatest (-19°%) in the 1940s and 
1930s cohorts. In 1999, the reduction was still smallest 
(-13%) in the 1960s cohort but it was greatest (-20%) 
in the 1920s cohort. Overall, the influence of home 
equity remained the same. 


Summary 


In the absence of the longitudinal data, this study 
examined changes in family wealth using the 1984 
Survey of Consumer Finances and the 1999 Survey 
of Financial Security. Families with a major income 
recipient born in the 1960s gained most of the new 
wealth created between 1984 and 1999, largely because 
of demographic changes, home purchases, and busi- 
ness formation. On the other hand, cohorts born ear- 
lier than 1930 lost a portion of the wealth they held in 
1984 (net of any savings in RRIFs). 


The home remained the major asset held by families 
in all cohorts, but the percentage distribution of family 
assets varied both between and within cohorts. Finan- 
cial assets as a proportion of total assets grew and 
liability decreased as families grew older. The younger 
cohorts carried most of the debt liability—largely 
attributable to mortgages. 


The 1984-1999 period witnessed significant growth in 
stock market activity and changes in provisions of vart- 
ous tax-sheltered savings plans. Families in the 1940s 
cohort benefited the most, followed by those in the 
1950s cohort. These two cohorts held almost two- 
thirds of the total additional savings in registered plans, 
and more than half the additional value of stocks and 
mutual funds. However, the wealth-to-income ratio 
for the 1930s cohort rose the most. 


Although the distribution of wealth became more 
skewed among the younger cohorts, wealth inequality 
remained almost unchanged; it decreased for the 
1960s, 1950s, 1940s and pre-1920 cohorts and 
increased for the 1920s and 1930s. Home equity gen- 
erally reduced wealth inequality, but its effect was most 
pronounced for families in the 1960s cohort and least 
for those in the 1950s cohort. 


B@ Notes 


1 Not all families are equally affected by recessions. For 
instance, families with relatively higher incomes and savings 
can make economic gains by investing their savings at the 
prevailing higher interest rates. On the other hand, incomes 
of those with government transfers as their major income 
soutce ate protected since these are adjusted by the rate of 
inflation. 


2 Since the late 1990s, families have experienced gains in 
post-tax income because of tax reductions introduced by the 
federal and several provincial governments. 


3 It is beyond the scope of this article to detail all the 
developments in taxation of income, lifetime capital gains 
and dividends; rising levels of tax-sheltered savings; creation 
and administration of different trusts; and provisions to 
facilitate homeownership—all aimed at helping families to 
create more wealth. 


4 The Survey of Financial Security interview questionnaire, 
Catalogue no. 13FO026MIE-2001001, is available free on the 
Statistics Canada Web site at www.statcan.ca/cgi-bin/ 
downpub/research.cei. 


5 The more comprehensive concept of family wealth in the 
1999 SPS includes savings in employer pension plans, 
registered retirement income funds, annuities, the value of 
contents of principal residence, and other collectibles and 
valuables. These five assets, excluded from the concept of 
wealth used in this paper, constituted 29% of 1999 family 
wealth (Chawla 2003, p. 23). 


6 In 1984, there were 9,500,000 family units worth $1.2 
trillion; by 1999, there were 12,200,000 units with net worth 
of $2.2 trillion. Some 1,800,000 families with a major income 
recipient aged 15 to 29 with wealth of $67 billion, as well as 
800,000 families with a major income recipient who had 
immigrated to Canada after 1984 with wealth of $68 billion, 
were excluded from the 1999 data. The 9,700,000 families in 
1999 represent only 1.7% more than the number of families 
in 1984. This difference between the two universes can be 
explained by the roundings/approximations used to bring 
the universes closer, as well as the dissolution of some two- 
spouse families in 1984 into lone-parent and unattached 
individuals by 1999. 


7 During the 1984-1999 period, changes were introduced 
to facilitate homeownership among first-time home buyers. 
For example, individuals could withdraw from their RRSPs 
a maximum of $20,000, which they had to pay back into the 
system in annual instalments over a 15-year period com- 
mencing with the second year following the withdrawal. 
Another change involved lowering down payments to 5% so 
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that a buyer could own a home by carrying mandatory 
mortgage loan insurance, which protects the lender but does 
not relieve the borrower of obligations under the mortgage 
contract. 


8 Savings in registered retirement income funds (RRIFs) or 
other annuities providing a monthly or yearly cash flow have 
been excluded since these data were collected in 1999 but not 
in 1984. Of the total $68 billion ($64 billion in RRIFs), 25% 
was held by the 1930s cohort, 59% by the 1920s cohort, and 
6% by the pre-1920 cohort. Since the largest share was held 
by families in the 1920s cohort, the change in their wealth 
without such savings should be interpreted with caution. 


9 The amount in RRSPs had to be withdrawn after age 69 
and used as income for consumption or investment or 
turned into RRIFs to draw annuity income. Since amounts 
held in RRIFs or other annuity plans have been excluded (to 
make family wealth comparable for the two surveys), the 
drop in savings held by this cohort in registered savings plans 
should be interpreted with some caution. 


10 This situation would result if the proportionate drop in 
the number of families over time was more than the 
proportionate drop in ageregate wealth. 


11 See note 9. 


12 The change in the distribution of wealth by cohorts was 
studied in terms of four size groups of wealth (in constant 
1999 dollars) rather than in terms of more conventional 
deciles / quintiles of families because the latter method would 
have used different thresholds of wealth for cohorts both 
within and between the time periods. 


Family wealth across the generations 


13 This conclusion is different than that drawn from these 
sutveys by Morissette, Zhang and Drolet (2002). The differ- 
ence is a result of the family universes used. Using a 
comparable concept of family wealth, Morissette, Zhang and 
Drolet used the full 1999 sample and calculated Gini 
coefficients for all families, excluding those in the top 1% and 
5% of the wealth distribution. The exclusions from the 1999 
sample of families with a major income recipient aged 15 to 
29 or one who immigrated to Canada after 1984 resulted in 
a different Gini coefficient for ‘all families’ in 1999 (Table 4). 
This study does not calculate Gini coefficients on truncated 
samples. 
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Finances in 


the golden years 


Cara Wilkams 


VER MUCH OF THE 20TH CENTURY, a substantial 

amount of attention focused on the economic 

conditions of Canada’s seniors (those aged 65 
and over). In the past, many seniors had to work their 
whole life, and retirement was virtually unheard of. 
Those who were unable to save any money or to work 
because of illness and who had no family or friends to 
rely on spent their remaining years in poverty. 


Economic conditions for today’s seniors are very dif- 
ferent. Since the early 1980s, incomes have risen faster 
for those 65 and over than for those undet 65 (Lindsay 
and Almey 1999). In fact, between 1981 and 1997, 
income rose about 18% for seniors while declining 
for those aged 15 to 64. Nevertheless, seniors still have 
lower average incomes—not surprising given that most 
are no longer in the labour force and have no employ- 
ment income. 


However, the financial well-being of seniors is not 
determined by income alone; wealth also plays a part. 
While non-seniors are trying to build up their stock of 
wealth (buying homes, building up RRSPs or other 
investments), many seniors have already accumulated 
substantial wealth to draw on in times of need. This 
subject is certain to remain under close scrutiny as the 
proportion of seniors increases. Policy and program 
development centering on this group will no doubt 
figure prominently in forthcoming years, so it will be 
crucial to have a complete financial picture that high- 
lights their needs. 


Using the 1999 Survey of Financial Security (SFS) (see 
Data source and definitions), this article examines sources 
of income and wealth among Canada’s seniors. It also 
looks at their debts and preparedness for unexpected 
expenses. Additionally, two groups of seniors that 
potentially face financial insecurity are examined: unat- 
tached women and those whose expenses exceed 
their income. 


Cara Williams is with the Labour and Household Surveys 


Analysis Division. She can be reached at (613) 951-6972 or 
cara.williams@statcan.ca. 
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Government transfers the major source of 
income for most seniors 


Particularly during RRSP season, Canadians hear that 
they must save for retirement and not rely on govern- 
ment to meet their income requirements in old age.! 
However, for the majority of today’s seniors, govern- 
ment transfers are the principal source of income 


(Chart A). 


In 1999, seniors had four main sources of income: 
government transfers, private pensions, investment 
income, and employment income. For two-thirds of 
senior families (67%), government transfers made up 
the largest portion of income. Private pensions were 
the principal source for another 20%, and employ- 
ment income for another 6%. While almost half (49%) 
had some type of non-pension financial investments,” in- 
vestment income was the main income source for only 
6%. This is perhaps surprisingly low given the media 
attention paid to the importance of investing for future 
retirement income. 
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Chart A: Most seniors rely on government 
transfers as their main source of income. 
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Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
* C/QPP, OAS, GIS, and other transfers 
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Data source and definitions 
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The Survey of Financial Security (SFS) was conducted | 
_ from May to July 1999. The sample represented all fami- 


lies and individuals in Canada except residents of the 
Territories, members of households on Indian reserves, 


_ full-time members of the armed forces, and residents of | 


institutions. Data were obtained for all family members 
aged 15 and over. 


Family unit: economic family or unattached individual 


Economic family: two or more persons living in the | 
same dwelling and related by blood, marriage, common — 
law or adoption. Types of senior economic families are | 


based on the characteristics of the major income recipient 


_ who is 65 or older. 


Unattached individual: person living alone or with | 


unrelated persons. 


Total income: income from all sources (including gov- 


ernment transfers) before deduction of federal and pro- | 
vincial taxes. Total income is also known as income | 


before taxes (but after transfers). It includes market 
income and government transfer payments. 


Employment income: wages, salaries, and income from | 


| self-employment. 


Government transfers: all direct payments to individuals | 
' and families by the federal, provincial and municipal gov- | 
_ ernments: Old Age Security, the Guaranteed Income | 
Supplement, Spouse’s Allowance, Canada and Quebec © 


Pension Plan benefits, Child Tax benefits, Employment 
Insurance benefits, workers’ compensation benefits, 
credits for the goods and services tax or harmonized 


sales tax, provincial or territorial tax credits, social | 


| assistance payments, and other payments. 


cial institutions, mutual/investment funds, stocks, sav- | 
ings bonds and other bonds, and other financial assets) | 
and non-financial assets (principal residence, other real | 
estate, vehicles, other non-financial assets, and equity | 


Assets: financial assets (registered retirement savings | 


plans (RRSPs), other registered plans, deposits in finan- 


in a business). The net present value of employer-spon- 
sored pension plans is not included. 


Debts: mortgages, lines of credit, credit card balances, 


- student loans, vehicle loans, and other debt. 


Net worth (wealth): difference between total assets and 


total debts. Excluded are the value of work-related pension 


plans, and future entitlements to social security provided 


by the government in the form of Canada or Quebec | 


Pension Plan benefits and Old Age Security. Also 


excluded is human capital, measured in terms of the | 


value of the discounted flow of future earnings. Those 
with no net worth have debts equal to or greater than 
assets. 


Bootstrap methods were used to calculate the standard 
errors and coefficients of variation for the SFS. 


How much income is enough? 


Ensuring that seniors have enough income during 
retirement was an ongoing policy issue for most of 
the 20th century. But determining what constitutes an 
adequate income is difficult. For example, if seniors 
are no longer in the workforce, saving for retirement, 
paying for children, or making mortgage payments, 1s 
it reasonable to compare their income with that of 
non-seniors who may be trying to do all these things? 
At the same time, do seniors incur significant expenses 
that younger Canadians do not have? For example, 
private health care expenses probably increase with age. 
But on balance, some experts believe that seniors can 
have significantly lower incomes than non-seniors yet 
still maintain a similar standard of living (Hamilton 


2001). 


Various pension and income support programs have 
been developed and modified over the years in an 
attempt to ensure that seniors have adequate income 
(see The evolution of public pension plans in Canada). In 1998, 
about 2.5 million’ Canadians received retirement pen- 
sions from the Canada Pension Plan (CPP).* The aver- 
age monthly payment for these individuals was $407 
(HRDC 2003). Additionally, about 3.7 million received 
Old Age Security (OAS), of whom 1.4 million also 
received the Guaranteed Income Supplement (GIS). 
Based on 1998 rates, a senior living alone and relying 
solely on OAS and GIS would have an annual income 
of just under $11,000. For senior couples with no other 
income source, annual income would be about 
$17,400 (Statistics Canada 2001).° 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to determine whether 
income from government transfers alone is adequate 
since seniors are not a homogenous group and their 
expenses vary. However, the income of a senior 
family no longer saving for retirement, paying off a 
mortgage, of supporting young children is much more 
likely to go further than that of a young family with all 
these expenses. Indeed, according to some actuaries, a 
mortgage-free retired couple living solely on CPP, 
OAS, GIS, and tax credits would have a ‘consumable 
income’ of $24,000—the equivalent of a middle- 
income family earning $63,400 after factoring 
in tax, retirement savings, and mortgage payments 
(Hamilton 1999). The 1999 SFS indicates that almost 
80% of senior couples and 56% of all senior families 
had an income of at least $24,000. 


Although the comparison of senior and non-senior 
incomes is not straightforward, it provides a jumping- 
off point (Table 1). According to the SFS, the median 
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SS 
Table 1: Incomes, assets and debts 


SS SSeS SS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS Sr SSS 


Senior families 
pS ee ia ek ee eee eee 


Unattached Other types Non- 

All ——SSSS SS SS senior 

families All 65-74 75+ Men Women Couples Men Women _ families 

eee 
000 

Number of families Ze 2uOROMMEe ONG 1,262.8 969.0 266.8 785.2 933.3 147.4 99.1 9,983.9 
000 $ 

Total income 39.6 26.4 30.0 2258 19.8 16.0 34.5 47.4 27.0 44.4 

Assets 136.6 161.8 184.7 1S. 0 113202 80.2 22250 234.8 146.0 129.6 

Financial assets* 16.5 5)5).(0 40.2 30.0 F 26.0 o255 $38} (5) F 14.0 

Non-financial assets* 103.0 105.0 121.0 8325 49.05 345}10)2 147.8 Wl 107.3 103.0 

Principal residence** 12520 120.0 120.0 OR 100.0 103.0 125.0 150.0 100.0 130.0 

Debts* 29.0 GE5 8.6 Shoe iF F 10.0 19.0€ F 3210 

Net worth 81.0 154.6 174.7 132.4 ibeale 76.6 216.0 212.0 134.0 69.1 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
* For those with assets/debts. 
** For those who own their principal residence. 
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income of senior families in 1998 was about 40% 
lower than that of non-senior families—$26,400 com- 
pared with $44,400. Income comparison is compli- 
cated since a family’s income varies not only by stage 
of life but also by the type of family. For example, in 
the non-senior population, female lone-parent fami- 
lies had a median income in 1998 of about $21,000, 
compared with $60,000 for couples with children. In 
the senior population, unattached women had the low- 
est median income of all family types at about $16,000; 
men in ‘other’ types of families had the highest at 
$47,400. Even within family types pronounced differ- 
ences can be seen. This is especially true for unattached 
seniors where widows and widowers are in a more 
advantageous financial position.® This is no doubt 
partly a function of the economies of scale associated 
with having lived with a spouse and of possibly 
having had two incomes. In addition, the widowed 
may have a survivor pension. 


A further complication arises from the age of seniors. 
Even though income is lower, research shows that the 
expenditures of seniors decrease as they age. For 
example, the Survey of Household Spending has 
shown that younger seniors have higher expenditures 
than older ones (Hamilton 2001). Just as income and 
expenditures differ, so also does the financial picture 
(see Young and old seniors). Sach variations exacerbate 
the difficulty in determining just how much income is 
enough. 
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Some saving continues into old age 


The life-cycle hypothesis states that income and wealth 
accumulate until retirement. At this point, the individual 
or family begins to live on the proceeds of their 
wealth and dissaving occurs. Recent analysis for the 


Young and old seniors 
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Just as the non-senior years entail various life stages, 
the senior years are also not uniform. For example, the 
income and attitudes of young seniors (65 to 74) may 
be quite distinct from those of seniors 75 or older. 


The median income of older seniors was about 25% less 
than that of young seniors ($22,800 versus $30,000). The 
same pattern holds true for assets. Older senior fami- | 
lies’ assets were about 25% less than those of their 
younger senior counterparts. Although assets of the 
older group declined, debt does not appear to have been 
an issue for them. The median value of debt for senior 
families, regardless of age, was zero. 


Since the value of older senior families’ assets was lower | 
than that of younger senior families, it is not surprising | 
| that the median value of their net worth was also about | 
25% lower ($132,400 versus $174,700). However, even | 
| with lower income, assets and net worth, older families 
were less likely to follow a budget and more likely to have 
income in excess of their spending. This is not surpris- 
| ing since research shows that as seniors age, expenses 
decrease (Hamilton 2001). Indeed, about 50% of older 
senior families stated that in 1998 their income exceeded 
expenses (compared with 43% of younger senior fami- 
lies), indicating that some older families continue to save 
for a rainy day. 
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Netherlands shows that for many seniors, dissaving 
does not occur; that is, many seniors are able to live off 
pensions or interest from investments without having 
to liquidate financial assets or sell their home or other 
sources of wealth (Alessie, Lusardi and Aldershof 
1997). The 1999 SES supports this notion. Almost one- 
half (46%) of Canada’s senior families reported that 
their income exceeded expenses—that is, for many 
senior families, some type of savings continued after 
the traditional age of retirement.’ However, declines 
in interest rates since 2000 have resulted in very low 
yields for many investments. Coupled with this has 
been the large decline in the stock market, which has 
eaten away at the value of mutual funds and dividends. 
It is reasonable to assume that the rate of dissaving 
fluctuates with the market, and has likely increased since 
the SFS was conducted in 1999. 


At the other end of the spectrum, about 10% of sen- 
ior families reported that expenses were greater than 
income (Chart B). It is important to determine if these 
individuals are just dissaving as the life-cycle hypoth- 
esis contends or if they face financial insecurity. 


Chart B: Expenses exceeded income in only 
10% of senior families compared with 18% 
of non-senior families. 
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Home is where the assets are 


Because of the stage of seniors within the life cycle, 
a discussion of their financial well-being is not 
complete using income alone. Assets—type and 
value—are also part of the equation. 


The SFS collects information on three types of assets: 
financial, non-financial, and business equity. Financial 
assets are relatively easy to convert to cash and include 
GICs, stocks, bonds, and RRSPs. Non-financial assets 
include the principal residence, vacation property, 
vehicles, house contents, and collectibles. Business 
equity is the value of a business after outstanding debts 
have been deducted.* 


Neither senior nor non-senior families had substantial 
financial assets. The median value of financial assets 
for all senior families was about $35,000 in 1999, com- 
pared with about $14,000 (less than half) for non- 
senior families. As with income, financial assets varied 
by family type. Senior couples had the highest median 
value at almost $53,000, while unattached senior 
women had the lowest at about $26,000. The value of 
employer-sponsored pension plans was not 
included because they are not cashable. However, the 
actuarial value of these plans can be substantial. For 
seniors with such plans, the net present value was 
almost $116,000 (see Private pension savings). 


The largest source of assets for seniors is non-finan- 
cial. Not surprisingly, for the more than two-thirds of 
seniors who were homeowners, the home was the 
most valuable asset—a median value of about 
$120,000 in 1999. Most senior families owning their 
principal residence were mortgage-free (Table 2). 
About 61% owned their principal residence outright, 
and 7% had a mortgage. While a home ts not as quickly 
convertible to cash as financial assets, it can be sold or 
the family can downsize to another and live on some 
of the net proceeds. Recently, reverse mortgages have 
become an option for seniors whose wealth is 
concentrated in their home.’ 


Few seniors have debts 


Looking at debt in relation to assets can provide a 
better indication of a family’s financial situation. For 
example, while young families who buy a home may 
carry a substantial amount of debt, the debt level 
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Table 2: Homeownership status 
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Senior families 


All 
families All 


Unattached 


Other types Non- 
senior 
Women Couples Men Women families 
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Own with no mortgage 2iltelh 60.6 4 
Own with mortgage CyTE 6.6 
Do not own 39.6 32.8 4 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
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becomes more reasonable when looked at in relation 
to the home’s value. Concern arises when debt is high 
and assets and income are low, as may be the case for 
seniors living on a fixed income. 


Few seniors have debt: about 73% of senior families 
in 1999 reported having no debt. Indeed, the median 
value of debt for all senior families was zero, com- 
pared with $14,000 for non-senior families. For the 
610,100 senior families carrying debt, the median value 
was about $6,500, compared with about $32,000 for 
non-senior families. However, the amount of debt most 
seniors carry is relatively low. About 16% of senior fami- 
lies with debt owed less than $500, while about 25% 
owed more than $25,000. 


Seniors also carry the lowest debt-to-asset ratio. Sen- 
ior families owed an average of $3 for every $100 in 
assets, compared with $31 for every $100 for those 
under 25. 


Net worth 


The net worth (wealth) of a family is the total value of 
its assets minus debts. '° Even though a family may 
have substantial assets, a lot of debt may mean that net 
worth is low, zero or even negative. For example, an 
unattached individual just out of school may have few 
assets and a student loan, and therefore a negative net 
worth. While income and net worth are positively 
related, the relationship is not always perfect. For 
example, a family who has low income but substantial 
assets and little debt may still have a relatively high net 
worth—often the case for seniors.'! 


The median net worth of Canada’s seniors is fairly 
substantial. In 1999, it was about $155,000 compared 
with $69,000 for non-senior families. Not surprisingly, 


Private pension savings 
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Private pension assets offer another layer in a multi-layer 
retirement income plan. These assets include individual 
savings in RRSPs and RRIFs, the value of benefits 
earned through employer-sponsored pension plans, as 
well as other pension savings such as annuities and 
deferred profit-sharing plans. 


In 1999, two-thirds of senior families had some type of 
private pension assets. The median value of such 
assets for those 65 and older was $115,700—second only 
to those aged 55 to 64. This is not surprising given that 
those aged 55 to 64 are in pre-retirement or early retire- 
ment and at their peak in terms of pension wealth, while 
those 65 and over have begun drawing down their 
pensions. 


For more information on private pension savings see 
| Statistics Canada (2001). 


Median private pension assets of seniors second 
only to those aged 55 to 64. 
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| At the beginning of the 20th century, the situation for sen- 
| iors was bleak. For most, retirement was not an 
| option. If a person became ill and unable to work, the 
| prospect was to rely on family for support or else face living 
| the remainder of life in poverty. By 1908, in response to 
| the demand to help the elderly poor, the government began 
' a program of annuities. It was built on the belief that 
| individuals must plan for their future and shoulder the cost 
| of their retirement. However, the program was not suc- 
cessful since those for whom it was designed did not have 
the means to purchase the annuities. 


It was not until 1927 that the first public pension legisla- 
tion (the Old Age Pensions Act) became law. The pension 
was available to those who passed a means test. It was 
also restricted to British subjects aged 70 and over who 
' had lived in Canada for at least 20 years. The maximum 
pension amount was $20 per month. 


_ Old age pensions became increasingly restrictive during 
| the Depression. In addition to the means test, provinces 
passed their own legislation to limit those who could qualify. 


After World War II the economy began to boom, and most 

individuals saw an increase in their standard of living. 

However, because old age pensions did not allow for cost 

of living increases, their value eroded over time. Many sen- 

iors again found themselves living out their last years in 
financial hardship. 


In 1952 the Old Age Security Act became law, establish- 
ing the first universal, federally funded pension for all men 
| and women aged 70 and over. An Old Age Assistance 
' allowance was also introduced. The allowance was 
designed for seniors between the ages of 65 and 69 whose 
income was below a certain threshold. 


Despite these programs, many seniors still had little. During 
their working years, most had not had jobs that 
offered an employee pension plan. Even those who had 
paid into such a plan were often unable to collect 
because the contributory periods were very long or the 


_ The evolution of public pension plans in Canada 


plans were not portable from one employer to another. In | 
response, the federal government introduced the Canada 
Pension Plan (CPP) in 1966. (The Quebec government had 
previously launched its own Quebec Pension Plan [QPP].) 
This was a compulsory, contributory program for both 
employees and the self-employed between the ages of 18 | 
and 70. The plan provided a source of income for seniors 
as well as insurance for families in the event of death or 
disability of the principal wage earner. 


The next year the Guaranteed Income Supplement was 

established. It was tied to the Old Age Security pension 
for those who retired before they could take advantage of | 
the C/QPP. 


Between 1968 and 1989, the CPP underwent a variety of 
modifications designed to recognize changes in society as 
well as in economic conditions. Some of these included the 
lowering of the age of eligibility, the indexing of benefits, | 
and the clawback of Old Age Assistance beginning in 1989. | 
As a result of concerns about the long-term viability of 
CPP, the system moved in 1998 from pay-as-you-go to | 
fuller funding. This resulted in a phase-in period of increas- | 
ing contribution rates. 


Today’s income support programs for seniors have 
changed enormously from the original 1927 Old Age Pen- | 
sions Act. For example, in 1998 just over 2.5 million seniors 
received a CPP retirement pension averaging $407 per | 
month. In the same year, almost 3.7 million received Old 
Age Security benefits averaging $398 per month; about 1.4 
million of these received an average monthly payment of 
$293 under the Guaranteed Income Supplement program. 
In addition, some provinces have their own income sup- 
port programs. For example, Alberta and British Colum- 

bia provide such benefits to seniors who qualify. | 


For more information on the history of Canada’s public | 
pension plans see the Canadian Museum of Civilization’s 
Web site at www.civilization.ca/hist/pensions/cpp1sp_e.html. 
Current OAS, GIS and CPP rates and beneficiaries are 
available in The ISP Stats Book (see HRDC 2003 in the | 
references). 


just as income varies by family type, so does net worth. 
Unattached senior women had the lowest median net 
worth at about $77,000, while senior couples had the 
highest at about $216,000. 


Seniors more comfortable than non-seniors 
with their level of debt 


Having examined the dollar value of income, assets, 
debts and net worth, the next step is to investigate 
some of the behaviour senior families exhibit with 
respect to their finances. This can provide a self- 
reported measure of financial comfort. While individu- 
als and families budget for a variety of reasons (to 
save, track expenses, or pay for necessities), seniors 


living on a fixed income might be expected to need to 
adhere to a monthly budget (Table 3). However, only 
about 3 in 10 senior families reported following a 
budget, compared with about 5 in 10 non-senior fami- 
lies..This finding was relatively constant regardless of 
family type. 


Discomfort with the amount of debt can bring finan- 
cial worries and indicate financial instability. Con- 
versely, if debt is low and payments are manageable, 
debt may not be of concern. This appears to be the 
case for seniors. Only about 27% of senior families 
had some debt, and the vast majority (82%) were 
comfortable with their level. 
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Table 3: Approaches to financial affairs 


Senior families 


Unattached Other types Non- 
All SsannnIEnENEEDEEaneemreeaas Tel a ae senior 
families All Men Women Couples Men Women i 


Used asset to pay debt 5.4 2205 F F Teg= F F 6.2 
Have budget 44.8 SilievG 7 aba f Sco 33.9 34.0 Som 47.8 
Behind in payment outs 2.4 F aZe PA (QE F F 16.3 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


Falling behind in bill payments can be stressful and is 
another indication of financial insecurity. Only 2% of 
senior families reported being behind two months or 
more in a bill, rent or mortgage payment in 1998, 
compared with about 16% of non-senior families. 


be able to pay for small expenses but unable to cope 
with those that are large or unforeseen. Only a handful 
of senior families felt unable to pay for an unexpected 
expense of $500 (Table 4). When asked about an 
expense of $5,000, almost one-half stated that they 


would use savings, compared with only 18% of non- 
senior families. Another 5% said they would sell an 
asset, while 33% said they would borrow from a friend 
or bank, or use a combination of savings and bor- 
rowing. Indeed, senior families were half as likely as 


Having enough income to pay for day-to-day expenses 
ot to make debt payments provides some indication 
of financial security. However, the means used by 
families to pay for unexpected expenses provides a 
fuller picture of financial security. Often families may 


Table 4: Paying for unexpected expenses 


Senior families 


Unattached Other types Non- 
All ————S SS a senior 
families All Men Women Couples Men Women families 
% 
$500 

Use savings 55.4 75.0 ort UBS 79.6 68.4 61.8 Billed 
Borrow from friend or relative 10.4 4.6 DOE 6.7 ROE Onoe 10.25 lalste’ 
Borrow from financial institution ZAL2 12.8 14) QE 194 1383 19.6® 19,05 23.0 
Use savings and borrow 4.0 eal F tlere2 Roe F > 4.5 
Sell an asset 2.4 1).Be F F F F F 2.6 
Could not do it 225 2.0 F 2.95 F F F 2.6 
Don’t know 0.7 0.6& F F F E F 0.7 
Other 3.4 oe F 2.4€ le F F no 

$5,000 
Use savings 23.4 48.2 Bel 45.3 52.4 41.4 26135 17.9 
Borrow from friend or relative no eZ 4.65 8.0 Si 41E F F 8.0 
Borrow from financial institution 45.2 24.0 18.9 19.8 PAT 8) oils) 28.3 50.0 
Use savings and borrow 325 320 fe 2.4€ 4.1€ F F 325 
Sell an asset 4.0 4.7 = LE 4.35 fa OR AE 3.8 
Could not do it 8.6 Usd 10.95 10.9 3:45 6.0€ 12.85 8.8 
Don’t know 2a3 2.4 e Syille IESE F F ZeZ 
Other 5x5 4.3 See 5.0 4.0 F F toms) 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
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non-senior families to borrow from a financial institu- 
tion (24% versus 50%). About 8% of senior families 
and 9% of non-senior families stated that they would 
be unable to make such an expenditure. 


Unattached senior women and seniors whose 
expenses exceed their income: financial 
insecurity or dissaving? 


While in general the financial position of Canada’s sen- 
iors is one of relative well-being, two senior groups 
deserve further investigation—unattached women and 
families whose expenses exceed their income.'* Unat- 
tached senior women are traditionally thought to be 
among the most financially disadvantaged family types. 
‘Of all senior family types, unattached women have the 
lowest income, assets and net worth. Additionally, 
while they are more likely to own a home than many 
non-senior family types, they have the lowest likeli- 
hood within the senior population (48%). 


Given that unattached senior women have less income 
and wealth than other senior family types, one might 
assume that they live on a budget. However, at 32%, 
they were less likely than non-senior families (48%) and 
no more likely than other senior families to follow a 


budget. 


Another measure of the financial stability of this group 
is their ability to pay for unexpected expenses. Most 
felt able to handle an expenditure of $500, and only 
about 11% stated that they would be unable to handle 
one of $5,000—only slightly more than in the oe 
senior population (8%). 


The SFS also allows an examination of seniors whose 
spending exceeds their income. About 1 in 10 senior 
families (216,000) fell into this category. At first glance, 
these families may appear to be facing financial insta- 
bility. But if examined within the life-cycle hypothesis, 
they may have begun to dissave as the theory suggests. 
Are these families more likely to have lower incomes 
than other senior families, or are they just drawing 
down their wealth? How does the value of their assets 
compare with other senior families? Also, how do they 
handle unexpected expenses? 


Senior families whose spending exceeded income 
had only a slightly lower median income than other 
senior families ($25,500 versus $26,500). However, the 
median value of assets showed a greater difference— 


$147,300 compared with $164,000 for other senior 
families. Again the largest share came from the value 
of a home. Median net worth was about $35,000 less 
($121,500 versus $158,000). 


Since expenses of these families surpassed income, one 
might expect a large number to be unable to pay their 
monthly bills. However, 9 out of 10 were able to pay 
their bills on time (compared with 98% in the general 
senior population).'’ This suggests that many of these 
families may have begun to draw down their assets. A 
relatively large proportion had to be careful with their 
money—about 43% followed a budget compared 
with 30% of other senior families. 


Unexpected expenses can be a problem for senior 
families living on a fixed income, particularly if 
expenses exceed income. However, only about 10% 
in this position stated that they would not be able or 
did not know how to deal with an unexpected 
expense of $5,000—about the same as in the general 
senior population. Some 35% stated they would use 
savings, and the remainder indicated other means.'* 


Summary 


Although income ts often used as an important indica- 
tor of financial well-being, wealth can be equally 
important—particularly in the case of seniors, who are 
in a unique financial position within the life cycle. 


Income support programs for seniors in Canada are 
fairly extensive. The Canada and Quebec Pension 
Plans, Old Age Security, and the Guaranteed Income 
Supplement all provide a measure of financial secu- 
rity. Additionally, some provinces have their own 
income supplements. These programs play an impor- 
tant role in the income for seniors. Indeed, the 1999 
Survey of Financial Security indicates that government 
transfers were the major source of income for two- 
thirds of senior families. Moreover, almost half of sen- 
ior families stated that their income exceeded spending, 
indicating that some savings continued past the tradi- 
tional retirement age. 


Not surprisingly, the major asset of senior families is 
their home. Almost three-quarters had no debt and 
few followed a budget. However, as with younger 
families, large unforeseen expenses can be crippling 
for seniors. Indeed, about 8% of senior families and 
9% of non-senior families felt they would be unable 
to pay for an unexpected expense of $5,000. 
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@ Notes 


1 RRSPs have probably been less important as a retirement 
strategy for older seniors (75+) than for younger seniors 
(65 to 74) and non-seniors. 


2 These do not include term deposits, GICs, or the value 
of deposits in chequing or savings accounts. The value of 
RRSPs is contained in the private pensions category. 


3 Another 400,000 Canadians received a combination of 
retirement and survivor pensions. 


4 Individuals in Quebec belong to the Quebec Pension 
Plan (QPP). In 1998, about 870,000 individuals received an 
average of $365 per month in QPP retirement benefits. 


5 This does not include C/QPP retirement benefits. 


6 One example of the difference within this group is 
net worth. Widowed unattached seniors had a median net 
worth more than 70% higher than that of other unattached 
seniors. Detailed financial breakdowns of widowed unat- 
tached seniors are not possible because of small sample size. 


7 Itis not possible from SFS data to determine if senior 
families who are saving are going without or whether they are 
forcing down their expenses to ensure savings. 


8 The estimates for business equity are not sufficiently 
reliable to be released. 


9 A reverse mortgage, through the Canadian Home Income 
Plan (CHIP), allows Canadian homeowners 62 and over to 
convert a portion of the equity of their home into an income 
stream while living in and owning their home. The amount 
that can be obtained is between 10% and 40% of the assessed 
value of the home, depending on the age of the owners— 
the older the owners, the larger the percentage. For more 
information on reverse mortgages, see the CHIP web site at 
http://www.chip.ca. 


10 Does not include the value of employer-sponsored 
pension plans. 


11 For more general information on wealth and net worth 
see Augustin and Sanga (2002). 


Finances in the golden years 


12 These two groups are not mutually exclusive. About 
one-third of senior families whose expenses exceed income 
are unattached women. 


13. These individuals responded no when asked if they were 
two ot more months behind in payments. 


14 This includes borrowing, a combination of savings and 
borrowing, selling an asset, or some other means. 
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High-tech—two 


years after the boom 


Geoff Bowlby 


ITH A COLLAPSE IN DEMAND IN 2001 for their 

\ X products and services, the high-tech sector 
experienced a number of high-profile lay- 

offs. At the peak of the boom in the first quarter of 
2001, the computer and telecommunications (CT) 
industries’ employed 650,000 people. A year later, the 
number had dropped to 586,000 (-10%), and the 
unemployment rate had risen from only 3.9% to 


6.6%." 


After the layoffs began to subside, the woes of the 
high-tech sector no longer made headlines. But what 
happened after March 2002? How did the high-tech 
workforce change in the next year? In short, CT 
employment stabilized. But beneath the relative calm, 
the turmoil and restructuring continued. Some CT 
workers, most notably the lowest skilled, continued to 
face layoff, while others enjoyed somewhat of a 
recovety. 


This article looks at occupations in the high-tech 
industries, focusing on skilled and less-skilled workers. 
The second part of the analysis shows how average 
earnings levels and wage distributions have changed in 
CT industries in the last couple of years. 


General overview 


After a sharp decline of 10% in 2001, employment in 
CT industries stabilized somewhat in 2002 and into 
2003. In the first quarter of 2003, it was 570,000, down 
3% from a year earlier and 12% below its 2001 peak 
(Chart A). 


In Canada’s four high-technology hubs—Toronto, 
Montréal, Ottawa-Gatineau and Vancouver—employ- 
ment remained below its peak of two years earlier but 
was stable in all but Vancouver (Table 1). Of the four 
centres in 2002, Vancouver had the highest concentra- 
tion of workers in telecommunications—currently the 
fastest declining component of the CT industries. 


Geoff Bowlby is with the Labour Statistics Division and can 
be reached at (613) 951-3325 or geoff. bowlby@statcan.ca. 


Chart A: Employment in high-tech industries 
stabilized in 2002. 


1996; 1997 “1998 1999 2000 %2001 2002 42003 


First quarter 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
aN 


The layoffs of 2001 hit core-age workers (25 to 54) 
and youths the most. However, the slight declines in 
these two groups between the first quarters of 2002 
and 2003 were nowhere near those of a year earlier. 
The drop in employment eased for both men and 
women. 


Manufacturing stable, 
telecommunications down 


After shedding one in four workers between the first 
quarters of 2001 and 2002, the manufacturing part of 
the CT sector was essentially unchanged a year later. In 
the services component, a large drop in telecommuni- 
cations employment was almost offset by a rebound 
in computer design and related services. 


Low-skill jobs continued to take a hit 


At several levels, high-tech employment stabilized. 
However, for the lowest skilled workers, it continued 
to fall sharply (Chart B).° 
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Table 1: Employment in CT industries 


First quarter Change 


2001 2002 2003 2002 2003 


000 % 

Total 649.8 585.7 570.0 -9.9 -2.7 
Manufacturing 165.6 124.9 127.5 -24.6 2.1 
Services 484.2 460.8 442.5 -4.8 -4.0 
Telecommu- 

nications 157.2 154.4 124.6 SRO I= OkS 
Computer systems 

design 256.8 237.6 254.4 -7.5 Theil 
Location 
Toronto 197.8 OZ 159.0 -22.8 4.1 
Montréal 104.7 99.4 (KOZ 7 -5.1 Boe) 
Ottawa 68.5 S/ 19). / -15.8 -1.7 
Vancouver 59.1 55.8 43.3 -5.6 -22.4 
Rest of country 219 fame 22004 208.3 0.1 -5.3 
Age 
15 to 24 66.1 52.8 49.9 -20.2 -5.6 
25 to 54 556.5 500.6 487.6 -10.1 -2.6 
55 and over PATE 3 32.2 SV 30) 18.9 0.9 
Sex 
Men 429.8 386.0 Skoitls) -10.2 S52 
Women 220.0 199.6 188.7 -9.3 -5.5 
Class of worker 
Employees 569.6 505.0 487.2 -11.3 -3.5 
Self-employed 80.2 80.6 82.8 0.6 Pell 
Occupation* 
Managerial and 

professional 338.1 302.5 306.8 -10.5 1.4 
Managers 76.7 68.8 59.7 =HO82 done 
Engineers 45.5 Silie3 34.8 = SiS: MeO 
Computer programmers 

and systems 

analysts 193.9 179.6 191.1 -7.4 6.4 
Other 22.0 22.9 Nel 3.9 -7.7 
Technical 180.4 163.8 162.7 -9.2 -0.7 


Line and equip- 
ment workers 292 ZOKS Z2en Sule S125) 


Sales specialists 42.4 39.9 34.5 -6.0 -13.6 
Engineering 

technicians 62.1 63.8 70.5 eT NOS 
Other 46.7 34.8 SOVO -25.5 Ded 
Intermediary and 

elementary 131.3 119.4 100.6 -9.1 -15.8 


Assemblers in 

manufacturing 41.7 30.3 28.4 -27.2 -6.3 
Clerical TASS 73.4 59.3 -4.0 -19.2 
Other ioe2 15.6 28) 18.3 -18.0 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
Using skill definitions by Human Resources Development 
Canada 


Chart B: Declines persist in low-skill CT jobs. 


Employment (first quarter 1996 = 100) 


| Managerial and professional —~ ~ 
190 | Ls 


Technical 


1996 1997 1998 41999 2000 2001 2002 2003 


First quarter 


Source: Labour Force Survey, using skill definitions by Human 
Resources Development Canada 


The high-tech employment bust is usually viewed as 
beginning in the second quarter of 2001. However, 
for the lowest-skilled workers (those in occupations 
not normally requiring college or university education), 
layoffs began in the first quarter. The second quarter 
saw cuts for workers in occupations demanding an 
intermediary or technical skill, followed by higher skill 
managers and professionals in the third quarter. 


Not only did cuts start sooner for the least educated in 
the high-tech industries, they also continued longer, 
making them the most severe. Following a decline of 
12,000 (-9%) between the first quarters of 2001 and 
2002, low-skill occupations suffered a further reduc- 
tion of 19,000 (-16%) over the next four quarters. By 
the first quarter of 2003, only 101,000 of those work- 
ing in CT industries had jobs that did not require 
postsecondary education—three-quarters the level of 
two years earlier. 


At first, the sharp and prolonged employment drop 
for low-skilled workers was driven by a reduction in 
assemblers of high-tech manufactured goods. Between 
the first quarters of 2001 and 2002, their number plum- 
meted 27%; however, the decline was much slower in 
the next year (-6%). More recently, the downturn 
among the lowest skilled was related to declining cleri- 
cal staff, which fell 19% between the first quarters of 
2002 and 2003. 


The next wave of layoffs occurred among those 
in jobs normally requiring a college education, and 
began in the second quarter of 2001. By the first 
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quarter of 2002, this group experi- 
enced a reduction of 17,000 (-9%), 
driven by a sharp decline in tele- 
communications line and equip- 
ment workers, and administrative 
officers. Unlike lower-skilled occu- 
pations, the number of people 
working in jobs normally requiring 
a college education stabilized be- 
tween the first quarters of 2002 and 
2003. During this time, employ- 
ment slipped only slightly (-1,000), 


much less than in the previous year. 


As telecommunications line and 
equipment workers and technical 
sales specialists continued to 
become scarcer, engineering tech- 
nicians experienced some gains. On 
average, for the first quarter of 
20067 163,000 CIT; workers were 
employed at jobs requiring a col- 
lege education—10% below the 
level two years earlier. In the sec- 
ond quarter of 2001, employment 
for the highest skilled—managers 
and professionals—was at its peak. 
The employment decline in these 
occupations lasted a year, bot- 
toming out in the second quarter 


of 2002. 


In total, employment in the high- 
skilled occupations dropped 11% 
between the first quarters of 2001 
and 2002. The following year, 
however, saw some recovery 
among managers and profession- 
als. Compared with the first quar- 
ter of 2002, employment was up a 
slight 4,000 (1%) to 307,000. While 
managerial jobs continued to 
decline at a fast clip, some employ- 
ment was added among engineers 
as well as computer programmers 
and systems analysts, the largest 
occupational group in the high-tech 
industries. 


Because of the persistent decline in 
employment in lower-skill occupa- 
tions in the past couple of years, the 
composition of the high-tech 


workforce has shifted in favour of 
occupations that normally require 
postsecondary education. While 
low-skilled occupations made up 
20% of all employment in the CT 
industries in the first quarter of 
2001, two years later that share had 
dropped to 18%. Meanwhile, 
occupations normally requiring a 
college education increased their 
share from 28% to 29%. High-skill 
management and professional 
employment also saw relative 
gains—from 52% to 54%. 


Stagnant demand for 
workers, but earnings 
still inch up 


While demand for high-tech work- 
ers decreased, as reflected in falling 
employment and rising unemploy- 
ment rates, median wage rates for 
employees* did not fall (Chart ©), 
in part because of the continued 
layoff of lower-skilled, lower-paid 
workers. 


In the first quarter of 2003, median 
hourly earnings in CT were $21.63, 
2°% higher than a year earlier. Even 
during the worst of the high-tech 
cuts, earnings rose, albeit less than 


High-tech—two years after the boom 


the cost of living. Between the first 
quarters of 2001 and 2002, median 
earnings rose 1%. 


High-tech workers are paid much 
better on average than other work- 
ers. The median hourly earnings for 
all employees in the first quarter of 
2003 were $16, 26% less than for 
those in the CT industries. While 
over 1 in 10 high-tech workers was 
paid $40 or more per hour, only 1 
in 36 employees outside high-tech 
was paid this much. 


The recent wage gains in high-tech 
pale in comparison with those in 
the sector’s heyday when reports of 
occupational shortages were more 
widespread. In the two years pre- 
ceding the first quarter of 2001, 
median earnings jumped 10%. 
In the most recent two years, 
median earnings increased only 3% 


(Table 2). 


After the end of the high-tech 
employment boom, wage gains 
slowed for almost all occupations 
in the CT industries. The most dra- 
matic example occurred among 
engineers. Between 1999 and 2001, 
median earnings for this group shot 


Chart C: Earnings still rising, but at slower pace. 


Median hourly earnings (quarterly) 


1997 1998 URES) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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High-tech—two years after the boom 


Table 2: Median hourly earnings in CT industries by occupation 


First quarter 


1999 
Total 19.06 
Management 26.17 
Business, finance and 
administrative 16.68 
Natural and applied sciences 
and related ELA WAT/ 
Computer programmers and 
systems analysts Zeon 
‘Engineers 24.12 
Other 16.47 
Sales and service 15.62 
Technical sales 14.23 
Other 16.96 
Trades, transport and equipment 
operators and related 20.93 
Telecommunications line 
and equipment workers 22.83 
Other LAS 
Occupations unique to processing, 
manufacturing and utilities 11.94 
Assemblers in manufacturing (Alexs! 
Other 15.20 
All other 19.22 


Change 
Qi 1999 to Q1 2001 to 


2001 2003 Q1 2001 Q1 2003 
$ % 
20.98 21.63 10.0 3.1 
30.45 33.40 16.3 9.7 
16:83 “17.36 0.9 3.2 
24.45 24.04 td.0) Salar 
29:21 ° 25:43 13.5 0.8 
Sel Sin poesGO 31.6 3.0 
V70% 2 AGr8 te3 2.2 
18.105 A982 15:9 9.4 
V7.69. 421.24 24.3 19.9 
ZO. AS S135 44 18.7 -34.7 
ZOvn 122189 3)..0) S60 
23.10 24.14 Lee 4.5 
18:97, 4 15:38 8.3 -17.2 
ZA PAS), AAR a8, 4.7 
TAL OW, aie 1.4 6.3 
ZO.NG "STR 50 S2ar -23.2 
195626 el Oc9G B®) -3.8 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


to $31.73 per hour, an increase of 
almost 32%, whereas in the last two 
years, they inched up only 3%. 


The largest occupation group, 
computer programmers and sys- 
tems analysts, also showed a dra- 
matically reduced growth rate in 
earnings. In the last two years of 
the boom, earnings for these 
workers increased 14%, but have 
changed little since the first quarter 
of 2001. At $25.43 per hour in the 
first quarter of 2003, their median 
earnings were a mere 1% higher 
than two years earlier. 


Summary 


Although high-tech layoffs sub- 
sided in 2002, firms continued to 
reduce employment in occupations 
that require the least skill and have 


only recently returned to hiring 
added managerial and professional 


staff. 


This has meant a compositional 
shift in high-tech employment to 
a workforce with relatively more 
formal education. As a result, aver- 
age earnings have continued to 
increase despite the drop in 
demand for workers. However, 
even though earnings continue to 
rise, they are not doing so at any- 
where close to the rates seen dur- 
ing the boom years. 


EH Notes 


1. The computer and telecommunica- 
tions (CT) industries form a sub- 
sector of the wider information and 


communications technology (ICT) sec- 
tor. Essentially, they are the industries 
within the ICT sector that can be iden- 
tified at a four-digit North American 
Industrial Classification System 
(NAICS) level. For more detail on what 
is included among the CT industries, 
consult Bowlby and Langlois (2002), 
Dio: 


2 The decline in the high-tech sector 
has been documented in Bowlby and 
Langlois (2002) and Vaillancourt (2003). 


3 Human Resources Development 
Canada developed the skill levels used 
in this article. Embedded within each 
occupation code in the National Occu- 
pational Classification (NOC) is the 
skill level normally held by workers in 
the occupation. This skill level is based 
on the formal education normally 
required for the job, although the sys- 
tem also incorporates whether the job 
requires supervisory responsibility or 
significant health and safety responsi- 
bilities. For more information, see the 
HRDC Web site, www.hrdc-drhe.ge.ca, 
and search for ‘National Occupational 
Classification.’ 


4 The Labour Force Survey does not 
collect earnings information from the 
self-employed. 
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Seasonal work and Employment 


Insurance use 


Shawn de Raaf, Costa Kapsalis, and Carole Vincent 


EASONAL WORK has long been an important 

aspect of the Canadian labour market. With a 

large resource sector and one of the most varied 
climates in the world, Canada naturally exhibits large 
seasonal fluctuations in output and employment. In 
recent decades, however, the importance of seasonal 
work has gradually diminished as industries have mod- 
ernized and diversified. The average monthly swings 
in employment due to seasonality declined during the 
1976-1997 period (Marshall 1999; Guillemette, 
L’Italien and Grey 2000).' Two principal trends have 
contributed to this reduction: a technology-driven 
decrease in seasonality within traditionally seasonal 
industries, and an overall drop in the employment share 
of these industries as a result of more demand for 
services and less demand for manufactured goods. 


However, seasonal jobs continue to account for a large 
share of employment in some regions. The Atlantic 
region in particular remains well above average, mainly 
because of its highly seasonal industries. Moreover, 
Canada has more seasonal workers relative to other 
countries with a similar climate. Among the Nordic 
countries (Finland, Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, and 
Norway), where similar seasonal employment trends 
would be expected, only Finland exhibited greater sea- 
sonal fluctuations in employment over the 1994-1998 
period than Canada (Grady and Kapsalis forthcoming). 


While seasonal work may be preferable for some, such 
as students, it may not be the optimal pattern for many 
workers who from year to year face various barriers 
to secure, year-round employment. Since their finan- 
cial resources may be uncertain for large parts of the 


Adapted from Seasonal employment and reliance on 
Employment Insurance: evidence from the SLID, 
published by the Social Research and Demonstration 
Corporation (SRDC), June 2003. Shawn de Raaf and Carole 
Vincent are with SRDC. Costa Kapsalis is with Data Probe 
Economic Consulting Inc. The authors can be reached at (613) 
237-4177 or cvincent@srdc.org. 


Data source 


Introduced in 1993, the Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics (SLID) is well suited to the study of recurrent | 
or long-term seasonal workers since it is designed to 
track the economic well-being of respondents over time. 
SLID samples working-age individuals who do not live on 
reserves or in institutions and who are not serving in the 
Canadian Forces. Individuals are interviewed over six | 
years, with a new panel of respondents selected every 
three years. Each panel contains about 15,000 house- 
holds representing about 30,000 individuals aged 16 and 
older. 


Information is collected in two annual interviews: labour 
in January and income in May. The labour interview 
collects such information as the person’s employment 
during the past year, household composition, and edu- 
cational activity. The income interview collects information 
on an individual’s income and its sources during the 
previous year. This interview is not necessary if the 
respondent gives Statistics Canada permission to use 
tax records. As a result, most respondents do not have | 
to complete the income interview. 


year, many seasonal workers rely on Employment 
Insurance (EI) to stabilize their income in the 
off-season. However, not all workers resort to El 
following their layoff, either by choice or because their 
seasonal employment does not provide them with 
enough hours of work to qualify. 


This article addresses disparities in the measurement 
of seasonality by proposing definitions that distinguish 
between seasonal workers and seasonal jobs. Using 
longitudinal data from the Survey of Labour and 
Income Dynamics (SLID) for 1993 to 1998, the many 
dimensions of seasonality are examined to determine 
the extent to which each contributes to frequent reli- 
ance on EI benefits. The article also looks at which 
characteristics distinguish seasonal workers who fre- 
quently rely on EI benefits from those who claim 
infrequently or not at all. Over the 1993-1998 period, 
a majority of seasonal workers regularly relied on EI 
following a seasonal job spell, but almost one-fifth did 
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Table 1: Alternative Measures of Seasonality 


Measure Data source 


Highlights 


Labour Force 
Survey, 2000 


Seasonal 
employment 


New Brunswick Seasonal 

Workers Survey, 1996 

(L’Italien, Le Breton and 
Grignon 1999) 


Survey on Repeat Use of 
Employment Insurance, 1997 
(Schwartz et al. 2001) 


5.1% of all employees reported having a non-permanent, 
seasonal job. 

* 14.6% among those under 25 

° 2.8% among those 25 and older 


20.1% of employees and the self-employed in 
New Brunswick reported having a seasonal job. 
* 23.3% among men 

° 16.3% among women 


57.3% of 1996 El claimants who were working in 1997 
reported having a seasonal job in that year. 

* 61.6% among male frequent El claimants 

* 49.9% among female frequent El claimants 

¢ 27.6% among male occasional El claimants 

¢ 20.1% among female occasional El claimants 


Seasonal 
unemployment 


Canadian Out of Employment 
Survey, 1995 to 1997 
(HRDC 2001) 


Employment Insurance 
Coverage Survey, 
1997 to 1999 


15.5% of all workers who experienced a job separation 
reported that the separation was due to seasonal factors. 
¢ 73.0% expected to return to their employer 
(compared with 47.1% of workers reporting their 
separation not due to seasonal factors). 
* 52.9% claimed El (the same proportion as workers who 
reported their separation not due to seasonal factors). 


18.3% of unemployed reported their last job was seasonal. 

¢ 21.6% among those under 25 

* 17.3% among those 25 and older 

* 60.8% of unemployed seasonal workers received El 
benefits (compared with 53.2% of the unemployed who 
reported that their last job was not seasonal). 


Seasonal reliance 
on El benefits 


Employment Insurance 
Coverage Survey, 
1997 to 1999 


HRDC (2003) 


Survey on Repeat Use of 

Employment Insurance and 
El Administrative Data, 1996 
(Gray and Sweetman 2001) 


20.5% of El beneficiaries reported that their last job was 
seasonal. 

* 25.1% among those under 25 

* 19.9% among those 25 and older 


26.7% of all El claims were made by claimants with 
seasonal claim patterns. 
* 79.0% among frequent El claims 


Approximately 15% of 1996 El claimants had 
seasonal claim patterns over a six-year 
period from 1992 to 1997. 


not claim at all. Also pointed out is the significant vari- 
ation in the characteristics of seasonal workers accord- 
ing to their reliance on EI. 


Using SLID to measure long-term seasonality 


Measuring seasonality on an individual basis is chal- 
lenging since seasonal jobs account for only a small 
fraction of the millions of hirings and separations that 
give rise to seasonal employment patterns. It is easier 


to classify a job rather than a worker as seasonal. By 
definition, seasonal jobs provide temporary work that 
is expected to last only until the end of a ‘season’—the 
period for which services are in demand. In contrast, 
seasonal workers are individuals who face annual spells 
of unemployment because of regular fluctuations in 
demand for their particular set of skills and experi- 
ence. They may work one or more jobs, not all neces- 
sarily considered seasonal, in such a way that their 
annual employment displays a seasonal pattern. 
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A variety of measures have been used to identify 
the extent of seasonal work. While some give an indi- 
cation of the incidence of EI use among seasonal 
workers or the seasonality of frequent claimants’ El 
patterns (Table 1), they do not directly measure the 
relationship between seasonal work and frequent EI 
use. Such analysis requires a longitudinal source, such 
as SLID, which captures both work and EI use pat- 
terns over time.” 


Self-identification raises concerns about the accuracy 
of respondent perceptions of the seasonal nature of 
their work. For instance, respondents may incorrectly 
identify their jobs as seasonal if they work in seasonal 
employment but the job does not end for seasonal 
reasons. Or, they may simply not be aware the job 
ended for seasonal reasons and therefore incorrectly 
indicate other reasons. As well, a seasonal worker may 
work a variety of temporary jobs, not all of which 
end for seasonal reasons. 


SLID provides an opportunity to move beyond self- 
identification and to classify seasonal workers accord- 
ing to employment patterns over several years. By 
comparing job separations and work absences from 
year to year, it is possible to identify long-term sea- 
sonal workers and then link their seasonal employment 
patterns to any EI claims. 


Long-term seasonal workers are defined as persons 
aged 18 to 59 in 1993 who were not full-time students 
at any point during the 1993-1998 period’ and who 
had at least three paid-job (or self-employed in fish- 
ing) spells ending within the same three-month ‘off- 
season’ over the five-year period 1993-1997 or 1994- 
1998. Jobs could not last more than nine months. 
With this ‘mechanical’ definition of seasonal work, 
4.4% of all employees and self-employed fishers were 
seasonal workers over the six-year period. 


Comparing measures of long-term seasonal 
workers 


The mechanical definition can be compared with the 
two common definitions of seasonal work: the self- 
reported definition, which estimates the number of 
workers who report they experienced a job loss or 
absence from work for seasonal reasons, and the 
industry-based definition, which estimates the number 
of workers in traditionally seasonal industries. Under 
the self-reported definition, 2.6% of employees and 
self-employed fishers reported seasonal reasons for 
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Table 2: Seasonal work among 1998 employees 
and self-employed fishers 


Definition In 1998 1994-1998 
% 

At least one definition ne 226 

Mechanical sod ee. 

Self-reported 2.6 1.0 


Industry-based Vat 0.9 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1994-1998 


their job spell ending in 1998 (Table 2). Under the 
industry-based definition, the figure was 2.1%. 


For consistency with the mechanical definition, these 
job spells could not have lasted more than nine 
months. A comparison of these two definitions with 
the mechanical definition also requires that these work- 
ers had a seasonal job spell in at least two of the previ- 
ous four years (1994 to 1997). The addition of this 
long-term dimension reduced the incidence of seasonal 
work from 2.6% to 1.0% under the self-reported defi- 
nition and from 2.1% to 0.9% under the industry- 
based definition. The mechanical definition identified 
the highest percentage of workers in 1998 as seasonal. 
Overall, 2.6% of employees and self-employed fishers 
met at least one of the definitions. These estimates are 
low, likely because seasonal workers needed to have 
had at least two seasonal jobs spells between 1992 and 
1997 in addition to their spell in 1998. 


The mechanical definition identified the largest pool 
of seasonal workers (Table 3). It accounted for 85.0% 
of workers with a job spell that ended in 1998 who 
satisfied at least one of the three definitions of long- 
term seasonal workers (2.2 of the 2.6% of employees 
and self-employed fishers). The self-reported defini- 
tion provided the next largest estimate, 38.5% of long- 
term seasonal workers (1.0 of 2.6%), followed by the 
industry-based definition. Moreover, a significant 
proportion (41.6%) of seasonal workers satisfied the 
mechanical definition alone. Self-identification or the 
industry-based definition failed to capture two-fifths 
of potential seasonal workers. On the other hand, the 
mechanical definition excluded 15% of workers who 
satisfied one of the other definitions. On balance, the 
mechanical definition of seasonal work appears to be 
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Table 3: Overlap between definitions of long- 
term seasonal workers 


Proportion 

% 

At least one definition 100.0 
Mechanical 85.0 
Self-reported SOLO 
Industry-based definition 34.1 
Mechanical definition 41.6 
* and the self-reporting definition 18.3 

* and the industry definition i 2K6 

* and both other definitions MNS 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1994-1998 
Note: Long-term seasonal workers are workers who experienced a job 
loss in at least three of the five years, one being in 1998. 


the best in identifying the commonalities shared by 
wotkers who face regular seasonal layoffs and must 
rely on EI benefits, regardless of their industry or 
perception of the nature of their work. 


The link to El benefits 


To determine the relationship between seasonal work 
interruptions and reliance on EI, SLID respondents 
were classified as seasonal workers if they had three 
unemployment spells occurring in the same ‘off-sea- 
son’ in either the 1993-1997 or the 1994-1998 period. 
A job spell was associated with an EI spell if the indi- 
vidual received EI benefits within three months 
following the end of the job spell (Table 4).* 


Table 4: Use of Employment Insurance 
by long-term seasonal workers 


Jobs leading 
Workers to El 
% 

Total 100.0 60.9 
Seasonal job spells leading to El 

None VAS} 0.0 

One 20.2 6.7 

Two 24.9 16.6 

Three 37.6 37.6 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1993-1998 

Note: Long-term seasonal workers are workers who experienced a 
job loss in at least three years during the periods 1993-1997 
or 1994-1998. 


More than one-sixth (17.3%) of long-term seasonal 
workers did not receive EI benefits following any of 
their three seasonal job spells. In total, about 61% of 
seasonal jobs were followed by EI. (The EI Coverage 
Survey found EI use to be 61% among workers who 
identified their last job as seasonal.) 


The finding that three-fifths of seasonal job spells led 
to EI receipt indicates that long-term seasonal work- 
ers face significant barriers in finding a new job. Long- 
term seasonal workers were more likely to be older, 
male, less educated, living in regions with high unem- 
ployment rates, living with a partner, and living in the 
Atlantic provinces or Quebec (Table 5). 


Workers who never received EI or received EI only 
once were nearly evenly divided between men and 
women, but men accounted for over two-thirds of 
those claiming two or three times. Seasonal workers 
relying most frequently on EI tended to be older than 
other EI users. Among workers who recetved EI fol- 
lowing each seasonal job spell, the proportion 40 and 
older was nearly double that of those who never 
claimed or claimed only once (39.3% versus 21.2%). 
The majority of long-term seasonal workers had not 
graduated from postsecondary education—less than 
one-third had postsecondary credentials, compared 
with 45.2% of workers who never relied on EI. 


The use of EI is related to local job opportunities for 
seasonal workers as well as regional eligibility rules. 
The EI program has variable entry requirements that 
fluctuate according to local labour market conditions. 
A worker living in a region with a lower unemploy- 
ment rate will not only need more hours of work to 
qualify for EI, but will also receive fewer weeks of 
benefits for a given amount of work than someone in 
a high unemployment region. Nearly half of seasonal 
workers who never claimed EI lived in low unem- 
ployment regions, while over two-thirds with three 
years of receipt lived in regions with unemployment 
rates of over 9%. 


Long-term seasonal workers who relied most inten- 
sively on EI were more likely to live in Atlantic Canada 
and Quebec, where unemployment rates tend to be 
higher and seasonal work is more integral to the 
economy. The majority of workers who claimed EI 
in only one or two years lived in Ontario or the West- 
ern provinces. Although these provinces had a signifi- 
cant population of seasonal workers, because of either 
stricter regional eligibility requirements or a greater 
availability of off-season work, the end of a seasonal 
job did not necessarily lead to an EI claim. 
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Table 5: Characteristics of long-term seasonal workers 


Seasonal job spells leading to El Proportion of 


seasonal 
None One Two Three workers 
% 

All 17.3 20.2 24.9 37.6 100.0 
Age 
Under 30 45.4 48.9 36.8 ition Bian 
30 to 39 8315 BOERS Sileo 33.6 S283 
40 and older PAA \ oP 20.8 31.9 39.3 30.6 
Sex 
Men 50.8 Gro 68.4 220 (68), 7/ 
Women 49.2 46.7 Slee) 28.0 36.3 
Education 
High school or less 54.8 O10 DOI 67.9 59.8 
More than high school 45.2 46.5 44.3 32M 40.2 
Regional unemployment 
7% or less 49.3 42.5 DN IS 14.9 28.8 
Over 7% to 9% 17.0 PP 21.9 Wane) ZOES 
Over 9% Sool 30.2 53.6 68.1 50.9 
Marital status 
Without partner 40.0 33.4 Sas 23.8 30.4 
With partner 60.0 66.6 68.7 Owe. 69.6 
Region 
Atlantic and Quebec 28.4 25 eZ 44.8 70.2 47.6 
Ontario and West 71.6 74.8 BY-5) 2 29.8 52.4 
Family income 
Under $35,000 3204 26.6 42.7 S520) 34.8 
$35,000-59,999 40.6 33.6 34.1 41.4 37.9 
$60,000 or over 27.0 39.8 DES 23.6 DileA 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1993-1998. 
Note: Long-term seasonal workers are workers who experienced a job loss in at least three 
years during the periods 1993-1997 or 1994-1998. 


The family circumstances of long-term seasonal workers varied somewhat 
according to EI use. While the majority of seasonal workers lived with a 
partner, this share became even larger as reliance on EI increased. How- 
ever, this does not mean that seasonal workers claiming EI more fre- 
quently were better off financially. Although the distribution of family 
income varied only slightly among the four types of EI claimants, seasonal 
workers with one or no claims were mote likely to be in the highest 
($60,000 plus) category, even though they were less likely to be living in a 
household with another potential adult earner. Workers with two or three 
claims were more likely to be in the lowest income category (under 


$35,000). 


Workers who claimed EI after only one of their three seasonal job spells 
appeared to experience less financial hardship than other seasonal work- 
ers—even those who never claimed EI at all. They were much more likely 
to be living in households with higher family incomes. This may reflect 
their personal circumstances, since they tended to have the highest educa- 


tional attainment and were least 
likely to be living in high unem- 
ployment regions. These seasonal 
workers appeared to have greater 
flexibility in their decision to claim 
EI, likely because better work 
opportunities were available to 
them. 


Long-term seasonal workers can 
be found across Canada, in regions 
with a diversity of economic con- 
ditions. The large percentage of 
seasonal workers living in regions 
with relatively low levels of unem- 
ployment belies the stereotype of 
seasonal EI claimants: persons liv- 
ing in regions with poor economic 
conditions and heavily dependent 
on traditionally seasonal industries. 
Nevertheless, seasonal workers 
relying more frequently on EI 
tended to live in regions with fewer 
employment opportunities. 


A seasonal worker’s economic cit- 
cumstances and personal character- 
istics appear to be key factors in 
determining the degree of reliance 
on EI (Table 6). Individuals who 
did not receive EI following any of 
their three seasonal jobs had the 
highest incidence of potential non- 
eligibility for benefits because of 
insufficient hours of work. The 
incidence of multiple jobholding 
before the work interruption was 
also highest among these individu- 
als. Consistent with the higher inci- 
dence of multiple jobholding, 
workers who never claimed El 
had the highest incidence of part- 
time re-employment. However, 
their incidence of full-time 
re-employment was the lowest; 
they were employed full time 
within three months following 
50% of their work interruptions, 
roughly 10 percentage points lower 
than those with one or two sea- 
sonal spells leading to EI. 


——— eee 
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Table 6: Alternatives to El among long-term seasonal workers 


Job spells leading to El Job spells 
— ——_ not leading 
None One Two to El 
% 
All 42.0 35.3 22.7 100.0 


Lower attachment to the 

labour market 
During the 12 months preceding seasonal 

work interruption, individual had fewer 

hours of paid work than the minimum 

required in El region PATE 1S ORS 21.0 
Multiple jobholding 


Multiple jobholder in month before work 


interruption 39.9 28.1 18.1 29.0 
Re-employment within 3 months 
Part time 25,0 ZAEO 9.3 20.2 
Full time 49.6 61.8 61.1 56.5 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1993-1998 
Note: Long-term seasonal workers experienced a job loss in at least three years during 
the periods 1993-1997 or 1994-1998. ; 


Conclusion 


Seasonal workers continue to be a large and growing proportion 
of EI beneficiaries. Despite a general decrease in the proportion of 
frequent claimants from 1999-2000 to 2000-2001, frequent seasonal claims 
declined by only 3.7% compared with a 5.6% drop for frequent non- 
seasonal claims. The relative stability of seasonal claims is “not surprising, 
as the nature of some seasonal work does not necessarily lead to a decline 
in claims in periods of strong economic growth” (HRDC 2002). 


One reason for the growing proportion of seasonal workers among EI 
claimants may be that the 1996 change from a weeks-based to an hours- 
based system for determining eligibility has had a positive effect on their 
EI eligibility and entitlement. The switch was made in part to address con- 
cerns that a large and growing proportion of workers were not eligible 
for EI benefits should they become unemployed. However, it also meant 
that weeks worked by seasonal workers—who tend to work more hours 
per week—would now be insured to a greater extent, allowing many to 
qualify sooner for benefits. Indeed, the reforms resulted in a marginal 
increase in eligibility and an increase of 1.6 weeks of entitlement among 
seasonal claimants (HRDC 2001). 


However, not all seasonal workers were positively affected. Seasonal claim- 
ants with less than 30 hours of work per week lost significantly in terms of 
EI eligibility compared with other claimants (HRDC 2001). (They were 21 
percentage points less likely to qualify for EI, and those who did qualify 
received 2.6 weeks less of entitlement.) 


Despite the large contribution of 
seasonal work to EI dependency, 
not all seasonal workers are fre- 
quent EI claimants. While a major- 
ity do rely on EI on a regular basis, 
a significant proportion do not 
claim at all. They are not necessar- 
ily able to avoid relying on EI by 
doing better in the labour market. 
They are younger and more likely 
to live in regions with relatively 
good employment opportunities; 
however, at the same time they are 
more likely to have a lower attach- 
ment to the labour market or to be 
in a precarious employment situa- 
tion—combining multiple, possibly 
part-time jobs to provide year- 
round employment. Conversely, 
seasonal workers who rely the 
most on EI face significant barri- 
ers to securing non-seasonal 
employment. They are older, less 
educated, and live in regions with 
the poorest employment opportu- 
nities. 


@ Notes 


1 HRDC (2001) provides a more 
recent analysis of seasonality. How- 
ever, this analysis looks at the extent 
of seasonal work among those who 
experienced a job separation using 
the Canadian Out-of-Employment 
Panel lt 1s thus an, aqalysisuot 
seasonality among unemployed as 
opposed to employed workers. 


2 Although SLID includes ‘seasonal 
nature of work’ as a reason for losing a 
job, this information is not the focus 
of this study. SLID releases from 1993 
to 1998 did not include the seasonal 
nature of respondent employment, but 
future releases will. 


3. The maximum age in 1993 was 59, 
so all workers in this study are under 65 
throughout the period of analysis. 


a 
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Although SLID interviews those who are 16 and older, this 
sample excludes those under 18 since they are unlikely to be 
significant labour market participants. 


4 Respondents are classified as seasonal workers if they had 
three unemployment spells occurring in the same ‘season’ in 
one of two five-year periods—January 1993 to December 
1997 or January 1994 to September 1998. The monthly EI 
information, captured in the January labour interview, is 
based on the respondent’s recollection of EI receipt during 
the past year. In approximately 10% of cases, this informa- 
tion is missing. In these cases, information collected in the 
income interview (derived from respondents’ income tax 
records in the majority of cases) is used. Where annual 
information indicates receipt of EI during a given year while 
monthly variables do not, the respondent is considered to 
have collected EI in the same year if the job ended by 
September 30 and EI was received in the same year. If the job 
ended after September 30, EI receipt is then looked for in the 
following year. 
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Precarious jobs: A new 


typology of employment 


Leah F. Vosko, Nancy Zukewich and Cynthia Cranford 


ANY CANADIANS engage in non-standard 
| \ / work—that is, employment situations that 
differ from the traditional model of a stable, 
full-time job. Under the standard employment model, 
a worker has one employer, works full year, full time 
on the employer’s premises, enjoys extensive statutory 
benefits and entitlements, and expects to be employed 
indefinitely (ECC 1990; Schellenberg and Clark 1996; 
Vosko 1997). Work that differs from the standard is 
described in several different ways, ‘non-standard’ and 
‘contingent’ being two commonly used terms. Non- 
standard is used widely in Canada (Krahn 1991, 1995), 
contingent in the United States (Polivka and Nardone 
1989; Polivka 1996). Another approach is to consider 
dimensions of ‘precarious employment’ in relation to 
a typology of total employment (Rodgers 1989; Fudge 
1997; Vosko 2000). 


Many non-standard jobs may correspond to an 
employee’s life-cycle needs—such as combining part- 
time work with full-time education, or devoting more 
time to activities outside the workplace. Indeed, men’s 
and women’s differing reasons for part-time work and 
self-employment illustrate the importance of gender- 
based! analysis of trends in non-standard work. For 
example, in 2002, 42% of men compared with 25% 
of women worked part time because they were 
attending school, while 15% of women and just 1% 
of men cited child-care responsibilities. These findings 
reflect differing care and education trade-offs for men 
and women (see also Vosko 2002). At the same time, 
slightly over one-quarter (27%) of part-timers were 
working part time because of poor business condi- 
tions or because they could not find full-time work. 


The 2000 Survey of Self-Employment also highlighted 
differences in self-employment patterns for men and 
women. Data indicated that 13% of own-account 


Leah F. Vosko ts with York University, Nancy Zukenich with 
Statistics Canada, and Cynthia Cranford mith the University 
of Toronto. The authors can be reached at (416) 736-2100 
(ext. 33157) or wosko@yorku.ca. 


self-employed women cited balance of work and fam- 
ily as the main reason for becoming self-employed, 
while too few men cited this reason to produce a sta- 
tistically reliable estimate. Similar to the ‘involuntary 
part-timers,’ a quarter of own-account self-employed 
(26%) became self-employed because they could not 
find suitable paid employment. 


Changes over the long run in the proportion of non- 
standard jobs may signal changes in broader economic 
and social conditions. The shift to non-standard work 
arrangements has also been tagged as signalling 
casualization—stemming from the use of casual labour 
to replace permanent full-time workers. The term has 
come to include most jobs that tend to offer less secu- 
rity than the standard employment relationship with 
respect to hours, earnings and benefits. One result of 
casualization is that certain groups of men—those 
under 25, recent immigrants or visible minorities—are 
experiencing downward pressure on earnings and con- 
ditions of work as they increasingly take jobs in occu- 
pations where women have traditionally been 
employed. This further underscores the relevance of a 
gender-based analysis of non-standard work. 


In the early 1990s, non-standard work grew consider- 
ably (Krahn 1991, 1995). That is, there was a substan- 
tial increase in the percentage of people who had 
part-time or temporary jobs, were own-account self- 
employed in their main job, or held multiple jobs. The 


standard employment relationship, nevertheless, 


remained the model upon which labour laws and poli- 
cies were based. 


This article examines recent trends in non-standard 
work using the General Social Survey and the Labour 
Force Survey. It first compares the concepts of non- 
standard, contingent and precarious employment, and 
then introduces a mutually exclusive typology that 
highlights some aspects of precarious employment. 
The results indicate that some forms of such-defined 
precarious employment have increased marginally over 
the past decade. 
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Defining non-standard and 
contingent employment 


Employment insecurity is an essen- 
tial aspect of the definition of non- 
standard work (Krahn 1991). The 
broadest measure of non-standard 
employment used in Canada com- 
prises four situations that differ 
from the norm of a full-time, full- 
year, permanent paid job: part-time 
employment;* temporary employ- 
ment, including term or contract, 
seasonal, casual, temporary agency, 
and all other jobs with a specific 
pre-determined end date;> own- 
account self-employment (a self- 
employed person with no paid 
employees); and multiple job- 
holding (two or more concurrent 
jobs) (Krahn 1995). 


To focus on more specific forms 
of non-standard employment, 
a mote resttictive definition that 


includes only part-time work 
and temporary jobs is used. The 
rationale for excluding multiple 
jobholding is that full-time work- 
ers holding a second job are not 
necessarily in an insecure situation, 
nor are the own-account self- 
employed since they have an ongo- 
ing employment relationship with 
themselves (Krahn 1991). Some 
researchers have also included shift 
work in their definition of non- 
standard employment in an effort 
to measure the decline in the ‘typ1- 
cal’ 9 to 5, Monday to Friday 
workweek (Sunter 1993; Siroonian 
1993; Galarneau 1994). 


In the United States, three different 
definitions of contingent em- 
ployment have been used, each 
pivoting on permanency. These 
definitions include only people 
employed on a temporary basis. 


Figure 1: Measures of non-standard and contingent employment 


compared 


Non-standard employment: Krahn’s broad definition 


Part-time Temporary 


Own account 
self-employed 


Multiple 
jobholder 


jobholders 
and self- 


Full-time 


Part-time or temporary: 


r— 
| Permanent 
| 
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employed 


Job tenure 
1 year or 
less 


Krahn’s restrictive definition 


ontingent: 
Polivka’s broad definition 


Contingent: 
Polivka’s restrictive definition 


The first definition includes all 
wage and salary workers* who do 
not expect their job to last. This 
corresponds with the Statistics 
Canada definition of temporary 
work. The second definition nar- 
rows the focus to employment of 
very limited duration by including 
only those wage and salary work- 
ers who expect to work in their 
current job for one year or less” 
and who have worked for their 
current employer for less than one 
year. The third definition broadens 
the second by including self- 
employed workers who expect to 
be, or have been, in their current 
employment situation for one year 
Sless. 


The breadth of the non-standard 
work concept contrasts with the 
specificity of the American defini- 
tions of contingent work (Figure 1). 
The broad definition of non-stand- 
ard employment encompasses the 
first definition of contingent 
employment, making temporary 
work the only element common to 
both frameworks. The full-time— 
part-time distinction is not consid- 
ered in the ‘contingent pwotk 
concept. However, Krahn’s more 
restrictive definition of non-stand- 
ard work takes account of both 
temporary and part-time work. 


Recent trends in the prevalence of 
non-standard employment are 
tracked through the Labour Force 
Survey and the General Social Sur- 
vey (see Data sources). 


In Canada, the proportion of 
broadly defined non-standard 
employment grew in the early 
1990s but has since stabilized. 
Between 1989 and 1994, the share 
of the workforce aged 15 and over 
engaged in at least one of part- 
time work,* temporary work, 
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Data sources 


The Labour Force Survey (LFS) is a monthly house- 
hold survey and has a sample size of approximately 
53,000 households. It provides estimates on the labour 
force status and demographic characteristics of the 
civilian non-institutional population 15 years of age and 
older. The LFS has collected information on the tempo- 
rary/permanent status of jobs since 1997. 


The General Social Survey (GSS) is an annual house- 
hold survey that gathers data on social trends to monitor 
changes in the living conditions and well-being. of 
Canadians over time. It also provides immediate infor- 
mation on specific social policy issues. Cycles 4 and 9 
of the GSS, collected in 1989 and 1994, were focused 
on education, work and retirement. These cycles con- 
tained questions—essentially the same as those in the 
current LFS—on the temporary nature of jobs, enabling 
an examination of changes in the distribution of non-over- 
lapping indicators of precarious employment over a 
13-year period. 


own-account self-employment, or multiple jobholding 
erew from 28% to 34%. Since then, it has hovered 
around this level (Chart A).’ Non-standard employ- 
ment narrowly defined as part-time employment or 
temporary paid work followed the same trend. The 
pattern was similar for contingent or temporary 
employment. By 2001, the share of all employed peo- 
ple holding a job with a pre-determined end date had 


Chart A: Employed with non-standard 
employment relationship” 


Women 


Both sexes 


Men 


989 1994 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 


Sources: General Social Survey, 1989 and 1994; Labour Force 
Survey, 1997 to 2002 
* One or more of part-time work, temporary work, own-account 
self-employment, or multiple jobholding. 
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reached 11%, up from 7% in 1989 (Chart B).'° Women 
were more likely than men to engage in non-standard 
and contingent employment throughout the period. 


These data illustrate a shift away from full-time, per- 
manent jobs, mainly during the early 1990s. However, 
other studies have documented workers’ experiences 
of increasing labour market insecurity (Broad 2000; 
Vosko 2000; Luxton and Corman 2001). 


Chart B: Employed with contingent or 
temporary employment relationship 


Women 


Both sexes 


989 1994 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 


Sources: General Social Survey, 1989 and 1994; Labour Force 
Survey, 1997 to 2002 


Although the share of temporary jobs has increased 
by just one percentage point since 1997, temporary 
employment has grown faster than permanent em- 
ployment. Moreover, wage growth for temporary 
work has not kept up with that for permanent work 
(Tabi and Langlois 2003). This points to important 
qualitative differences among the wide range of non- 
standard employment situations as well as to a grow- 
ing diversity of employment situations. For instance, 
the occupation and income profile of temporary help 
workers is very different from that of the self-em- 
ployed (Hughes 1999; Vosko 2000). Furthermore, 
within the self-employed category, considerable dif- 
ferences exist between those who employ others and 
those who do not (Fudge, Tucker and Vosko 2002). 


To better understand the nature and extent of precari- 
ous jobs, it is necessary to move away from grouping 
situations that are united only by their difference from 
the standard employment relationship. Because the 
non-standard categories are not mutually exclusive, it 
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is difficult to determine whether certain forms of 
employment have grown, and if so, how much their 
growth has contributed to employment insecurity. 
For example, part-time employment includes both 
employees and the self-employed (both own-account 
and employers), and any employed person can be a 
multiple jobholder. However, only employees can have 
a temporary job. 


European researchers have advanced ‘precarious 
employment’ as an alternative to non-standard 
employment. One approach (Rodgers 1989) identifies 
four dimensions to establish whether a job 1s precari- 
ous. The first is the degree of certainty of continuing 
employment, emphasizing both time horizons and risk 
of job loss. Second is the notion of control over the 
labour process, linking this dimension to the presence 
ot absence of a trade union and hence control over 
working conditions, wages and pace of work. The 
third dimension is the degree of regulatory protec- 
tion—that is, whether the worker has access to an 
equivalent level of regulatory protection through 
union representation or the law. Fourth is the critical 
element of income. A given job may be secure in the 
sense that it is stable and long-term but precarious in 
that the wage may be insufficient to maintain the 
worker and any dependants. 


Toward an analysis of precarious 
employment 


Breaking down the workforce into a typology of 
mutually exclusive forms of employment is one means 
of better understanding the heterogeneity inherent in 
the broad definition of non-standard employment 
(Figure 2). The first step differentiates employees from 
the self-employed. This distinction relates to one key 
dimension of precarious employment: degree of regu- 
latory protection, since many self-employed are 
excluded from coverage under collective bargaining 
law and employment standards legislation (Fudge, 
Tucker and Vosko 2002). The self-employed are 
further distinguished by whether or not they have 
employees, since those without employees—the own- 
account self-employed—are arguably in a more pre- 
carious position than self-employed employers 
(Hughes 1999; Fudge, Tucker and Vosko 2002). The 
decomposition then addresses the degree of certainty 
of continuing paid work by categorizing employees 
by job permanency. The final step breaks down each 
employment form by part-time and full-time status. 


Including part-time/full-time status is also instructive 
since eligibility for certain policies (for example, 
Employment Insurance) is hours-based, and hours of 


Figure 2: Decomposition of total employment into a mutually exclusive typology 


Total employment 
15,411,800 


Employees Self-employed 
13,065,800 2,346,000 
Permanent Temporary Own account Employers Unpaid family worker 
11,373,600 1,692,300 1,508,800 803,400 33,900 
Full-time Part-time Full-time || Part-time Full-time | | Part-time Full-time || Part-time 
9,693,900 | | 1,679,700 | | 1,002,500 | | 689,800 1,085,100 | | 423,700 729,400 74,000 
Source: Labour Force Survey, 2002 
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work are related to income and the ability to secure an dropping from 67% in 1989 to 64% in 1994 and 63% 
adequate standard of living (Vosko 2003).'' Between in 2002 (Table 1). Self-employment grew in the 1990s, 
2001 and 2002, part-time employment rose by 7.7%, peaking in the latter part of the decade, and falling 


nearly three times the annual growth recorded for full- after 1998. The decline was largely caused by self- 
time employment, while hourly pay for part-time employed employers; their share of the employed 
work grew at only half the rate of full-time work (Tabi labour force went from 7% in 1989 to 5% in 2002. In 
and Langlois 2003). While part-time work has become contrast, own-account self-employment went from 
more common among both women and men, over 7% to 10% of the employed labour force. 


the past 25 years women have consistently been much 
more likely than men to work part time (Statistics 
Canada 2002). Multiple jobholding is excluded from 
this mutually exclusive typology.’ 


The share of the employed labour force with tempo- 
rary jobs rose slightly in the 1990s. The growth was 
fuelled by full-time temporary jobs, which rose from 
4% of all jobs in 1989 to 7% in 2002. 

Under this typology, the rise in non-standard employ- 
ment in the early 1990s was fuelled by increases in own- 
account self-employment and full-time temporary 
paid work. Although employees with full-time per- 
manent jobs still account for the majority of employ- 
ment, this kind of work became less common, 


The general shift away from full-time permanent em- 
ployment affected women and men differently, even 
though increases in full-time temporary paid work and 
own-account self-employment were observed for 
both sexes. Overall, the absolute decline in full-time 
permanent jobs was slightly greater for men, but men 


Table 1: Typology of mutually exclusive employment categories by sex 


1989 1994 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
000 
Total employed* 12,669 13,035 13,775 14,140 14,531 14,910 15,077 15,412 
Men 7,060 7,193 7,508 7,661 7,866 8,049 8,110 8,262 
Women 5,609 5,841 6,266 6,479 6,665 6,860 6,967 7,150 
% of total employment 

Employees 
Full-time permanent 67 64 62 62 62 63 63 63 
Men A 67 65 65 65 66 66 66 
Women 63 61 58 58 58 59 60 59 
Full-time temporary 4 5 6 6 6 6 6 if 
Men 4 5 6 6 6 i if it 
Women 3 4 5 6 6 6 6 6 
Part-time permanent 11 WZ 12 il 11 11 11 11 
Men 5 6 6 5 5 5 5 5 
Women 19 19 19 18 18 17 aa 17 
Part-time temporary 3 3 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Men 2 Z 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Women 4 3 S 5 i) 6 6 6 
Self-employed 
Employer if 6 6 6 6 6 5 5 
Men 10 8 8 8 8 8 7 7 
Women 4 3 3 3 3 3 3 5 
Own account i 10 11 11 11 10 10 10 
Men 8 10 22 12 VW 12 11 11 
Women 6 9 9 9 9 9 8 8 


Sources: General Social Survey 1989 and 1994; Labour Force Survey, 1997 to 2002 
* Totals for 1997 to 2002 include unpaid family workers. 
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were still more likely than women 
to have this standard form of 
employment in 2002 (66% of 
employed men versus 59% of 
employed women). 


The percentage of employed men 
who were own-account self- 
employed increased while the per- 
centage self-employed employers 
declined, suggesting that more men 
were engaging in precarious self- 
employment. However, for men, 
most self-employment is full-time, 
and accordingly less precarious 
along that dimension. 


The widely documented over- 
representation of women in part- 
time jobs is true of both employ- 
ees and the self-employed. In 2002, 


Table 2: Part-time employment rates 


Employees Self-employed 
Perma- Tempo- Own- 

Total Total nent rary Total* Employer account 
Both sexes % 
2002 19 18 15 41 22 9 28 
1997 19 19 16 39 21 8 29 
1994 19 19 15 34 2A 8 29 
1989 17 16 14 43 19 a 2 
Men 
2002 11 10 7 31 is 5 18 
1997 aH 10 8 29 12 4 17. 
1994 11 11 8 28 12 4 18 
1989 9 9 6 32 10 4 16 
Women 
2002 28 26 23 50 38 21 44 
1997 29 28 25 49 39 20 46 
1994 29 28 24 42 39 20 45 
1989 27 26 23 54 39 18 46 


Sources: Labour Force Survey; General Social Survey (figures in italics) 
* Includes unpaid family workers for 1997 and 2002. 


some 44% of own-account self- 


Table 3: Typology of mutually exclusive employment forms by employed women worked part 


sex and age 


time, compared with just 18% of 
their male counterparts (Table 2). 


15 and over 15 to 24 25 to 54 55 and over The work of women part-time 
PEERS SRT En Me Ror pe Pe ora ree ee employees also became more pre- 
Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women . . 
carious as the share with temporary 
Total 000 work grew slightly. 
1989 7,060 5,609 eo 1,091 5,041 3,986 869 532 ’ ; 
2002* 6262. 7.150) | 1.2097°91.158 95.993 5270 1.060 713 The young are more likely to be in 
Full-time % of total employment precarious employment than those 
ean oters 2 x BA hee bi a e he at the peak of their careers (Table 
2002 66 59 45 35 73 66 53 54 3). Among working youth, the like- 
Temporary lihood of temporary employment 
ae z 3 6 5® 3f 3 5 F erew between 1989 and 2002 while 
ee pen ; Me ue : ; 2 ; the percentage with full-time per- 
Behe manent jobs declined.’* The share 
1989 5 19 24 30 iE 16 F 22 of employed women aged 15 to 
cig 5 17 22 32 2 14 5 19 24 with a full-time permanent job 
Rog Aas. 3 4 7 7 ‘ 3 : 2 fell from 53% in 1989 to 35% in 
2002 3 6 14 18 1 4 2 5 2002; for young men, the percent- 
Self-employed age fell from 58% to 45%. During 
ee i i : ‘ i i ‘A M this period, participation in 
2002 7 3 c c 3 13 6 postsecondary education increased 
Own account markedly among 15 to 24 year- 
1989 8 6 DF F 8 7 14 105 olds. 
2002 11 8 3 4 11 8 (Wp 13 


Sources: General Social Survey, 1989; Labour Force Survey, 2002 


* 


Includes unpaid family workers. 


The majority of workers in the 
part-time forms of paid work 
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accounted for over 6 in 10 of those with part-time 
temporary jobs and for nearly three-quarters of part- 
time permanent employees (Chart C). In contrast, men 
accounted for the majority of self-employed employ- 
ers, own-account workers, and full-time employees, 
either temporary or permanent. Women made up the 
majority of casual temporary employees, most of 
whom work part time, while men dominated seasonal 
forms of temporary paid work, most of which is full- 
time. (Chart D). 


Chart C: Women’s share of forms of 
employment by full- and part-time status 


Full-time permanent ' 
Part-time permanent 
Full-time temporary 
Part-time temporary | 
vn account self-employed | 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, 2002 
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Chart D: Types of temporary work 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, 2002 


60% of full-time, self-employed employers. Very few 
men aged 25 to 54 engaged in any form of part-time 
employment. 


The distribution of different employment forms 
across broad industry groups is markedly different for 
men and women (Table 4). In general, men are more 
likely than women to find full-time paid jobs and self- 
employment in the goods-producing sector. In 2002, 
40% of men with full-time permanent jobs worked in 
goods-producing industries compared with just 16% 


However, many young men are 
employed alongside women of all 
ages in employment situations that 
are neither full-time nor permanent % 
(Chart E). For example, 16% of © 
part-time permanent employees 
wete men aged 15 to 24, while 
22% were young women. Never- 
theless, 43% of all part-time per- 
manent workers were women aged 20 
25 to 54, compared with only 8°% 

for men aged 25 to 54. Still, full- 


time permanent jobs and full-time 0 


40 


Bae j lh. a ~ if 


Chart E: Forms of employment 


Employees Self-employed 


Employer Own account 


: Permanent Temporary Permanent Temporary 
employer self-employment—situa- 
z ; Full-time Part-time 
tions that are relatively more se- 
cure were dominated by men Women 15 to 24 | Women 25 to 54 - Women 55+ 
M8 Men 15 to 24 MM Men 25 to 54 8) Men 55+ 


aged 25 to 54. In 2002, these men 
accounted for nearly half of all full- 
time permanent employees and 


Source: Labour Force Survey, 2002 
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of women. The figures were simi- 


lar for full-time temporary jobs Table 4: Form of employment by industry and sex 
and both forms of full-time self- 


employment. The largest propor- All Goods- Natural Manu- 

tion of men with full-time perma- industries producing Agriculture resources facturing Construction 
nent jobs worked in manufacturing 000 % 

(27%) and the largest proportion _ Total* 

a Men 8,262 36 3 4 20 10 
with full-time tempotary jobs Women 7,150 13 1 4 9 1 
: ¥ 
in construction (21 /o). However, Btine 
the most common industry of Permanent 
‘ ’ Men 5,461 40 1 4 27 7 
employment for men engaged in week 4233 We - ; me ; 
either form of self-employment Terpotary 
was business services. Men 573 45 3 8 13 21 

Women 429 16 2 2 10 if 
In sharp contrast, social services Dathdime 
was the most common industry of Permanent 

mployment for female employ- en <i : . 4 : z 
Sempre Pathe eer pay Women 1,238 4 1 F 2 1 
ces—o 4/0 Ol Patt timc) (eMpOraty: — Tomnorary 
jobs, 30% of part-time permanent Men 261 13 3f te 5 4 

; : Women 429 5 ie F 2 1 
and full-time temporary jobs, and 
28% of full-time permanent jobs mer sae 
: = mployer 
were concentrated in this sector. wea 590 32 6 3 8 16 
Like men, many own-account self- Women 213 17 6 1 6 3 
employed women were employed — Own account , 
; Men 923 35 12 2 3 18 
in business services, while the larg- Wamen 585 10 6 1 2 2 
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employment in the early 1990s was fuelled by increases 
in own-account self-employment and full-time tem- 
porary paid work. Although employees with full-time 
permanent jobs still account for the majority of 
employment, such work has become less common. 


The general shift away from full-time permanent 
employment has affected women and men differently 
as evidenced by women’s continued over-representa- 
tion in part-time work and an increased prevalence of 
the own-account form of self-employment among 
men. Young men tend to be employed alongside 
women of all ages in employment situations that are 
neither full-time nor permanent. The distribution of 
different employment forms across broad industry 
groups is also different for women and men. Men are 
more likely than women to work full time in the 
goods-producing sector, while social services is the 
most common industry of employment for all cat- 
egories of women employees. 


This study highlights the differing ways men and 
women interact with the labour market and how these 
interactions are changing. Further research that includes 
immigrant and visible minority status would also 
improve our understanding of precarious employment 
by facilitating analyses of men who are experiencing 
downward pressure and exploring inequalities among 
groups of women and men (Das Gupta 1996; 
Cranford 1998; Morissette 1997; PSC 1999; Vosko 
2000; Statistics Canada 2003). 


Greater attention could also be paid to variations 
within self-employment. Self-employment is often 
pointed to as an example of entrepreneurial initiative 
and innovation in an increasingly competitive, priva- 
tized and globalized market as well as a means of se- 
curing alternative or ‘flexible’ work arrangements, 
especially for women seeking to reconcile the demands 
of paid employment and family responsibilities 
(Hughes 1999; Arai 2000; Pudge, Tucker and Vosko 
2002; Vosko 2002). However, a gender-based analysis 
would allow for a fuller understanding of the precari- 
ousness experienced by many self-employed workers. 
Multivariate analysis could also shed light on the rela- 
tive importance of various dimensions of precarious 
employment and the effects of their interaction. 


Precarious jobs: A new typology of employment 


This research is the product of a community university 
research alliance on contingent work funded by the 
Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of 
Canada. The authors gratefully acknowledge the Council 
for its generous financial support and John Anderson, 
Pat Armstrong, Judy Fudge, Kate Laxer and other mem- 
bers of the research alliance for their input on earlier 
versions of this article. 


@ Notes 


1 Sex identifies the biological differences between women 
and men. Sex is a variable collected on most Statistics Canada 
surveys, and data are routinely disaggregated by sex. Gender 
is the culturally specific set of characteristics that identifies the 
social behaviour of women and men and the relationship 
between them. Gender, therefore, refers not simply to 
women and men, but to the relationship between them, and 
the way it is socially constructed. Because it is a relational 
term, gender must include women and men. Like concepts 
of class, race and ethnicity, gender is an analytical tool for 
understanding social processes. For more information, see 
Status of Women (1998). 


2 Prior to 1997, part-time employment was defined as less 
than 30 hours per week at all jobs. Since 1997, it refers to 
hours at a main job. 


3 With the 1989 GSS, Krahn was able to measure part-year 
work, defined as a main job that typically lasts nine months 
ot less per year. This question was not asked on the 1994 
GSS. However, most employees whose jobs last less than 
nine months per year, such as seasonal workers, are included 
in the definition of temporary employment. Only those in 
self-employment for less than nine months per year would 
be excluded from the temporary category. 


4 As with the Canadian measure of job permanency, this 
definition excludes the self-employed. 


5 Although job tenure data are available in Canada, no 
information is collected on expected tenure beyond the 
general indicator of permanent or temporary. 


6 It is impossible to produce Canadian estimates of this 
last measure because Statistics Canada surveys do not ask 
self-employed workers about job permanency. 


7 In 1999, the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
added a question about job permanency, making this a future 
source of information about all four employment situations 
within the broad definition of non-standard work. 
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8 ~The 1989 and 1994 GSS estimates of part-time work have 
been revised to match the new LFS definitions. 


9 Reported differences are significant at the 0.05 level. 
Standard deviations are available from the authors. 


10 Most temporary workers in Canada have job tenure of 
one year or less, and consequently belong to Polivka’s more 
restrictive definition of contingent work. See also Grenon 
and Chun (1997). 


11 Statistics Canada defines part-time employment as less 
than 30 hours per week. Access to statutory benefits and 
other employer-paid benefits do not necessarily correspond 
to this cut point. 


12 The mutually exclusive typology refers to the characteris- 
tics of a person’s main or only job. Multiple jobholding is 
a work arrangement that refers to characteristics of a person’s 
employment situation. 


13 The share of employed youth with temporary jobs 
doubled between 1989 and 2002. However, the 1989 esti- 
mates have high sampling variability and should be used 
with caution. 
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Speaking of job stability... 


The approach presented in Precarious jobs: A new typology of employment to measure the stability or precarious- 
ness of jobs can be termed a structural approach. A number of categories that are assumed to be related to less 
stable job characteristics are defined and then the trends within those categories are explored. 


But the characteristics of a job can change over time. Temporary jobs may be used as screening devices to find high- 
quality, permanent employees. Part-time jobs can morph into full-time jobs. Self-employed contractors may become 
employees of their clients. Thus, an alternative measure that looks simply at the current duration (or tenure) of jobs 
may shed a different light on job stability. 


Job tenure, however, is very sensitive to cyclical and demographic variations since newly created jobs and young 
labour market entrants always affect the number of short tenure jobs. But successive cross-sections of job tenure, 
such as are available from the Labour Force Survey, enable the calculation of the probability that jobs of various tenure 
will continue for another period (for example, a month or a year). The resultant retention rates control for the cyclical 
and demographic variation inherent in the tenure distribution. 


An examination of retention rates from 1977 to 2001 shows little change in job stability between the beginning and end 
points; however, a closer look at the data reveals two phases. The period 1977 to 1993 was characterized by de- 
clining job stability, particularly for jobs with initial tenure of less than one year. The second phase, 1993 to 2001, saw 
a reversal of this trend such that by the end of the period jobs of all lengths were equally as stable as in the late 1970s. 
In all, there was no period-long trend towards declining job stability among any age, sex or education group. 


For more information see The evolution of job stability in Canada: Trends and comparisons to U.S. results by Andrew 
Heisz. Statistics Canada. Analytical Studies Branch. Research Paper Series no. 162. Catalogue no. FOO19MIE. 2002. 
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Recent reports and studies 


@ JUST RELEASED 


@ Self-employment and productivity growth 
in Canada and the U. S. 


Almost all the difference in the growth in labour 
productivity between Canada and the United States 
during the 1990s can be attributed to bigger gains in 
self-employment in Canada, combined with the 
poorer income performance of self-employed 
individuals. 


During this 10-year period, self-employment 
accounted for the majority of job growth in Canada. 
However, at the same time, earnings per worker in the 
self-employed sector were well below those in other 
sectors, and these earnings fell increasingly, relative to 
those of others. 


The combination of strong growth in self-employment 
and weak growth in self-employed net income put 
downward pressure on the growth in aggregate labour 
productivity in Canada’s business sector. 


In contrast, south of the border, the growth in net 
income of the self-employed in the United States 
outpaced overall productivity growth in the business 
sector during the 1990s. 


As a result, when self-employed income is removed 
from the business sector and labour productivity 
measures are recalculated, the gap in the growth of 
labour productivity between Canada and the United 
States virtually disappears. 


Self-employment affected labour productivity because 
of its rapid growth. From 1990 to 1998, 55% of 
Canada’s total net job growth came from self- 
employment. In Canada, the share of self-employment 
was 4% to 5% higher than in the United States, while 
net income per each self-employed person was at 
least 50% lower. 


For more information, see The Impact of Self-employment 
on Labour Productivity Growth: A Canada and United States 
Comparison (Catalogue no. 11F0027MIE2003016), in 
the Studies module on the Statistics Canada’s Web 
site (www.statcan.ca), or contact John Baldwin, Micro- 
Economic Analysis Division, at (613) 951-8588. 


@ Income of individuals 


From 1997 to 2001, median total income in Canada 
increased by 8%, after adjustment for inflation. This 
increase was most evident in Nunavut, New 
Brunswick and the Northwest Territories. As a result, 
median total income in the Northwest Territories 
remained the highest in Canada at $30,800 in 2001. 
Yukon followed at $28,100, ahead of Ontario and 
Alberta at $24,900 and $24,500 respectively. 


Total income is derived from many different sources, 
one of which 1s self-employment. More women and 
fewer men reported self-employment income 
in 2001 compared with 1997. Although the net 
amounts earned by these women increased, self- 
employed men still earned more. In 2001, men 
earned $18,300 from self-employment, while women 
earned $10,500. 


Women reporting earnings from self-employment 
erew 7% from 1997 to 2001, more than the increase 
in the female working-age population (6%). The 
number increased in every province and territory 
except the Northwest Territories, where it remained 
relatively stable compared with 1997. As a result, 
1,027,700 women reported self-employment in 2001. 


The average net amount earned through self- 
employment by women increased 17% over this same 
period, after adjustment for inflation. Increases were 
found in all provinces and territories, ranging from 
2% in Saskatchewan to 49% in Nunavut. 
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Self-employment among men dropped by 1% from 
1997 to 2001 to a total of 1,556,600. This occurred 
despite an increase in the male working-age population 
(6%). Male self-employment declined in all provinces 
and territories except Ontario, which had a 3% 
increase. 


At the national level, average net dollars earned by men 
through self-employment rose 12% from 1997 to 
2001. However, the average declined in Nova Scotia 
(-1%), Saskatchewan (-5%) and Nunavut (-24%). The 
Northwest Territories, Newfoundland and Labrador, 
Yukon and Quebec had the greatest increases between 
1997 and 2001. 


For more information, contact Client Services, Small 
Area and.» Administrative Datar Wivisione. at 
1 866 652-8443 or (613) 951-9720; fax: 1 866 652- 
8444 or (613) 951-4745; saadinfo@statcan.ca. 


@ Family income 


Median total income for families increased 8% from 
1997 to 2001, after adjustment for inflation. Nunavut 
had the largest increase at 13%, followed by the 
Northwest Territories, Alberta and Newfoundland 
and Labrador. 


The increase to $44,800 in Nunavut happened mostly 
between 2000 and 2001, a turnaround from previous 
years when median total income declined. However, 
this still left Nunavut well below the Northwest 
Territories, which was highest among all provinces and 
territories in 2001, at $70,300. Yukon followed 
at $61,000 and Alberta at $59,900. 


From 2000 to 2001, median total income increased for 
both couple families and single-parent families in all 
provinces and territories—a once-only occurrence 
between 1997 and 2001. In 2001, the median for 
couple families reached $59,600, and $27,200 for 


lone-parent families. 


Among census metropolitan areas, Edmonton saw the 
highest increase in median family total income, (11.8%). 
Next came Ottawa-Gatineau (11.0%), Calgary 
(10.0%), St. John’s (9.6%), and Kitchener (8.5%). 


For 2001, Ottawa-Gatineau topped the ranking at 
$68,500, followed by Oshawa at $67,700 and Windsor 
at $65,600. Calgary gained ground in 2001. Its median 
of $65,100 moved it ahead of Kitchener, at $63,400. 


For more information, contact Client Services, Small 
Area, and: «Administrative ~ Datay Divisioneanat 
1 866 652-8443 or (613) 951-9720; fax: 1 866 652- 
8444 or (613) 951-4745; saadinfo@statcan.ca. 


M@ New country, new jobs 


Between October 2000 and September 2001, an 
estimated 164,200 immigrants aged 15 years and older 
arrived as permanent residents. 


Starting a new life in Canada was not without 
obstacles. Most immigrants reported some difficulties 
finding employment: 70% identified at least one 
problem, such as transferability of foreign 
qualifications, lack of contacts, or language barriers. 


Within a relatively short period of time, 44% 
(or 72,100) of newcomers had found employment. 
Of these, 8 in 10 worked full time. 


In total, 114,400 new immigrants were in the labour 
force—a 70% participation rate. The rate was even 
higher among new arrivals aged 25 to 44 years (78%), 
but slightly lower than the equivalent age group of the 
total population recorded in the Labour Force Survey 


(86%). 


Immigrants in the 25-to-44 age group had the highest 
employment rate. Half were employed six months 
after landing, compared with 36% of those aged 
15 to 24 years, and 35% of those aged 45 to 64 years. 


Similarly, newcomers admitted as principal applicants 
in the economic class had a higher employment rate 
(59%) than those admitted in the family class (39%) or 
as a spouse or dependant in the economic class (34%). 


Official language skills also influenced the employment 
of newcomers. Over half (52%) of immigrants 
aged 25 to 44 years who could converse in English or 
French were employed at the time of the survey, 
compared with only one-third (33%) of those who 
had. no knowledge of either language. 


Of the newcomers who were employed at the time of 
the survey, 6 in 10 did not work in the same 
occupational field as they did before immigrating. 


Those working six months after coming to Canada 
were most often employed in sales and service or 
processing and manufacturing occupations. Prior to 
immigration, the two most common occupational 
groups for men were natural and applied sciences, and 
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management; for women, they were business, finance 
and administration, as well as social science, education, 
government services and religious occupations. 


For many immigrants, employment during the initial 
months after moving to Canada may have been 
transitory. Some immigrants were still in the process 
of pursuing occupations for which they were trained. 


Three-quarters of new arrivals had at least one type of 
foreign credential. For these immigrants, the most 
critical hurdles faced when trying to find employment 
were lack of Canadian experience and difficulty in 
transferring their qualifications. Each of these obstacles 
was cited by 26% of newcomers who had foreign 
credentials and reported at least one problem entering 
the labour market. 


For more information, see Highlights of the Longitudinal 
Survey of Immigrants to Canada, 2000-2001 (Catalogue 
no. 89-611-XIE) in the Studies module on the 
Statistics Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca). 


@ A route to innovation 


Companies that use a wide range of positive human 
resoutces practices are more likely to innovate than 
firms using fewer or none of these practices. Not only 
are they mote likely to innovate, they are also likely to 
launch an innovation that is a first in the market as 
opposed to one simply new to their firm. 


The probability of introducing an innovation is highest 
when firms use practices from three human resource 
management areas: training; employee involvement 
practices, such as information sharing, flexible job 
design and self-directed work groups; and 
compensation methods, such as individual incentives 
and profit-sharing. 


Innovation is also most frequent when many practices 
are used intensively—for example, worker training. 


Using more human resources management practices 
makes the relationship with innovation stronger. For 
example, a firm has a 32% probability of being a first- 
to-the-market innovator when it uses more than six 
such practices, an 11% probability when using three 
or fewer practices, and only a 4% probability if none 
ate adopted. 


Other factors that display a positive association with 
innovation ate international competition, at least in the 
manufacturing sector, and foreign ownership in the 
non-manufacturing sector. 


What’s new? 


A firm’s innovation performance results from 
complex and dynamic interactions between its own 
internal innovation capacity and external expertise. 
From an internal point of view, a firm must retain its 
key workers and keep them highly motivated to assure 
continuity in the knowledge accumulation process, 
which is critical for innovation. To do so, a fitm may 
use financial (compensation pay) as well as non- 
financial benefits (employee involvement practices and 
training) to provide a more stimulating environment. 


For more information, see The Evolving Workplace 
Series: Empowering Employees: A Route to Innovation, no. 8 
(Catalogue no. 71-584-MIE) in the Studies module 
on the Statistics Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca). 


@ Working hours in Canada and the U.S. 


Americans aged 16 to 69 increasingly worked more 
hours than Canadians throughout the 1990s. This was 
likely related to the relatively sluggish economic growth 
in Canada during much of the 1990s. 


Hours per person was defined as the average number 
of hours worked by the working-age population, 
which includes working and non-working individuals 
aged 16 to 69. In 1979, average hours worked per 
year differed little between Canada and the United 
States. In that year, working-age Canadians 
worked 1,260 hours per year, compared with 
1,279 for Americans, 


Hours grew in both countries in the 1980s, but 
differences were still small in 1989, as Canadians 
worked 1,354 hours compared with 1,380 for 
Americans. 


By 2000, Americans were working 1,455 hours on 
average during the year, much more than the 
1,332 hours supplied by Canadians. 


Over the same period, working hours in some other 
countries declined. For example, comparable 
data from the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development show that hours per 
person fell 18% in Germany and 20% in France 
from 1979 to 1999, 


From 1979 to 2000, hours per worker grew 2% in 
Canada, from 1,669 to 1,706 per year. In contrast, 
hours pet worker grew 10% in the United States, 
froni..70) to 1,371 


Deas 
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Both countries experienced comparable growth in 
average working hours per (working-age) person 
from 1979 to 1989. During this period, average annual 
hours per person rose 7.9% in the United States 
and 7.5% in Canada. 


Hours increased primarily because of a rise in hours 
supplied by women. American women worked 20.1% 
more hours in 1989 than in 1979, compared with 
25.5% for Canadian women. 


Another factor accounting for rising hours in both 
countries is the relative increase of prime-aged 
(25 to 54) workers. This is because prime-aged 
individuals tend to supply more hours than younger 
or older individuals. 


Most of the current gap between Canada and the 
United States opened up during the first part of 
the 1990s" From l69-to 1993 shouts per person 
fell 8% in Canada compared with 1% in the United 
States. From 1993 to 2000, growth in work hours 
was equal in both countries, at 7%. Overall, 
from 1989 to 2000, hours per person in the United 
States grew 5%, while Canada saw a drop of 2%. 


Fewer working hours could mean more leisure, less 
stress, and higher quality of life for some. It may signal 
that Canadians are retiring earlier, staying in school 
longer, or making different choices about how to 
allocate family and work time. However, it may also 
indicate less demand for labour, suggesting that 
Canadians did not work as many hours as they wanted. 


The widening of the gap primarily during the 
eatly 1990s suggests that the main reason was the 
relatively deeper recession in Canada followed by a 
sluggish recovery, which kept Canada’s unemployment 
rate much higher than the U.S. rate. Hence, much of 
the gap was likely associated with weaker labour 
demand rather than a decision by Canadians to pursue 
more leisure. 


From 1999 to 2000, during which Canada’s unem- 
ployment rate among prime-aged men improved 
markedly relative to the United States, the working 
hours gap for this group also improved, dropping 
25% from 187.5 hours per year to 138.4. 


From 1979 to 2000, hours per person rose in the 
United States relative to Canada for all age-sex groups 
except prime-aged women. Canadian women in this 
age group boosted their hours by 40% compared with 
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34% for American women. However, prime-aged 
women still worked less in Canada in 2000, 
supplying 1,351 hours on average, compared with 
1,465 by their American counterparts. 


This increase in working hours among women, 
coupled with declining hours for men, led to a 
narrowing of the hours differential between men and 
women. In 1979, Canadian women aged 25 to 54 
worked 48% as many hours as their male counterparts. 
By 2000, the figure was 71%. Similarly, American 
women narrowed the hours difference with American 
men. 


For more information, see Working Hours in Canada 
and the United States (Catalogue no. 11F0019MIE 
2003209) in the Studies module on the Statistics. 
Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca), or contact Andrew 
Heisz at (613) 951-3748) or Sébastien LaRochelle-Cété 
(613) 951-0803, Business and Labour Market Analysis 
Division. 


@ Labour productivity 


In spite of many obstacles to economic growth, labour 
productivity increased a slight 0.1% between the first 
and second quarters of 2003. This marginal 
improvement continued the lethargic pace of labour 
productivity growth of the past four quarters. 


During the three preceding quarters, the growth of 
hours worked was greater than or equal to output 
growth, resulting in declining or stagnating 
productivity. In the second quarter, quarterly growth 
in labour productivity increased slightly as a result of a 
decline in output combined with a slightly more 
pronounced decline in hours worked. Businesses 
reacted quickly to the decline in the demand for goods 
and services by decreasing employment. 


Output and hours worked in the second quarter both 
declined for the first time since the third quarter 
of 2001, a.period corresponding to the events of 
September 11. The magnitude of the decline in output 
and hours worked was very similar in the two periods. 


Economic output in the business sector declined 0.5% 
in the second quarter, as the effects of SARS, mad 
cow disease, and the stronger Canadian dollar rippled 
through the economy. At the same time, the number 
of hours worked in the business sector fell 0.6%. The 
declines halted a string of six straight quarterly gains in 
output and employment. 
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Economic output in the business sector south of the 
border increased 1.0% in the second quarter, in the 
wake of higher consumer spending and a return to 
growth in business investment. 


The number of hours worked in the U.S. business 
sector declined 0.7%, virtually the same drop as in 
Canada. Except for a slight increase of 0.1% in the 
fourth quarter of 2002, the number of hours worked 
in the United States has been declining steadily since 
the second quarter of 2001. 


As a result of greater output growth, productivity 
growth in the United States in the second quarter 
surpassed that of Canada’s business sector for the 
fourth straight quarter. American businesses increased 
their productivity 1.8% from the first quarter, an 
increase substantially larger than Canada’s gain of 0.1%. 


After decelerating gradually since the third quarter 
of 2001, unit labour costs increased at a faster pace in 
the first two quarters of 2003. On an annual basis, unit 
labour costs of Canadian businesses continued to 
grow in the second quarter. In contrast, unit labour 
costs in American businesses started declining again in 
the second quarter after increasing slightly in the first. 
Apart from this first-quarter increase, unit labour costs 
have declined in the United States since the fourth 
quarter of 2001. 


American businesses enjoy an even larger advantage 
when the unit labour cost estimate is adjusted for the 
change in the exchange rate. As a consequence of the 
abrupt increase (10%) in the value of the Canadian 
dollar in the second quarter compared with the same 
quarter of 2002, the gap in unit labour costs between 
the two countries widened in favour of the United 
States. Measured in American dollars, unit labour costs 
in Canada rose a dramatic 14% from the second 
quarter of 2002, compared with a decline of 1% in 
the United States. 


For more information, see the Canadian Economic 
Accounts Quarterly Review (Catalogue no. 13-010-XIE) 
on the Statistics Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca). 
From the Our products and services page, under Browse 
our Internet publications, choose Free, then National 
accounts, or contact Jean-Pierre Maynard, Micro- 
Economic Analysis Division, at (613) 951-3654; fax: 
(613) 951-3292; maynard@statcan.ca. 
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@ Employer pension plans (trusteed 
pension funds) 


Falling stock prices again took their toll on the value 
of assets in employer pension plans, which fell 5% in 
the first quarter. This in turn has forced employers to 
continue to make large contributions to them. 


As of March 31, 2003, the value of assets in these funds 
amounted to $518.2 billion, down from $543.8 billion 
at the end of the fourth quarter of 2002, and 16% 
below the peak of $614.4 billion in the third quarter 
of 2000. Since then, the value of assets in these funds 
declined in 7 out of 10 quarters. 


The declines were due to falling stock prices that 
resulted in a devaluation of fund assets. This 
devaluation forced employers to increase their 
contributions, halting a ‘contribution holiday’ period 
for many funds that had lasted up to four years. 


Employer contributions in the first quarter of 2003 
amounted to $3.3 billion, down 18% from $4.0 billion 
in the fourth quarter of 2002. However, total employer 
contributions for 2003 are expected to match or 
exceed the previous year’s level of $12.6 billion. 
In 2001, employer contributions amounted to 
just $7.3 billion. 


The industry experienced another quarter with a 
negative cash flow. Expenditures of $14.6 billion in the 
first three months of 2003 exceeded revenues 
of $10.2 billion. Collectively, trusteed funds have not 
had a positive cash flow since the first quarter of 2002. 


Negative cash flows can result from losses on the sale 
of stocks. The industry has been selling off devalued 
stock in efforts to rebalance their portfolios towards 
longer-term value. 


At the end of 2000, trusteed pension plans, which are 
managed by legal trustees who invest the funds in 
financial and capital markets, had 3.5 million members. 
This level likely has not changed greatly since then. 


In total, about 5.5 million Canadian workers are 
members of employer pension plans, which include 
trusteed plans as well as others. 


The 3.5 million members had assets of $596.6 billion 
at the end of 2000, whereas all registered pension plan 
members had assets totalling $817.6 billion. 
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For more information, contact Client Services, Income 
Statistics Division, at 1 888 297-7355 or (613) 951- 
7355; fax: (613) 951-3012; income@statcan.ca. 


@ Household Internet use 


After surging during the late 1990s, the growth in 
Internet use among Canadian households has levelled 


off. 


In 2002, an estimated 7.5 million households had at 
least one member who used the Internet regularly, 
either from home, work, school, a public library or 
another location, up only 4% from 2001. These 
households accounted for 62% of the nearly 12.2 
‘million households in 2002, a slight increase from the 
previous year. 


Households with high income, members active in the 
labour force, children still living at home, and members 
with higher levels of education have been in the 
forefront of Internet adoption. 


In 2002, about one-quarter of households that 
reported regular home use indicated that at least one 
member used the Internet for work-related business— 
neatly 1.6 million households, up from _ less 
than 1.5 million in 2001. About one million 
households reported that at least one member 
regularly used the Internet at home for purposes of 
self-employment in 2002—unchanged from 2001. 


Almost one-fifth of regular home use in 2002 was by 
employees taking advantage of the Internet to work 
scheduled hours at home. This was also relatively 
unchanged from 2001. 


Although households with the highest incomes still 
have the highest penetration rates, Internet use 
continues to make gains among households in the 
lowest income level. The Household Internet Use 
Survey divides households into four equal groups 
based on income, from highest to lowest. 


In 2002, 78% of households in the highest income 
group had a member who used the Internet from 
home. The ‘figure five years earlier was 33%. 
Households in the second highest income group 
exhibited the largest increase in Internet use from home, 
rising from 56% of households in 2001 to 62% of 
households in 2002. 


In contrast, among the households in the lowest 
income group, only 25% had a member who used the 
Internet from home. However, this proportion had 
increased five times from only 5% in 1997. 


Rates of Internet use still varied substantially across 
family types, with children still a key factor. Single- 
family households with unmarried children under the 
age of 18 had the highest rate of Internet use in 2002 
from any location, about 81%, compared with 38% 
ry LOVE 


In 2002, about 3.8 million Canadian households had 
never used the Internet. Most (85%) were either 
families without children or one-person households. 
As well, many of these non-users earned below- 
average household income, with 47% in the lowest 


group. 
For more information, contact Jonathan Ellison 


(613-951-5882; jonathan.ellison@statcan.ca), Science, 
Innovation and Electronic Information Division. 


H Government revenue from tourism 


Tourism generated $13.8 billion of revenue in Canada 
in 1998 for all three levels of government combined— 
about 30 cents for every dollar tourists spent in Canada 
($45.9 billion in 1998). Tourism accounted for 4% of 
all government revenue in 1998, 2% of gross domestic 


product, and 4% of all jobs. 


The federal government took in $6.8 billion from 
tourism. Provincial and territorial governments 
received almost as much, $6.2 billion. Municipal 
governments collected only $0.8 billion. Taxes on 
products, for example the goods and services tax 
(GST) and provincial sales taxes, were the single largest 
source of revenue from tourism. Income taxes (on 
employment income and business profits) were the 
second most important. Property taxes were the main 
source of tourism revenue for municipal governments. 


Among industries, air transportation and accommo- 
dation generated the most tourism revenue for 
government. These two industries each accounted 
for $1.3 billion in income taxes, other taxes on 
production, and contributions to social insurance 
plans. Among commodities, fuel, recreation and 
entertainment, were the most important sources of 
tourism revenue for governments. Tourist purchases 
of these commodities accounted for $3.2 billion in 
taxes on products. 


a 
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For further reading, see Government Revenue Attributable 
to Tourism, 1998 (Catalogue no. 13-604-MIE2003041) 
on Statistics Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca). For 
more information, contact Conrad Barber-Dueck 
(204-275-3626), Income and Expenditure Accounts 
Division. 


@ B.C. university graduates: Earnings 
over time 


The annual earnings of university graduates who 
obtained a bachelor’s degree from universities in British 
Columbia between 1974 and 1996 show little support 
for arguments that the value of a sciences, humanities 
or social sciences education has declined relative to an 
education in applied fields. 


While earnings were higher in applied fields, the gap 
did not increase for more recent graduates. This 
suggests that graduates from sciences, humanities and 
social sciences did not get left behind by the new 
technology-driven economy. 


Men who obtained a degree in sciences, humanities or 
social sciences between 1990 and 1992 earned 6% 
more five years after graduation than those who 
eraduated between 1979 and 1981. For men with an 
applied degree in commerce or engineering, those who 
graduated between 1990 and 1992 earned 5% more 
than their counterparts in the earlier cohort. These 
differences in earnings growth were not statistically 
significant. 


Comparing women from the same graduation 
cohorts, graduates with a sciences, humanities or social 
sciences degree earned 12% more five years after 
graduation than their counterparts in the earlier cohort; 
those with a degree in commerce or engineering 
earned 10% more that their counterparts in the earlier 
cohott. 


Examining earnings 10 or 15 years after graduation 
also shows that earnings grew equally for university 
graduates from applied and academic programs. 
Higher earnings for more recent graduates with a 
degree in an applied field, compared with the earnings 
of graduates from other fields, would have signalled a 
shortage of applied graduates. 


Graduates from applied fields do earn more than 
graduates from other programs. For example, 10 years 
after graduation, men who graduated between 
1984 and 1986 with commerce or engineering degrees 
earned $69,300 annually, compared with $55,000 for 
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their counterparts in sciences, humanities or social 
sciences. However, this premium did not increase over 


the period. 


If relative earnings had increased for applied degree 
holders, one could have argued that the new 
technology-driven economy favoured applied 
graduates. Demand for applied graduates would have 
pushed up the relative wage (because there was no 
change in relative supply). However, the stability in 
relative earnings among these groups suggests that 
demand increased equally for graduates from all fields 
of study. 


For more information, see Cohort Effects in Annual 
Earnings by Field of Study among British Columbia University 
Graduates (Catalogue no. 11F0019MIE2003200) in the 
Studies module on the Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca), or contact Andrew Heisz, Business 
and Labour Market Analysis Division, at (613) 951- 
3748. 


@ Family income and participation in 
postsecondary education 


Postsecondary education is no more the domain of 
students from well-to-do families than it was two 
decades ago. It has been a long-standing tendency that 
individuals from higher-income families are much 
more likely to attend university. However, the 
participation gap between students from the higher- 
and lower-income families attending university 
narrowed in the 1990s. 


This in part reflects increases in the participation rates 
among students from the lower-income families as 
well as declines in the rates of those from higher- 
income families. 


The only group to make steady gains in university 
participation rates through the 1990s consisted of 
young people (aged 18 to 24) from families with the 
lowest incomes. By the late 1990s, young people from 
families with incomes of $25,000 or less were almost 
as likely to be attending university as those whose 
parents had $25,000 to $50,000 in income. In 
addition, their participation level was much closer to 
that of people whose parents had up to $100,000 than 
was the case earlier in the 1990s. 


At the high end of the scale, about 40% of young 
people from families with incomes of $100,000 or 
more had a university degree or were enrolled in 
university. This rate has fluctuated a bit, but for the 
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most part has not changed since the early to mid-1980s. 
It has been substantially and perennially higher than 
rates for lower-income groups. 


The participation rate for young people from families 
with income from $75,000 to $100,000 was also 
notably higher than for lower-income groups, ranging 
from 20% to 30%. 


However, the pattern of change did not vary greatly 
once family income exceeded $25,000. Participation 
rates trended up throughout the 1980s, then stopped 
growing and even declined during the 1990s. 


The peak in participation rates seems to have occurred 
in 1991 or 1992. Only the participation rates of 
individuals from the lowest income families— 
$25,000 or less—have progressed steadily throughout 
the 1990s. Rates among this group started at less 
than 10% during the early 1980s and rose to 19% 
by 199.7, 


The increased costs of higher education during 
the 1990s were partly shifted onto students. This was 
coincident with much higher levels of borrowing and 
the decline in university participation rates among 
young people from middle-income families. 


For more information, see Family Income and Participation 
in Postsecondary Education (Catalogue no. 11F0019M 
1E2003210) in the Studies module on the Statistics 
Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca), or contact Miles 
Corak, at (613) 951-9047; miles.corak@statcan.ca; or 
John Zhao (613) 951-1508; john.zhao@statcan.ca, 
Family and Labour Studies Division. 


M@ Farnings of immigrant workers and 
Canadian-born workers 


Despite a massive increase in their educational 
attainment, recent immigrant men employed full year, 
full time saw their real earnings fall 7% on average 
from 1930 to 2000) During jthe, same. petiod, 
however, real earnings of Canadian-born men went 
up 7%. Earnings of recent immigrant women rose 
ovet the period, but not as quickly as among 
Canadian-born women. 


In 1980, immigrant male workers who had arrived in 
Canada in the previous five years and who were 
working full time for at least 40 weeks earned $40,600. 
Twenty years later, their counterparts earned 
only $37,900. 


This substantial decline cannot be attributed to changes 
in educational attainment. In 1980, 22% of all recent 
immigrant male workers employed full year, full time 
had a university degree. By 2000, this proportion had 
doubled to 44%. 


As a result of the divergent changes, the gap between 
the pay rates of recent immigrant men and their 
Canadian-born counterparts has widened substantially. 


This growing gap suggests that unless they experience 
a marked improvement in their earnings in the near 
future, immigrant men who arrived during the 
late 1990s will need more time than their predecessors 
to achieve earnings parity with Canadian-born 
workers. 


Men who immigrated during the late 1990s were not 
the only group to experience significant decreases in 
earnings. Canadian-born men aged 25 to 29 also saw 
their earnings fall markedly. In 1980, they 
received $39,800. Two decades later, however, their 
counterparts earned only $35,700, a 10% decline. 


A growing earnings gap also emerged between recent 
immigrant women and their Canadian-born 
counterparts over the last two decades. 


The performance of the Canadian labour market 
in 1980 and 2000 cannot explain this growing earnings 
gap either—the unemployment rate of workers 
aged 25 to 54 was 5.7% in both years. Furthermore, 
changes in the age structure of recent immigrants must 
be ruled out as an explanation, since these changes 
were controlled for in the analysis. 


Because real earnings of young Canadian-born men 
also dropped substantially during this period, the 
problems faced by recent immigrant men may not be 
unique to them. Rather, the problems may affect all 
new entrants to the labour market. 


Since the poorer performance of recent immigrants 
was observed mainly among prime-aged workers, 
problems faced by recent immigrants appear to affect 
mainly individuals with substantial foreign work 
experience. 


Even though the drop in wages of new male entrants 
to the Canadian labour market has been documented 
in several studies over the last decade, it is still not well 
understood. 


For more information, see W7// They Ever Converge? 
Earnings of Immigrant and Canadian-born Workers over the 


Last Two Decades (Catalogue no. 11F0019MIE2003215) 
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in the Studies module on the Statistics Canada’s Web 
site (www.statcan.ca), or contact Marc Frenette at (613) 
951-4228, or René Morissette at (613) 951-3608, 
Business and Labour Market Analysis Division. 


@ RRSP contributions 


The number of Canadians who contributed to a 
registered retirement savings plan (RRSP), as well as 
the amount of their contributions, dropped sharply 
for the second straight year. 


In total, 5,991,440 taxfilers contributed just under $27.1 
billion to RRSPs in the 2002 tax year. Contributors were 
down 4% from 2001, while contributions fell 5%. 


These declines occurred despite a 2% increase in 
taxfilers with room and stability in median 
employment income—$24,400 in 2002, down a 
slight 0.5% from the previous year, after adjusting for 
inflation. 


Both contributors and contributions reached record 
levels in 2000 when 6,291,200 taxfilers contributed 
almost $29.3 billion. 


The median RRSP contribution declined from 
$2,600 in 2001 to $2,500 in 2002. It fell in all provinces 
and territories except Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick and Quebec, where it remained the same. 


RRSP participation rates among men and women, and 
across age groups, shifted slightly. Although the 
number of women who contributed declined, they 
accounted for 46% of contributors, up from 45% 
in 2001. Their median contribution of $2,100 was 
down from $2,200. 


Contributors fell in all age groups except those 
aged 55 to 64. However, even in this age group, the 
average contribution declined. 


For the 2002 tax year, 80% of those who filed taxes 
had room. Of these, about 34% made contributions. 


Contributions in 2002 represented only about 9% of 
the total room available and less than half of the new 
room generated in 2002. 


For more information, contact Client Services, Small 
Area and Administrative Data Division, at 1 866 652- 
8443 or (613) 951-9720; fax: 1 866 652-8444 or 
(613) 951-4745; saadinfo@statcan.ca. 
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M Savers, investors and investment income 


The number of Canadians reporting investment 
income and the amount they received both fell sharply 
in 2002. 


Just under 7.5 million people reported $29.5 billion of 
income from investments in 2002. Recipients fell 6% 
from 2001, while income fell 12%, after adjusting for 
inflation. 


In spite of these declines, median investment income 
remained unchanged at $500. Only the Northwest 
Territories and Nunavut had an increase in median 
investment income, as well as an increase in the 
proportion of taxfilers reporting it. Median investment 
income remained the same in six provinces and 
territories, while declining in Newfoundland and 
Labrador, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia. In these provinces, the proportion 
of people reporting investment income declined 
relative to the previous year. 


Although people reporting dividends increased slightly 
from 2001 to 2002, their investment income fell 6%. 
This was caused by declining stock markets and the 
drop in interest rates. In 2002, just under three million 
investors reported $21.8 billion of investment income. 


The decline in investment income in 2002 was most 
apparent for those who reported interest income only. 
The number reporting interest income declined 10% 
to 4.5 million. The interest income they received 
fell 25.5% to $7.7 billion, a result of continuing 
declines in interest rates since 2000. 


For more information, contact Client Services, Small 
Area and Administrative Data Division, at 1 866 652- 
S443 of (615)0951-9720; fax: 1 86665226844 or 
(613) 951-4745; saadinfo@statcan.ca. 


MM Knowledge workers in Canada’s 
workforce 


The expansion of a knowledge-based economy in 
Canada is not a new phenomenon. The proportion of 
knowledge workers has increased steadily over the last 
three decades, reflecting a growth trend that began 
long before the 1990s boom in the information and 
communications technology sector. 
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In 1971, about 14% of Canada’s workforce fell into 
what can be considered high-knowledge occupations. 
By 2001, this proportion had almost doubled to 25%, 


with growth occurring across most industries. 


Growth was continuous for professional and 
management occupations throughout the 30-year period, 
but fell behind in the 1990s for the technical occupations. 


The largest increase occurred among the largest group 
of knowledge workers: those in professional 
occupations. In 1971, they accounted for almost 9% 
of Canada’s workforce, compared with more 
than 14% three decades later. 


The shift towards a more highly skilled workforce has 
been a long, continuous process, touching all provinces 
and the urban-rural divide. The importance of skills, 
knowledge and human capital has generally increased 
among many types of firms and industries. 


Industries saw large differences in the percentage of 
employment found in knowledge-based occupations. 
In 2001, some of the largest concentrations of 
knowledge workers were in business services (66%) 
and finance and insurance (42%). 


From 1971 to 2001, the proportion of knowledge 
workers in the mining and oil and gas sector almost 


doubled, from 14% to 26%. 


In the 1990s, the proportion of knowledge-based 
workers grew faster in service industries than in goods 
industries. 


In the business sector, a higher proportion of men than 
women work in knowledge-based occupations. 
In 1996, 11% of female workers in these industries 
were employed in knowledge-based jobs, compared 
with 19% of male workers. However, over the long 
run, the proportion of female knowledge workers has 
grown faster. 


In 1971, 34% of knowledge workers had university 
degrees, compared with slightly less than 3% of other 
wotkers. By 2001, 52% of all workers in knowledge- 
intensive occupations had a university degree, 
compared with less than 10% of those in other 
occupations. 


University degrees are most common in professional 
occupations. In 1971, slightly less than 45% of 
professionals had university degrees. Three decades 
later, this proportion had increased to two-thirds. 


Still, among knowledge workers, those in technical 
occupations experienced the fastest growth in 
university degrees over the last three decades. 


While knowledge-based occupations pay significantly 
higher wages, the wage advantage enjoyed by 
knowledge workers relative to other occupations did 
not increase significantly from 1971 to 2001. 


Growth in knowledge-based occupations has 
occurred in all regions, with Ontario and Quebec 
experiencing the biggest percentage point increases. 


For more information, see Dimensions of occupational 
changes in Canada’s knowledge economy, 1971-1996 
(Catalogue no. 11-622-MIE2003004) and Knowledge 
workers in Canada’s economy, 1971-2001 (11-624- 
MIE2003004) in the Studies module, on the Statistics 
Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca), of contact 
Desmond Beckstead, Micro-Economic Analysis 
Division, at (613) 951-6199. 


™ Studies from other organizations 


@ Wealth effects 


This study examines the link between consumption and 
disageregate wealth in Canada, based on a vector- 
error-correction model in which permanent and 
transitory shocks are identified using the restrictions 
implied by co-integration proposed by King, Plosser, 
Stock, and Watson (1991) and Gonzalo and Granger 
(1995). This procedure helps identify the reaction of 
consumption to both types of shocks and to calculate 
avetage marginal propensities to consume out of 
disposable income, human wealth, stock market 
wealth, and housing wealth. Evidence of a significant 
housing wealth effect was found. Conversely, the 
evidence regarding the stock market wealth effect was 
weak. 


For further reading, see Are Wealth Effects Important for 
Canada?, a working paper by Lise Pichette and 
Dominique Tremblay, Bank of Canada, October 2003, 
www.bankofcanada.ca/en/wp(a).htm. 


@ Technological change and the 
education premium 
The education premium in Canada measured by the 


wage difference between university and high school 
graduates has remained constant over the past two 
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decades. Despite this stable pattern at the aggregate 
level, skill-biased technology could have important 
implications for the inter-industry wage structure. 


In a multi-sector economy where technological 
innovations are skewed towards certain industries, 
imperfect labour mobility implies a positive 
relationship between the education premium and the 
technological change in industry. 


Empirical results based on the Survey of Consumer 
Finance and the Labour Force Survey appear to 
confirm this link: university graduates in research and 
development-intensive industries are better paid. Yet, 
this positive correlation arises largely because high-tech 
industries attract more professionals who are more 
educated than the average university graduate. 


For further more information, see Technological Change 
and the Ecducation Premium in Canada: Sectoral Evidence, a 
working paper by Jean Farés and Terence Yuen, Bank 
of Canada, July 2003, www.bankofcanada.ca/en/ 
topic/top-lab.htm. 


M@ Working with computers 


How widely are computers used in the workplace? 
Nearly 6 in 10 workers used a computer in 2000. 
Logistic regression demonstrates that the incidence of 
computer use at work varies significantly by sex, age, 
educational attainment, country of birth, province, 
work schedule (full- versus part-time), employment 
type (regular employees, the self-employed with paid 
help, the own-account self-employed), industry, and 
occupation. 


How often are computers used at work? Among those 
who used them, 85% did so on a daily basis, another 
10% several times a week, and the remainder several 
times a month. Ordered logistic regression shows that 
once workers use a computer, sex, educational 
attainment, country of birth and province make no 
difference in how frequently they do so. However, 
huge variations arise in the frequency of use across age 
eroups, work schedules, employment types, industries, 
and occupations. 


What are computers used for at work? Overall, the 
Internet, word processing and email are the most 
frequently reported functions; programming is the least 
common. While this general pattern largely holds true 
when each characteristic is considered in isolation (for 
example, men or women examined alone), marked 
differentials appear in the proportion of workers using 
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computers for each purpose across worker attributes 
such as sex, age, educational attainment, and country 
of birth; across geographic areas; and across work 
characteristics such as full- or part-time work schedule, 
employee or self-employed (with or without paid 
help) employment type, industry, and occupation. 


For further reading, see Working mith Computers in Canada: 
An Empirical Analysis of Incidence, Frequency and Purpose by 
Zhengxi Lin and Andrija Popovic, Applied Research 
Branch Strategic Policy, Human Resources Development 
Canada, April 2003, www.hrdc-drhce.gc.ca/sp-ps/ 
atb-dera/publications/research/alph_e.shtml. 


@ New forms of work organization 


This study addresses the issue of how new forms of 
work organization (NFWO) are affecting job skill 
requirements. Practices such as job rotation, problem- 
solving teams and self-directed workgroups are 
thought to increase job skill requirements because they 
tend to broaden job responsibilities. The study uses 
the 1999 and 2000 Workplace Employee Survey to 
examine how participation in these forms of work 
organization affects skills needs. 


New forms of work organization do lead to new job 
skill requirements. Moreover, to some extent, firms 
use training to meet the increased skill needs associated 
with these practices. It is also likely that firms make 
greater use of existing skills possessed by their 
employees or forsake training because it is too costly. 
Also, employees reporting increased technological 
complexity since the start of the job are much more 
likely to have increased skill requirements. This suggests 
that more complex, often computer-based, 
technologies tend to eliminate routine tasks from jobs 
and introduce more cognitively demanding tasks. 


To what extent the use and benefits of NFWO are 
limited by skill deficiencies among segments of the 
working population and to what extent the 
introduction of NFWO may limit the labour market 
prospects of individuals without a post-secondary 
education? 


For further reading, see New Forms of Work Organization, 
Skills and Training by Craig Eschuk, Applied Research 
Branch, Strategic Policy, Human Resources Development 
Canada, July 2003, www.hrdc-drhc.gc.ca/sp-ps/ 
atb-dera/publications/research/alph_e.shtml. 
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Some of the topics in upcomung issues 


m Approaching retirement rates 


How many workers are within 10 years or less of the median retirement age for their province 
or industry? 


lM Jobs across the generations 


Youths (aged 15 to 29) have a strong tendency to be employed in the same industries and even by the same 
employer as their parents. These results suggest that parents have an important role to play in facilitating their 
children’s transition from school to work. 


lm Group RRSPs 


Some workers report having a registered pension plan (RPP) or a group RRSP in their job, but they are, in 
fact, employed in firms that provide neither. 


™ Planning and financing postsecondary education 


A look at the expectations of parents concerning their children’s postsecondary education, as well as the 
saving behaviour of the parents. Also examined: how postsecondary education was planned and financed 
for youths 18 to 24 in 2001. 


m@ Problem gambling 


A comparison of the behaviour and characteristics of non-problem, at-risk, and problem gamblers. 


™ The sandwich generation 


A profile of the middle-aged coping with the often conflicting demands of children, work and aging parents. 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME 


The quarterly for labour market and income information 
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Key labour and 
income facts 


Selected charts and analysis 


This section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more of the following sources. For general inquiries, 
contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; bourjoa@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 

Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Customer Services 


(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 
Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Dissemination agent 


(613) 951-9497 


Annual Surveys—Service Industries 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Lucie Lussier 

(613) 951-0410 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Claude Robillard 
(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force characteristes 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 

(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: John Gartley 
(613) 951-6906 


Employment and income 


sutveys 

Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Marc Lévesque 
(613) 951-4090 
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Survey of Employment, Payrolls 
and Hours 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Sylvie Picard 

(613) 951-4090 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 

Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: (819) 997-3117 

1 800 567-6866 


Labour income 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(G13) 95137355 .0r 

1.888: 297-7355 


Survey of Financial Security 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1888 297-7355 


Survey of Household Spending 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 
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General social survey 
Education, work, and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 


(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 
Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Patricia Schembatri 
(613) 951-9502 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Bob Anderson 
(613) 951-4034 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7608 


Key labour and income facts 


Work experience 


W ork experience is an important determinant of 
current earnings as well as future income. The Survey of 
Labour and Income Dynamics provides a measure of 
actual years of work experience and is used to 
examine differences between men and women 25 to 69 
years old. The lower age limit was selected because those 
in the 15-to-24 age group are likely to be in school, and 
‘because the average child-bearing age has increased. The 
upper age limit reflects the drop in labour force partici- 
pation rates after 70, and the lower participation in the 
labour market by women of this generation. 


Median work experience for young men 25 to 34 in 2000 
was only two years more than for women the same age. 
This may be explained in part by their young age and 
recent entry into the labour market. They also belong to a 
generation in which both men and women work outside 
the home. For older age groups, however, the median 
yeats of actual experience rose rapidly for men, but not 
for women. For example, baby-boomer men (45 to 54 
in 2000) had eight more years of work experience than 


Years of work experience between men and 
women diverges with age. 


Median years 


[) Men 
0 | HM Women 
20 + 
10 | 
25-34 35-44 45-54 55-69 
Age 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 2000 
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women the same age. For the 55-to-69 age group, the 
median years of work experience was 18 years higher for 
men than for women. 


Marriage and children widen the gap... 


across all age groups. 


Median years 


S00 ere 
five {} Men 
20 - | | @— Women 
Fiestas | 
' | RETIN 
10 + | 


7 
Married with Married, Never married, Never married, 
children no children with children no children 


| 
Hak 
| 
| 
| 


Median years 
40 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 2000 


Median years of work experience for never-married men 
and women with no children were identical. Marriage 
without children also resulted in nearly equal years of work 
experience for men and women. When children were 
present, the gap widened. It also rose with age; while the 
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gap was only four years among those aged 25 to 34, it 
increased to 20 years among those 55 to 69, reflecting 
differences in lifetime work experience between men and 
women. 
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Caring for children is largely a woman’s domain in 
most societies, impinging upon the amount of time 
women can devote to paid labour. In 2000, men and 
women without children had the same median years 
of work experience. The first child reduced the 
median for women relative to men in the overall 
sample, and the gap widened with each additional 
child. With three children or more, it rose to 16 years. 


Married men and women con- 
stituted 80% of those surveyed, 
and close to three-quarters had 
children. The presence of children 
increased the years of work 
experience for men—more so 
with each additional child—in 


nearly all age groups. The oppo- Marriednwith 
site occurred for women in no children 
almost all cases. 1 child 

2 children 


For married men and women 3 or more children 


with two children, for example, 
differences in median years of 
work experience were lowest for 
the relatively young (25 to 34) and 
increased with age. It remains to 
be seen whether work experience 
differences between men and 
women in the younger age 
cohorts will remain small over 


Men Women 


Key labour and income facts 


Years of work experience is affected by the 
number of children. 


Median years 
1) Men 
| 
20 Mi Women 
| 


3 or more 


0 1 


Number of children 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 2000 
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Children almost always increase the years of work experience for 
men while reducing it for women. 


25-34 35-44 45-54 55-69 


Men Women Men Women Men Women 


Median years 


6 Ae 18 29 27 36 33 
uf 18 16 27 24 36 Zi 
8 19 14 29 20 37 22 
5 20 12 29 16 40 15 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 2000 


their working life. Some evidence suggests that this may already be occur- 
ring. The difference in median years of work experience between men and 
women aged 45 to 54 was 9 years. By age 55 to 69, the median years of 
wotk experience for women with two children was 15 years less than for 
men. This is partly a generational difference, but the trend for baby boomers 
indicates that the differences are diminishing. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Children, not marriage, make the difference. 


Median years 
40 
| Men 
30 — Women 
20 f 
was 
1c ue ee 
| jae bo 
0 feta Bi _ eae 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 2000 


Martied men and women in all age groups had only 
a marginal difference in years of work experience. In 
fact, for those 35 to 44 years, the median years of 
work experience were higher for women. Again, over 
a lifetime of work, differences between married men 
and women without children remained small. The 
difference was only two years among those 45 to 54 
and increased only to three years for the 55-to-69 age 


group. 


Among those never married and with no 
children, women had more years of work 
experience. 


Median years 


AQ ponent nnn 
“| Men 

ou § ~Women 

20 + 

10 | 
hit 
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Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 2000 


Most people get married and raise children. A small 
proportion, 13%, have neither married nor had chil- 
dren. A revealing finding is the similarity in median 
yeats of work experience between men and women 
in this group. Young men (25 to 34 years) had a slight 
lead over women, but this disappeared by ages 35 to 
44, Beyond 45, women actually had more work expe- 
rience than men. This confirms that caring for 
children reduces women’s years of work experience. 


Data source 


men and women. 


Age is often used as a proxy to measure potential years of work experience (age, less years of schooling, less five 
years). Yet this measure does not capture differences in years of work experience between men and women because 
it does not take into account the years women interrupt their work. The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) 
provides a measure of the actual years of work experience by asking respondents about their work patterns from 
the time they first started working. Years of work experience that include part-year, part-time work are converted into 
full-year, full-time equivalent years. Thus SLID is able to measure differences in actual years of work experience between 
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Key labour and income facts 


Retirement 


The age of retirement has stabilized in recent years 


Over the past couple of decades, 
the age of retirement has changed 
dramatically. (The available data 
series starts in 1991. Because it is 
necessaty to look back one year to 
determine who retired, the most 
recent data available at writing were 
for people who retired in 2001). 
The median age was close to 65 in 
the late 1970s and early 1980s. 
Starting in the mid-1980s, it 
declined considerably. 


Between 1986 and 1993, the 
median retirement age declined 
mote or less steadily. The sharp 
drop between 1986 and 1987 is 
likely explained by the lowering in 
1987 of the minimum age at which 
one could draw benefits from the 
Canada Pension Plan—from 65 to 
OUP In 1988" retirement age 
increased, probably because most 
people wishing to take advantage 
of this early retirement option had 
done so the previous year. After 
1988, however, the trend toward 
earlier retirement resumed until 
1994, “when. retirement: age 


Median age of retirement 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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increased slightly and then declined until 1997. After 1997, it increased 
again and then stabilized. 


The retirement age fluctuations in the 1990s may reflect government 
cutbacks and corporate downsizing. The popularity of early 
retirement incentives as a tool for workforce adjustment may also have 
influenced recent retirement behaviour. 


Over most of the past two decades, women retired slightly earlier than 
men, with the two sexes following a similar trend. There were exceptions, 
however. In 1986, for example, women retired later than men. In 2001, 
the median age of retirement decreased slightly for both men and women. 


meme 
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Key labour and income facts 


Distribution of ages at retirement 


1992 to 1996 1997 to 2001 


000 % 000 % 
Total 605 100 706 100 
50 to 54 64 11 112 16 
SOMOROG 150 Zo) 19s CAL 
60 to 64 216 36 216 31 
65 to 69 SZ 22 18 19 
70+ 42 il 52 U 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Measuring retirement 


The Labour Force Survey (LFS) was designed to measure 
labour force activity at a certain point in time: one refer- 
ence week each month. To provide a meaningful series 
on retirement, each survey month is scanned and 
everyone who claims to have retired in the past year is 
recorded. The month of retirement is taken to be the same 
as the month last worked. A list of retirees is then organized 
according to the month in which they retired, rather than 
the month of the survey. Special adjustments to the sam- 
pling weights produce an unbiased estimate of retirees. 


Since very few people under 50 report retirement as a 
reason for leaving their job, only those who retired at 
50 or over are included here. 


For all retired people (except a few ‘permanently unable 
to work’), information is gathered on the last job—spe- 
cifically, industry, occupation, length of tenure, and 
employment class (employee or self-employed). 


The data refer to the last job, but some people’s last job 
may not be indicative of their careers. These people may 
have switched jobs shortly before retirement. For this 


This study looks at people who retired at any time 
during the five-year period at either end of the data 
series (1992 to 1996 and 1997 to 2001). Initially, the 
most popular age for retirement was between 60 and 
64 (36% of retirees); at the end of the study period, it 
was still 60 to 64 but the number of retirees had 
decreased (31%). 


The change is more noticeable, however, in the pro- 
portion of those retiring at younger and older ages. 
The percentage under age 55 increased, from 11% to 
16%. The sample aged 55 to 59 increased from 25% 
to 27%. On the other hand, fewer people waited past 
age 65 (19% versus 22%). 


Not everyone joined this trend, however. About one 
person in 14 retiring in the 1990s waited until age 
70 or later. 


reason, those with brief job tenures are best considered 
a residual group—that is, representing people with a wide 
but unknown mix of work histories. 


Respondents remain in the LFS sample for six consecu- 
tive months. For this study, however, only the response 
in the first month is used. This self-perceived retirement 
status is not updated thereafter, even though the respond- 
ent’s situation may have changed after the first interview. 


According to a preliminary study, a few retirees took jobs 
in the following five months. Many of these jobs were part- 
time, which may mean simply that the person had decided 
to fill in the time or to supplement a pension. 


The majority of people over 50 who left the workforce gave 
reasons other than retirement for leaving the last job. The 
two most common ones were ‘laid off’ and ‘sickness or 
disability’. A high percentage of this group re-entered the 
labour force within five months of the initial LFS interview. 
Many more likely found jobs later. In the context of the 
current exercise, those who remained out of the workforce 
would be missed from the analysis. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Median age at retirement, and length and sector of employment 


Many factors influence the timing of retirement. 
Among the most important are the type of: last job 
and length of tenure. (The data relate to the retiree’s 
last job. At least some of those with less than 20 years’ 
tenure may have held a long-term job sometime ear- 
lier. If those jobs could also be measured, differences 
in retirement age between people with short and long 
job tenures would probably increase.) 


For workers overall, the median age of retirement 
declined from 62.0 to 60.8 over the study period. 
People employed in the public sector (which includes 
education, health and social services, and government), 
already the youngest to retire from 1992 to 1996, saw 
the greatest decline in median age (2.1 years, from 59.7 
to 57.6). Employees in the private sector retired an 
average three and a half years later than public sector 
workers at the beginning of the period, a gap that 
increased to over four years between 1997 and 2001 
(61.7 versus 57.6). 


Self-employed people, whose median age of retire- 
ment remained steady over the study period (65.0), 
retired later than employees. Industry accounts for 
much of the age difference between self-employed 
and employees. 


How long one worked in a job prior to retirement 
seems to have a strong correlation with retirement age. 
This is not surprising. People who stay with one 
employer for a long time have an opportunity to build 
up substantial entitlements in a pension plan if one is 
available. Furthermore, employers offering good pen- 
sion plans (for example, school boards, some large 
companies and governments) often provide longer 
tenure. As might be expected, early retirement is more 
prevalent in such workplaces. Employer pensions have 
also been linked with higher retirement incomes 
(Gower, D. “Men retiring early: How are they 
doing?” Perspectives on Labour and Income (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue no. 75-001-XPE) 7, no. 4 (Winter 
1995): 30-34). 


Between 1997 and 2001, workers with job tenure of 
20 years or more retired almost three years earlier than 
those with under 20 years (59.9 versus 62.6). Among 
the self-employed, however, the opposite was true. 
On average, those with 20 years or more retired 2.8 
years later (66.6 versus 63.8). This, combined with their 
slower rate of decline in median retirement age, sug- 
gests that self-employed workers reach the 
decision to retire in a very different manner. 


NE 


1992 to 1996 1997 to 2001 


a 


000 Median age 000 Median age 

Job tenure Sector 
Overall All retirees (aged 50+)* 605 62.0 706 60.8 
Public employees Zales SONG 244 57.6 
Private employees 301 63.2 334 61.7 
Self-employed 87 65.0 123 65.0 
Less than All retirees (aged 50+)* 258 635 291 62.6 
20 years Public employees 66 62.0 65 60.4 
Private employees 153 64.3 162 63.0 
Self-employed 38 64.3 63 63.8 
20 years All retirees (aged 50+)* 345 60.7 411 59.9 
or more Public employees 147 58.8 178 56.9 
Private employees 148 61.8 CZ 60.4 
Self-employed 49 Cons 60 66.6 


nn ne UE UE EdEEEIESdEEISEESSS SSE 
Source: Labour Force Survey 

Note: Job tenure and sector refer to last job prior to retirement. 

* Because unpaid family workers are not accounted for in the sub-categories but are included in the totals, numbers do not add to totals. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Distribution of retirees by month of departure, 1997 to 2001 


Both sexes Men Women 

% Median % Median % Median 

age age age 

All months 100.0 60.8 100.0 61.8 100.0 60.0 
January etl 60.8 8.0 60.7 Ue 60.8 
February 5.0 61.3 4.9 60.6 B49 62.2 
March 6.3 60.3 6:5 61.4 6.0 59.0 
April 4 61.3 Gs 61.8 eff 60.3 
May Ue 60.6 7.4 60.7 6.9 60.4 
June Wee 58.4 14.3 59.8 Zee 57.4 
July 9.2 60.3 8.9 6153 9.6 59.6 
August 6.6 60.9 Uw 61.9 5.8 59.2 
September 8.4 62.8 8.4 64.6 8.3 61.2 
October tlt 63.0 825 63.3 6.6 62.1 
November 6.0 62.1 6.4 GSeZ 5.4 61.2 
December (nlf 61.0 AeA, 62.6 Ath | 60.0 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Not surprisingly, people favoured 
some months over others to retire. 
Two months stand out: June and 
December, with the former more 
popular. People who retired dur- 
ing the summer tended to be 
slightly younger than those who did 
so in autumn or winter. Little has 
changed over the last two decades. 
The patterns for men and women 
are similar, though women were 
more likely to retire in June. This 
may relate to the number of 
women retiring from teaching. 


Median age at retirement by industry, and change over time 


Between 1997 and 2001, below 
avetage retirement ages were 
recorded in utilities; finance, insur- 
ance, real estate and leasing; educa- 
tional services; health care and 
social assistance; information, 
culture and recreation; and public 
administration. 


The greatest declines were found in 
industries with low retirement ages. 
In contrast, those recording rela- 
tively late retirement ages expe- 
rienced the least decrease, except in 
trade industries. 


Many factors are at play here. In 
particular, certain industries that 
were downsizing in the 1990s may 
have introduced early retirement 
programs (see Retirement patterns by 
industry). 
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1992 to 1997 to 
1996 2001 Change 
Median age Years 
Industry* 62.0 60.8 -1.2 
Goods-producing 63.0 62.2 -0.8 
Primary 64.9 65.2 Ors 
Agriculture 66.7 68.6 1.9 
Other 62.8 61.2 -1.6 
Utilities 59.2 56.6 -2.6 
Construction 64.7 O3}7/ -1.0 
Manufacturing 61.9 61.4 -0.5 
Service-producing 61.7 60.3 -1.4 
Trade 64.3 62.6 =f 7/ 
Transportation and warehousing 61.0 60.8 -0.2 
Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 62.3 60.0 -2.3 
Professional, scientific and technical 64.8 64.6 -0.2 
Management, administrative and other 65.4 64.6 -0.8 
Educational services 60.3 Dili -3.2 
Health care and social assistance 61.4 60.3 -1.1 
Information, culture and recreation 61.0 59.9 -1.1 
Accommodation and food services 64.7 64.0 -0.7 
Other services 64.8 63.6 -1.2 
Public administration 59.3 58.2 -1.1 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* According to last job prior to retirement. 
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Median age at retirement by sex and education, 1997 to 2001 


Both sexes Men Women Men tended to retire slightly later 

000. Median 000 ° Median 000 Median than women (aged 61.8 versus 

age age age 60.0). This difference held for 

Education 706 60.8 
0-8 years 99 64.6 
Some secondary dis 62.0 
High-school graduate 120 60.1 
Postsecondary 243 60.9 
University degree 132 XS} 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


people in most education groups 


412 61.8 294 60.0 : : 
except those with only a high- 
70 64.7 29 62.6 school diploma. 
67 62.3 46 61.3 Changes in the LFS prevent a com- 
2 Ae ae 60.0 parison of education groups over 


time but, in the 1990s at least, differ- 
133 61.7 110 59.9 ences between those lacking high 
school graduation and those with 
higher education were much greater 
than differences between men and 
women. For example, people with a 
postsecondary certificate, diploma or 
degree retired more than three years 
earlier than those with eight years of 
schooling ot less. 


Median age at retirement by occupation, and change over time 


All major occupation groups 
except occupations unique to pri- 
mary industry showed declines in 
the median age of retirement. 


In both periods, public sector 
occupations had the lowest retire- 
ment age. 


Primary occupations had the high- 
est age of retirement in both peri- 
ods, and the gap widened in the 
later period. 


1992 to 1996 1997 to 2001 Change 
Median age Years 
All occupations* 62.0 60.8 -1.2 
Management GieZ 60.0 -1.2 
Business, finance and administrative 60.9 60.3 -0.6 
Natural and applied sciences 60.6 60.1 -0.5 
Health 61.7 60.3 -1.3 
Social science, education, 
government service and religion 59.4 Oe) -2.4 
Art, culture, recreation and sport 64.4 61.0 -3.4 
Sales and service 63'S 61.8 -1.6 
Trades, transport and equipement operators 63.0 62.4 -0.6 
Occupations unique to primary 65.2 66.6 1.4 
Occupations unique to processing, 
manufacturing and utilities 62.4 61.2 -1.2 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* According to last job prior to retirement. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Median age at retirement by province 


At the beginning of the study 
period, the gap between the high- 
est median retirement age (64.7 in 
Saskatchewan and the lowest (60.2 
in New Brunswick) was 4.5 years. 
In the 1997 to 2001) period, the 
gap widened to 6.0 years (64.6 
in Saskatchewan and 58.6 in 
Newfoundland and Labrador). 


While the majority of Canadians 
opted for earlier retirement, the 
‘drop in median age varied from 
only 0.1 year in Saskatchewan to 
2.5 in Prince Edward Island. Only 
Alberta saw an increase in retire- 
ment age. 


Different factors influenced pro- 
vincial findings. Por example, in 
Saskatchewan, the prevalence of 
agriculture may help to explain the 
high and relatively stable retirement 
age. Further east, Quebec’s lower- 
ing of the minimum age of entitle- 
ment for the Quebec Pension Plan 
from 65 to 60 in 1984—three years 
before a similar move by the 


1992 to 1996 1997 to 2001 Change 
000 Median 000 Median Years 
age age 
Canada 605 62.0 706 60.8 -1.2 
Saskatchewan 22 64.7 25 64.6 -0.1 
Alberta 49 62.7 60 63.9 1eZ 
British Columbia 75 63.8 94 61.8 -2.0 
Ontario PAE | 62.3 23 61.3 -1.0 
Manitoba 20 62.1 28 61.3 -0.8 
Prince Edward Island 3 63.3 3 60.8 -2.5 
Nova Scotia 20 60.7 18 60.4 -0.3 
New Brunswick 15 60.2 19 60.2 0.0 
Quebec 133 60.6 (PATE 59.3 -1.3 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador S) 60.4 10 58.6 -1.8 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Canada Pension Plan—may have accelerated the trend to younger retire- 
ment in the province. For British Columbia, the picture is complicated by 
province designation, which is based on where the person was living when 
surveyed (that is, after retirement). Migration to British Columbia after 
retirement, as well as migration patterns in general, may play a role 
(Monette, M. Canada’s Changing Retirement Patterns: Findings from the General 
Social Survey. Catalogue no. 89-546-XPE. Ottawa: Statistics Canada, 1996). 


| 
= sf 


| For further information, contact Henry Pold, Labour and Household 
| Surveys Analysis Division. He can be reached at (613) 951-4608 or 
| henry.pold@statcan.ca. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Retirement patterns by industry* 


1992 to 1996 1997 to 2001 
000 Median age 000 Median age 
All workers (aged 50+) 605 62.0 706 60.8 
Goods-producing 165 63.0 190 62.2 
Primary 36 64.9 39 65.2 
Agriculture 22 66.7 25 68.6 
Other 14 62.8 14 61.2 
Utilities 10 59.2 14 56.6 
Construction OZ 64.7 StS) 63a, 
Manufacturing 88 61.9 103 61.4 
Service-producing 438 61.7 512 60.3 
Trade 66 64.3 69 62.6 
Transportation and warehousing 36 61.0 42 60.8 
Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing oil 6273 41 60.0 
Professional, scientific and technical 17 64.8 27 64.6 
Management, administrative and other 13 65.4 AN 7 64.6 
Educational services Al 60.3 105 Sif 
Health care and social assistance 56 61.4 82 60.3 
Information, culture and recreation 28 61.0 18 59.9 
Accommodation and food services 17 64.7 18 64.0 
Other services 22 64.8 30 63.6 
Public administration 15 59.3 62 58.2 
Employees (aged 50+) 513 61.3 578 60.1 
Goods-producing SPAT One, 147 61.2 
Primary 13 62.1 Us 61.8 
Agriculture 3 64.0 5 64.8 
Other 10 61.9 11 60.1 
Utilities 10 59.2 14 56.6 
Construction 22 63.9 24. 6257 
Manufacturing 83 61.6 97 61.3 
Service-producing 386 61.2 431 59.9 
Trade 51 64.2 58) 62.3 
Transportation and warehousing 33 60.4 Sie 60.6 
Finance, insurance,real estate and leasing oS 62.3 OZ 59.4 
Professional, scientific and technical 10 64.7 14 62756 
Management, administrative and other ) 65.6 10 64.6 
Educational services 70 60.2 100 56.6 
Health care and social assistance 52 Olle US 60.2 
Information, culture and recreation 26 60.8 Wie 59.3 
Accommodation and food services cles 64.7 14 63n4 
Other services 1 64.8 20 63.3 
Public administration US 59.3 62 58.2 
Self-employed (aged 50+) 87 65.0 123 65.0 
Goods-producing 35 65.1 41 65.9 
Primary 21 66.4 23 69.2 
Agriculture 17 67.2 20 69.6 
Other 4 64.6 3 66.6 
Construction 10 64.9 13 64.7 
Manufacturing 5 64.8 ts) 62.7 
Service-producing 52 64.9 81 64.6 
Trade 14 65a ANT 64.3 
Transportation and warehousing 4 64.9 6 64.6 
Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 5 63.7 9 65.6 
Professional, scientific and technical if 66.1 16 65s 
Management, administrative and other 4 64.7 7 64.6 
Health care and social assistance 4 64.3 i 66.0 
Accommodation and food services 4 64.7 4 65.9 
Other services 7 65.1 10 64.6 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

Note: These categories describe the last job held prior to retirement. They may or may not reflect a person’s lifetime work history. 

* Excludes some groups with too small a sample to provide a reliable estimate, so the groups will not add to total. Likewise, industries in the self- 
employed category exclude unpaid family workers. 
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Cumulative index 


1989-2003 


This index lists articles published in Perspectives since its inception. It is updated quarterly (available as a PDF file) 
and published in the Winter issue. Online publication date in parentheses. 


ABSENCE FROM WORK 


The labour market in the week of September 11 


Fact-sheet on work absences 
Time lost due to industrial disputes 


Missing work in 1998—uindustry differences 
Work absences: New data, new insights 
Work absence rates, 1995 

Work absences and compensation 

Missing work 

Absences from work revisited 

Taking their leave 

On maternity leave 


BENEFITS 
Benefits of the job 


Health-related insurance for the self-employed 
Benefiting from extended parental leave 

New maternity and parental benefits 

Taking stock of equity compensation 


On non-wage labour income 
The price of labour 


CONSUMER SPENDING 
Falling behind 


Fact-sheet on gambling 
Update on gambling 
The gambling industry: Raising the stakes 
Spending patterns of couples without children 
Tracking down discretionary income 
Consumer spending in urban and rural Canada 
Where the money goes: Spending 

patterns in Canada and the U.S. 


EARNINGS 


Cumulative earnings among young workers 


Winter 2001 


(October 2001) 


Winter 2001 
Autumn 2001 
(August 2001) 
Autumn 1999 

Spring 1998 
Autumn 1996 
Autumn 1996 

Spring 1995 

Spring 1992 
Autumn 1989 
Summer 1989 


Summer 2003 
(May 2003) 
Summer 2003 
(May 2003) 
Summer 2003 
(March 2003) 
Summer 2003 
(March 2003) 
Summer 2003 
(March 2003) 
Winter 1991 
Autumn 1990 


Autumn 2002 
(July 2002) 
Summer 2001 
Spring 2000 
Winter 1998 
Summer 1994 
Spring 1991 
Autumn 1990 
Autumn 1990 


Winter 2002 


(November 2002) 


Earnings over time 


Winter 2002 


(November 2002) 


Union wage premium 


Winter 2002 


(September 2002) 


The male-female wage gap 


Spring 2002 


(December 2001) 


Employment and earnings of postsecondary 
graduates 

Overqualified? Recent graduates, employer needs 

Provincial earnings differences 

Earnings of lawyers 

Earnings of physicians 

Women’s earnings/men’s earnings 

Earnings mobility of Canadians, 1982-1992 

Northern earnings and income 

Do earnings rise until retirement? 

Are service jobs low-paying? 

Women as main wage-earners 

Employment prospects for high school 
graduates 

Labour market outcomes for university 
co-op graduates 

Recent trends in earnings 

Adults living solo 

A recession for whom? 

A note on wage trends among unionized 
workers 

Seven decades of wage changes 

The changing profile of dual-earner families 

On non-wage labour income 

Are jobs in large firms better jobs? 

Visible minorities in the Canadian labour force 

Women’s earnings and family incomes 

Recent trends in wages 

The price of labour 

Male-female earnings gap among 
recent university graduates 

The graduates of ’82: Where are they? 

Wives as primary breadwinners 

Working for minimum wage 

Unionization and women in the service sector 

Bilingualism and earnings 


EDUCATION 


Barriers to job-related training 


Liberal arts degrees and the labour market 


Autumn 2001 


Spring 2001 
Summer 2000 
Spring 2000 
Winter 1999 
Winter 1999 
Summer 1999 
Spring 1997 
Summer 1996 
Spring 1996 
Winter 1995 
Autumn 1995 


Autumn 1995 


Autumn 1995 
Winter 1994 
Winter 1993 

Autumn 1993 


Summer 1993 
Summer 1992 

Winter 1991 
Autumn 1991 
Summer 1991 
Summer 1991 

Winter 1990 
Autumn 1990 
Summer 1990 


Spring 1990 
Spring 1990 
Winter 1989 
Autumn 1989 
Summer 1989 


Summer 2002 
(March 2002) 
Autumn 2001 

(July 2001) 
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Employment and earnings of 
postsecondary graduates 

Overqualified? Recent graduates, 
employer needs 

The school-to-work transition 

Paying off student loans 


Autumn 2001 
Spring 2001 


Spring 2000 
Spring 1999 


Facing the future: Adults who go back to school Autumn 1997 


After high school... 

Employment prospects for high school 
graduates 

Labour market outcomes for university 
co-op graduates 

Work experience 

Youths—waiting it out 


Labour market outcomes for high school leavers 


School, work and dropping out 

Women in academia—a growing minority 
A degree of change 

Juggling school and work 


Lifelong learning: Who goes back to school? 


Overview of literacy skills in Canada 

Male-female earnings gap among recent 
university graduates 

The graduates of ’82: Where are they? 


FAMILIES 


Family wealth across the generations 
Income and wealth 

Family spending power 

Families on the financial edge 
Wealth inequality 


Low income intensity: urban and rural 
families 
Part-time by choice 


Experiencing low income for several years 


Working together—self-employed couples 
Employment after childbirth 
Family income: 25 years of stability 
and change 
Family income inequality, 1970-1995 
Couples working shift 
Retirement patterns of working couples 
Income after separation—people without 
children 
Stay-at-home dads 
Intergenerational equity in Canada 
Family income after separation 


Transfer payments to families with children 


Dual-pensioner families 

The many faces of unemployment 
Women as main wage-earners 
Families and moonlighting 

Hours of working couples 

Work and low income 

Adults living solo 


Summer 1997 
Autumn 1995 


Autumn 1995 


Summer 1995 
Spring 1994 
Winter 1993 

Summer 1993 
Spring 1993 
Winter 1992 
Spring 1992 
Winter 1991 
Winter 1990 

Summer 1990 


Spring 1990 
Winter 2003 


(October 2003) 
Winter 2002 


(November 2002) 


Winter 2002 
(October 2002) 
Autumn 2002 
(July 2002) 
Spring 2002 


(February 2002) 


Autumn 2001 
(June 2001) 
Spring 2001 


(November 2000) 


Summer 2001 
(March 2001) 
Winter 1999 
Autumn 1999 
Spring 1999 


Winter 1998 
Autumn 1998 
Autumn 1998 
Summer 1998 


Spring 1998 
Autumn 1997 
Summer 1997 
Autumn 1996 
Autumn 1996 

Spring 1996 

Winter 1995 
Summer 1995 
Summer 1995 
Summer 1995 

Winter 1994 


Cumulative index 


High income families 


Winter 1994 


Left behind: Lone mothers in the labour market Summer 1994 


Spending patterns of couples without children 


Balancing work and family responsibilities 
Family facts (charts) 
Employed parents and the division of 
housework 
Female lone parents in the labour market 
Alimony and child support 
The changing profile of dual-earner families 
Marriage, money and retirement 
Family income inequality in the 1980s 
Who’s looking after the kids? Child 
care arrangements of working mothers 
Women’s earnings and family incomes 
Tracking down discretionary income 
Government transfer payments and family 
income 
Where the money goes: Spending patterns 
in Canada and the U.S. 
Work and relative poverty 
Wives as primary breadwinners 


Summer 1994 
Spring 1994 
Spring 1994 

Autumn 1993 


Spring 1993 
Summer 1992 
Summer 1992 

Winter 1991 
Autumn 1991 
Summer 1991 


Summer 1991 

Spring 1991 
Autumn 1990 
Autumn 1990 


Summer 1990 
Spring 1990 


GOVERNMENT TRANSFER PAYMENTS 


Low income intensity: urban and rural 
families 
Repeat users of employment insurance 


Family income inequality, 1970-1995 

Intergenerational equity in Canada 

Transfer payments to families with children 

Men retiring early: How are they doing? 

Who gets UIP 

Family income inequality in the 1980s 

Dependence on government transfer 
payments, 1971-1989 

Taxes, transfers and regional disparities 

Government transfer payments and family 
income 


HEALTH 


Soutces of workplace stress 


Long working hours and health 

You wear it well: Health of older workers 
A job to die for 

Tired workers 

Perceptions of workplace hazards 
Defining and measuring employment equity 
Back injuries at work, 1982-1990 

Under the influence 

Disabled workers 


HIGH TECHNOLOGY 


High-tech—two years after the boom 
Information technology workers 


Working smarter 
Better jobs in the new economy? 


High-tech boom and bust 


Autumn 2001 

(June 2001) 
Summer 2001 
(April 2001) 
Winter 1998 
Autumn 1997 
Autumn 1996 
Winter 1995 
Summer 1994 
Autumn 1991 
Summer 1991 


Winter 1990 
Autumn 1990 


Autumn 2003 
(June 2003) 
Spring 2000 

Autumn 1996 

Summer 1996 

Summer 1995 
Spring 1994 
Winter 1993 

Autumn 1992 

Autumn 1990 
Winter 1989 


Winter 2003 


(November 2003) 


Autumn 2003 
(July 2003) 
Winter 2002 
Autumn 2002 
(July 2002) 
Summer 2002 
(April 2002) 
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Working with computers 


Computer programmers 

The booming market for programmers 

Computers in the workplace 

The future of data dissemination 

Computers in the workplace 

Measuring Canada’s international 
competitiveness 

High technology at work 


IMMIGRANTS 


Knowledge workers on the move 

Canada’s newest workers 

Defining and measuring employment equity 

The census: One hundred years ago 

Visible minorities in the Canadian labour force 

Gail Cook Johnson speaks out on human 
resource issues 

Immigrants in product fabricating 


INCOME 


Finances in the golden years 


Summer 2001 

(May 2001) 
Autumn 1998 
Summer 1998 
Summer 1997 
Summer 1996 
Summer 1991 
Summer 1990 


Spring 1990 


Summer 2000 
Spring 1995 
Winter 1993 

Summer 1991 

Summer 1991 
Spring 1991 


Winter 1989 


Winter 2003 


(November 2003) 


2000 income: An overview 


Income and wealth 


Spring 2003 


(January 2003) 


Winter 2002 


(November 2002) 


Families on the financial edge 
Housing: An income issue 


1999 income: an overview 


Autumn 2002 
(July 2002) 
Autumn 2002 
(June 2002) 
Winter 2001 


(November 2001) 


Low income intensity: urban and rural 
families 

Experiencing low income for several 
years 

Repeat users of employment insurance 


Incomes of younger retired women: 
the past 30 years 

Incomes of seniors 

Income inequality within provinces 


Autumn 2001 
(June 2001) 
Summer 2001 
(March 2001) 
Summer 2001 
(April 2001) 
Winter 2000 


(December 2000) 


Winter 2000 
Winter 2000 


(November 2000) 


Family income: 25 years of stability 
and change 
Income transition upon retirement 
Family income inequality, 1970-1995 
Income after sepatation—people without 
children 
Family income after separation 
Northern earnings and income 
Transfer payments to families with children 
Dual-pensioner families 
Men retiring early: How are they doing? 
Work and low income 
High income families 
Who gets UI? 
Income facts (chatts) 
Investment income of Canadians 
Facing retirement 


Spring 1999 


Winter 1998 
Winter 1998 
Summer 1998 


Summer 1997 

Spring 1997 
Autumn 1996 
Autumn 1996 
Winter 1995 
Summer 1995 
Winter 1994 
Summer 1994 
Autumn 1993 
Summer 1993 

Spring 1993 


Alimony and child support 

Hard at work 

Family income inequality in the 1980s 

Dependence on government transfer 
payments, 1971-1989 

Women’s earnings and family incomes 

Work and relative poverty 


INDUSTRIES 


Better jobs in the new economy? 
High-tech boom and bust 


Fact-sheet on gambling 

Update on gambling 

Missing work in 1998—industry differences 

Job stability 

The gambling industry: Raising the stakes 

Sizing up employment in clothing manufacturing 

Work absence rates, 1995 

A sure bet industry 

Are service jobs low-paying? 

Recent trends in earnings 

Hiring difficulties in manufacturing 

Missing work 

The horseless carriage 

Three large urban areas in transition 

A recession fot whom? 

A note on tracking employment in 
manufacturing 

International employment trends by 
industry—a note 

The renaissance of self-employment 

Are single industry towns diversifying? A look 


Summer 1992 

Spring 1992 
Autumn 1991 
Summer 1991 


Summer 1991 
Summer 1990 


Autumn 2002 
(July 2002) 
Summer 2002 
(April 2002) 
Summer 2001 
Spring 2000 
Autumn 1999 
Winter 1998 
Winter 1998 
Spring 1997 
Autumn 1996 
Autumn 1996 
Spring 1996 
Autumn 1995 
Summer 1995 
Spring 1995 
Spring 1995 
Winter 1994 
Winter 1993 
Summer 1993 


Summer 1993 


Summer 1993 
Spring 1992 


at fishing, mining and wood-based communities 


Immigrants in product fabricating 
The Canadian auto industry, 1978-1986 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS 


The labour market: Up north, down south 


Winter 1989 
Autumn 1989 


Spring 2003 


(December 2002) 


Recent trends in taxes internationally 


Taxes internationally 

Income taxes in Canada and the United States 

Knowledge workers on the move 

Self-employment in Canada and the 
United States 

An international comparison of 
employee training 

International survey on adult literacy 

The marginally literate workforce 

International facts (charts) 

International employment trends by 
industry—a note 

Gail Cook Johnson speaks out on human 
resource issues 

Labour force participation: An international 
comparison 

Training the work force: A challenge facing 
Canada in the 790s 


Spring 2001 


(January 2001) 


Autumn 2000 
Summer 2000 
Summer 2000 
Autumn 1999 


Spring 1998 
Summer 1996 
Summer 1996 
Summer 1994 
Summer 1993 

Spring 1991 

Winter 1990 


Winter 1990 
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Where the money goes: Spending patterns Autumn 1990 
in Canada and the U.S. 

Dependency ratios: An international comparison Summer 1990 

Measuring Canada’s international Summer 1990 
competitiveness 

The distribution of wealth in Canada and the 
United States 


INTERVIEWS 


David Foot discusses career paths 

An interview with Laurence E. Coward 

Dian Cohen on the new economy 

Gail Cook Johnson speaks out on human 
resource issues 


LABOUR MARKET 
Precarious jobs: A new typology of employment Winter 2003 
(October 2003) 
Spring 2003 
(February 2003) 
Spring 2003 
(January 2003) 
Spring 2003 
(December 2002) 
Spring 2002 
(January 2002) 
The labour market in the week of September 11 Winter 2001 
(October 2001) 
Autumn 2001 
(July 2001) 
Spring 2001 
(February 2001) 
Summer 2000 


Spring 1990 


Winter 1994 
Winter 1993 
Summer 1993 

Spring 1991 


Quality of jobs added in 2002 
2002—a good year in the labour market 
The labour market: Up north, down south 


The labour market: Year-end review 2001 


Liberal arts degrees and the labour market 
Demogtaphy and the labour market 


Help-wanted Index 

Labour force participation in the 1990s Autumn 1998 

Working overtime in today’s labour market Winter 1997 

The labour market: Mid-year review Autumn (1989 to 1997) 

The labour market: Spring (1990 to 1997, 2001) 
Year-end review (January 2001) 

Employment and industrial development Spring 1997 
in the North 

Another measure of employment 

Greying of the workforce 

Dian Cohen on the new economy 


Job ads: A leading indicator? 


LABOUR MOBILITY 
After the layoff 


Winter 1996 
Spring 1995 
Summer 1993 
Autumn 1989 


Winter 2001 
(October 2001) 
Winter 1998 
Autumn 1997 
Winter 1996 
Summer 1995 
Winter 1992 
Winter 1992 
Autumn 1992 
Autumn 1992 
Summer 1992 


Job stability 
An overview. of permanent layoffs 
Changes in job tenure 
Hiring difficulties in manufacturing 
Job-related moves 
Staying put: Job tenure among paid workers 
Workers on the move: Permanent layoffs 
Workers on the move: Quits 
Workers on the move: An overview 

of labour turnover 


Workers on the move: Hirings Summer 1992 
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Immigrants in product fabricating 
Bilingualism and earnings 


LITERACY 


Literacy in the workplace 

International survey on adult literacy 

The marginally literate workforce 

Literacy in the workplace 

Gail Cook Johnson speaks out on human 
resource issues 

Overview of literacy skills in Canada 

Training the work force: A challenge 
facing Canada in the 90s 


MEN 


Men 55 and older: Work or retire? 


Women’s earnings /men’s earnings 
Working past age 65 
Stay-at-home dads 
Do earnings rise until retirement? 
Men retiring early: How are they doing? 
Employed parents and the division 
of housework 
Trading places: Men and women in 
non-traditional occupations, 1971-86 
Male-female earnings gap among 
recent university graduates 


OCCUPATIONS 


Farmers leaving the field 


Earnings of lawyers 

Earnings of physicians 

Work patterns of truck drivers 

Private security and public policing 

Computer programmers 

The booming market for programmers 

The diversity of managers 

Work absence rates, 1995 

Women in non-traditional occupations 

Employer-supported training—it varies 
by occupation 


Unemployment—occupation makes a difference 


Trading places: Men and women in 
non-traditional occupations, 1971-86 


PENSIONS 
Profiling RRSP contributors 


Pensions: Immigrants and visible minorities 


Private pension savings, 1999 


Who contributes to RRSPs? 
A re-examination 
Pension coverage and retirement savings 
Incomes of younger retited women: 
the past 30 years 
In for the long term: pension plans 
offered by employers 


Cumulative index 


Winter 1989 
Summer 1989 


Summer 1999 
Summer 1996 
Summer 1996 
Spring 1992 
Spring 1991 


Winter 1990 
Winter 1990 


Spring 2003 


(December 2002) 


Winter 1999 
Summer 1999 

Spring 1998 
Summer 1996 
Winter 1995 
Autumn 1993 


Summer 1990 


Summer 1990 


Spring 2002 


(February 2002) 


Spring 2000 
Winter 1999 
Winter 1999 

Spring 1999 
Autumn 1998 
Summer 1998 
Winter 1996 
Autumn 1996 
Autumn 1995 

Spring 1994 


Winter 1991 
Summer 1990 


Spring 2003 


(January 2003) 


Autumn 2002 
(June 2002) 
Spring 2002 


(December 2001) 


Autumn 2001 
(July 2001) 
Summer 2001 
Winter 2000 


(December 2000) 


Winter 2000 


(October 2000) 
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Cumulative index 


Incomes of seniors 

RRSPs in the 1990s 

Savings for retirement: RRSPs and RPPs 
The RRSP Home Buyers’ Plan 


RRSP contributions and withdrawals: An update 


Tapping unused RRSP room 

Low incomes and RRSPs 

RRSP participation—the sooner the better 

RRSP withdrawals revisited 

RRSP rollovers 

Dual-pensioner families 

Pension fact or fiction? 

Men retiring early: How are they doing? 

RRSPs—unused opportunities 

Tax assistance for pensions and RRSPs 

Who’s saving for retirement? 

Pension plan potpourti 

Greying of the workforce 

‘ Update on RRSP contributions 

Greying of the workforce (charts) 

RRSP withdrawals 

An interview with Laurence E. Coward 

RRSPs—new rules, new growth 

C/QPP costs and private pensions 

Facing retirement 

Note on RRSP contributions and payouts 

Employer-sponsored pension plans—who 
is coveted? 

RRSPs—not just for retirement 

Marriage, money and retirement 

On non-wage labour income 

Women and RRSPs 

Are jobs in large firms better jobs? 

Retirement attitudes, plans and behaviour 

The pension carrot: Incentives to early 
retirement 

Women approaching retirement 

Dependence on government transfer 
payments, 1971-1989 

RRSPs: Tax-assisted retirement savings 

Taxes, transfers and regional disparities 

Government transfer payments and family 
income 

The performance of trusteed pension funds 


PRODUCTIVITY 


Productivity and prosperity in the 
information age 

Exports, GDP and jobs 

Measuring productivity 

About productivity 


REGIONAL ANALYSIS 


Income inequality within provinces 


Rural roots 

Provincial earnings differences 

Payroll taxes—structure and statutory 
parameters 

Regional disparities and non-permanent 
employment 
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Winter 2000 
Spring 2000 
Summer 1999 
Summer 1998 
Spring 1998 
Spring 1998 
Spring 1997 
Spring 1997 
Winter 1996 
Winter 1996 
Autumn 1996 
Summer 1996 
Winter 1995 
Winter 1995 
Winter 1995 
Winter 1995 
Summer 1995 
Spring 1995 
Spring 1995 
Winter 1994 
Spring 1994 
Winter 1993 
Winter 1993 
Autumn 1993 
Spring 1993 
Spring 1993 
Winter 1992 


Winter 1992 
Winter 1991 
Winter 1991 
Winter 1991 
Autumn 1991 
Autumn 1991 
Autumn 1991 


Autumn 1991 
Summer 1991 


Winter 1990 
Winter 1990 
Autumn 1990 


Spring 1990 


Autumn 2003 
(June 2003) 
Winter 1999 
Spring 1995 
Spring 1993 


Winter 2000 
(November 2000) 
Autumn 2000 
Summer 2000 
Summer 2000 


Winter 1997 


WINTER 2003 


Employment and industrial 
development in the North 
Northern earnings and income 
A job to die for 
Canada’s unemployment mosaic in the 1990s 
Full-year employment across the country 
Are single industry towns diversifying? A look at 
fishing, mining and wood-based communities 
Visible minorities in the Canadian labour force 
Taxes, transfers and regional disparities 
Consumer spending in urban and rural Canada 
Shifting patterns of unemployment 
distribution since the 1960s 
Bilingualism and earnings 
Canada’s unemployment mosaic 


RETIREMENT 


Finances in the golden years 


Spring 1997 


Spring 1997 
Summer 1996 
Spring 1996 
Autumn 1995 
Spring 1992 


Summer 1991 
Winter 1990 
Autumn 1990 
Autumn 1990 


Summer 1989 
Summer 1989 


Winter 2003 


(November 2003) 


The retirement wave 


Spring 2003 


(February 2003) 


Men 55 and older: Work or retire? 


Spring 2003 


(December 2002) 


Older workers and the labour market 


Spring 2003 


(December 2002) 


Approaching retirement 


Winter 2002 


(September 2002) 


Seniors at work 


Fact-sheet on retirement 
Private pension savings, 1999 


Summer 2002 
(May 2002) 
Summer 2002 
Spring 2002 


(December 2001) 


Early retirement trends 


Winter 2001 


(September 2001) 


Demography and the labour market 


Spring 2001 


(February 2001) 


Incomes of younger retired women: 
the past 30 years 
Incomes of seniors 
Working past age 65 
Saving for retirement: RRSPs and RRPs 
Income transition upon retirement 
Retirement patterns of working couples 
Measuring the age of retirement 
RRSP rollovers 
Dual-pensioner families 
Do earnings rise until retirement? 
Men retiring early: How are they doing? 
Greying of the workforce 
Greying of the workforce (charts) 
A note on the recession and early retirement 
An interview with Laurence E. Coward 
Pacing retirement 
Marriage, money and retirement 
Retirement attitudes, plans and behaviour 
The pension carrot: Incentives to early 
retirement 
Women approaching retirement 


Winter 2000 


(December 2000) 


Winter 2000 
Summer 1999 
Summer 1999 

Winter 1998 
Autumn 1998 
Summer 1997 

Winter 1996 
Autumn 1996 
Summer 1996 

Winter 1995 

Spring 1995 

Winter 1994 

Winter 1993 

Winter 1993 

Spring 1993 

Winter 1991 
Autumn 1991 
Autumn 1991 


Autumn 1991 
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Property taxes 
Recent trends in taxes internationally 


Taxes internationally 
Payroll taxes—tecent trends 
Payroll taxes—structure and statutory 
parameters 
Income taxes in Canada and the United States 
Family income inequality, 1970-1995 
The RRSP Home Buyers’ Plan 
Family income inequality in the 1980s 
Taxes, transfers and regional disparities 
Consumer spending in urban and rural Canada 
Where the money goes: Spending patterns 
in Canada and the U.S. 


TRAINING 


Working smarter 
Barriers to job-related training 


Literacy in the workplace 

An international comparison of employee 
training 

Facing the future: Adults who go back to school 

A note on the self-initiated training of job-losers 

Employer-supported training—it varies 
by occupation 

Recent information on training 

Studying on the job 

Apprentices: Graduate and drop-out labour 
market performances 

Gail Cook Johnson speaks out on human 
resource issues 

Training the work force: A challenge facing 
Canada in the 790s 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Seasonal work and Employment Insurance use 


Autumn 2003 

(July 2003) 

Spring 2001 
(January 2001) 
Autumn 2000 
Autumn 2000 
Summer 2000 


Summer 2000 
Winter 1998 
Summer 1998 
Autumn 1991 
Winter 1990 
Autumn 1990 
Autumn 1990 


Winter 2002 
Summer 2002 
(Match 2002) 
Summer 1999 

Spring 1998 


Autumn 1997 
Spring 1994 
Spring 1994 
Spring 1994 

Summer 1992 
Spring 1991 
Spring 1991 


Winter 1990 


Winter 2003 


(September 2003) 


Trends in part-time job search 


Winter 2001 


(November 2001) 


Repeat users of employment insurance 


Unemployment kaleidoscope 

Obtaining a job 

Looking for work 

Employment Insurance in Canada: Policy 
changes 

The redistribution of overtime hours 

Facing the future: Adults who go back to school 

Canada’s unemployment mosaic in the 1990s 

The many faces of unemployment 

Who gets UI? 

A note on the self-initiated training of job-losers 

Alternative measures of unemployment 

A note on Canadian unemployment since 1921 

Discouraged workers—where have they gone? 

Unemployment—occupation makes a difference 

Then and now: The changing face of 
unemployment 


Summer 2001 
(April 2001) 
Autumn 2000 
Spring 1999 
Autumn 1998 
Summer 1998 


Winter 1997 
Autumn 1997 
Spring 1996 
Spring 1996 
Summer 1994 
Spring 1994 
Winter 1992 
Autumn 1992 
Autumn 1992 
Winter 1991 
Spring 1991 


Cumulative index 


Shifting patterns of unemployment distribution 
since the 1960s 


Time lost: An alternative view of unemployment 


Unemployment: A tale of two sources 
“Discouraged workers” 
Canada’s unemployment mosaic 


UNIONIZATION 


Unionization and the grievance system 


Union wage premium 


Autumn 1990 


Spring 1990 
Winter 1989 
Autumn 1989 
Summer 1989 


Autumn 2003 
(August 2003) 
Winter 2002 


(September 2002) 


Unionization and fringe benefits 


Fact-sheet on unionization 
Time lost due to industrial disputes 


Non-unionized but covered by collective 
agreement 

Unionization—an update 

Unionization in Canada: A retrospective 


The rise of unionization among women 

A statistical portrait of the trade union 
movement 

Unionized workers 

A note on wage trends among unionized 
workers 

Ate jobs in large firms better jobs? 

Working for minimum wage 

Unionization and women in the service sector 


VOLUNTEERING 


Volunteering on company time 


Youth volunteering on the rise 
Seniors who volunteer 


The gift of time 
WOMEN 


The male-female wage gap 


Autumn 2002 
(August 2002) 
Autumn 2001 
Autumn 2001 
(August 2001) 
Autumn 2000 


Autumn 1999 
Summer 1999 
(Supplement) 
Winter 1998 
Winter 1997 


Spring 1996 
Autumn 1993 


Autumn 1991 
Winter 1989 
Autumn 1989 


Summer 2003 
(April 2003) 
Spring 2000 

Autumn 1999 

Summer 1990 


Spring 2002 


(December 2001) 


Incomes of younger retired women: 
the past 30 years 
Women’s earnings/men’s earnings 
Employment after childbirth 
Baby boom women—then and now 
The tise of unionization among women 
Women entrepreneurs 
Women as main wage-earnets 
Adult women’s participation rate at a 
standstill 
Women in non-traditional occupations 
Baby boom women 
Work-related sexual harassment 
Declining female labour force participation 
Left behind: Lone mothers in the labour market 
Balancing work and family responsibilities 
Defining and measuring employment equity 
Employed parents and the division 
of housework 
Female lone parents in the labour market 


Winter 2000 


(December 2000) 


Winter 1999 
Autumn 1999 
Autumn 1999 

Winter 1998 

Spring 1996 

Winter 1995 
Autumn 1995 


Autumn 1995 
Winter 1994 
Winter 1994 

Summer 1994 

Summer 1994 
Spring 1994 
Winter 1993 

Autumn 1993 


Spring 1993 
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WINTER 2003 


PERSPECTIVES / 79 


Cumulative index 


Women in academia 

A degree of change 

Alimony and child support 

Absences from work revisited 

Women and RRSPs 

Women approaching retirement 

Who’s looking after the kids? Child care 
arrangements of working mothers 

Women’s earnings and family incomes 

Male-female earnings gap among recent 
university graduates 

Trading places: Men and women in 
non-traditional occupations, 1971-86 

Wives as primary breadwinners 

Unionization and women in the service sector 

On maternity leave 


WORK ARRANGEMENTS 


a growing minority 


- Precarious jobs: A new typology of employment 


Duration of multiple jobholding 
Evolution of the Canadian workplace: 
wotk from home 


Trends in part-time work 


Part-time by choice 


(November 2000 


Long working hours and health 

Working together—self-employed couples 

Self-employment in Canada and the 
United States 

Working past age 65 

Hours polarization at the end of the 1990s 

Couples working shift 

Home-based entrepreneurs 

Moonlighting: A growing way of life 

Working at home 

Regional disparities and non-permanent 
employment 

Working more? Less? What do workers prefer? 

Working overtime in today’s labour market 

Non-permanent paid work 

Job sharing 

Work arrangements: 1995 overview 

Women entrepreneurs 

Non-standard work on the rise 

Full-year employment across the country 

Families and moonlighting 

Hours of working couples 

Work experience 

Ever more moonlighters 

Involuntary part-timers 

Jobs! Jobs! Jobs! 

The hours people work 

Voluntary part-time workers 

Weekend workers 

Working “9 to 5” 


80 / PERSPECTIVES 


(September 2001 


Spring 1993 
Winter 1992 
Summer 1992 

Spring 1992 
Winter 1991 
Autumn 1991 
Summer 1991 


Summer 1991 
Summer 1990 


Summer 1990 
Spring 1990 


Autumn 1989 
Summer 1989 


Winter 2003 


(October 2003) 


Summer 2002 
(April 2002 
Winter 2001 


Summer 2001 
(April 2001 
Spring 2001 


Spring 2000 
Winter 1999 
Autumn 1999 


Summer 1999 
Summer 1999 
Autumn 1998 
Autumn 1998 
Summer 1998 
Summer 1998 
Winter 1997 


Winter 1997 
Winter 1997 
Autumn 1997 
Summer 1997 

Spring 1997 

Spring 1996 
Winter 1995 
Autumn 1995 
Summer 1995 
Summer 1995 
Summer 1995 
Autumn 1994 
Autumn 1994 
Autumn 1994 
Autumn 1994 
Autumn 1994 
Summer 1994 
Summer 1994 


WINTER 2003 


Balancing work and family responsibilities 
Flexitime work arrangements 
Paid overtime 


Work arrangements of Canadians—an overview 


Working shift 

Hard at work 

A note on self-employment 

A note on the Work Sharing Program 
Non-standard work arrangements 
Moonlighters 

The changing face of temporary help 


YOUTH 


Liberal arts degrees and the labour market 


Employment and earnings of postsecondary 
graduates 

Rural roots 

Youth volunteering on the rise 

The school-to-work transition 

After high school... 

Labour market outcomes for university 
co-op graduates 

Youths waiting it out 


Labour market outcomes for high school leavers 


School, work and dropping out 

A degree of change 

Juggling school and work 

Apprentices: Graduate and drop-out 
labour market performances 

Working for minimum wage 

Youth for hire 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Who pays for domestic help? 


Quality of jobs added in 2002 

Older workers and the labour market 
Income and wealth 

Housing: An income issue 

Seniors at work 

Wealth inequality 

Unemployment kaleidoscope 
Exports, GDP and jobs 

Seasonality in employment 

The RRSP Home Buyers’ Plan 

Kkey labour and income facts (charts) 
Getting there 


Labour and income facts (charts) 
Census facts (charts) 


Spring 1994 
Autumn 1993 
Autumn 1993 
Autumn 1993 

Spring 1993 

Spring 1992 

Winter 1991 

Winter 1991 

Winter 1991 

Winter 1989 
Summer 1989 


Autumn 2001 
(July 2001) 
Autumn 2001 


Autumn 2000 
Spring 2000 
Spring 2000 

Summer 1997 

Autumn 1995 


Spring 1994 
Winter 1993 
Summer 1993 
Winter 1992 
Spring 1992 
Spring 1991 


Winter 1989 
Summer 1989 


Autumn 2003 
(August 2003) 
Spring 2003 
(February 2003) 
Spring 2003 
(December 2002) 
Winter 2002 
(November 2002) 
Autumn 2002 
(june 2002) 
Summer 2002 
(May 2002) 
Spring 2002 
(February 2002) 
Autumn 2000 
Winter 1999 
Spring 1999 
Summer 1998 
Every issue 
(from Spring 1996) 
Summer 1994 
Winter 1993 
Summer 1993 
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@ re you a nutritionist, food industry 

~ \// /, analyst, market researcher or a consumer 
© “Ge” © who needs to know what Canadians are 
eating? If the answer is yes, then the publication Food 
Consumption in Canada will meet your needs. 


This two-part publication offers: 


m comprehensive coverage on consumption patterns of 
numerous foods and beverages; 


m data on our food supply from farm production, 
processing and imports; 


m information on how much food is exported, used by 
processors and held in storage; 


= fifteen years of data at your fingertips: 


analysis and graphs illustrating trends and changes 
in eating patterns. 


How much meat, cheese and other dairy products are 
Canadians eating? Are we drinking more low-fat milk? 
How much alcohol, tea and coffee are Canadians 
drinking? Has our consumption of sugar, eggs, rice and 
nuts changed over time? If you are curious about these 


questions, then Part 1 (catalogue 32-229-XPB) will be of 
interest to you. For information on consumption patterns 
for fruit, vegetables, fish, butter and salad oils, see Part II 
(catalogue 32-230-XPB). Each publication is $35 and 
now contains the data tables for all commodities. In 
Canada, please add either GST and applicable PST or 
HST. Shipping charges: No shipping charges for delivery 
in Canada. For shipments to the United States, please add 
$6 per publication. For shipments to other countries, 
please add $10 per publication. 


To learn more about Food Consumption in Canada Parts 
I and II call the Agriculture Division of Statistics Canada 
toll-free at 1 800 465-1991. 


To order, write to Statistics Canada, Dissemination 
Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Ave., 
Ottawa, Ontario, K1A 0T6, Canada, or contact the nearest 
Statistics Canada Reference Centre listed in this 
publication. 


lf more convenient, fax your order to 1 877 287-4369 or 
call toll-free 1 800 267-6677 and use your Visa, 
MasterCard or American Express. 


Via e-mail: order@statcan.ca 


Your link to understanding how 


Canadians’ food supply and diet have 
changed over time! 
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PERNELU 


LABOUR AND INCOME 


To keep up with ... 


m the education levels and the training of the labour force 
in Canada 


m the distribution of income and trends in wages in the 
country 


m™ updates on research under way in the labour and 
income field 


m the availability of new income and labour market data 
... you need 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME (Catalogue 
no. 75-001-XPE) from Statistics Canada. 


A yearly subscription to Perspectives on Labour and 
Income (four issues) costs just $63. 


Mail your order to Statistics Canada, Dissemination 
Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, 
Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6. Or FAX 1 (613) 951-1584 or 

1 800 889-9734, or call toll free 1 800 267-6677 and use 
your VISA or MasterCard. E-mail: order@statcan.ca 
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